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To  Mother. 


Twenty  years— the  hest  of  thine: 
Twenty  years— a  quite  long  time; 
Twenty  years  of  thy  devotion, 
Twenty  years  of  my  queer  notion. 
Twenty  years  of  expectation, 
Twenty  years  of  tribuhitioi; ; 
Twenty  years  of  hope  and  fear, 
Twenty  years  of  wear  and  tear. 
Twenty  years  of  great  vexations, 
Twenty  years  of  few  vacations; 
Twenty  years  of  silent  praying, 
Twenty  years  of  hopes  delaying. 


Twenty  years?  near  twice  that  time 
To  train  eight  children— a  work  sublime. 
The  first— six  years  old — she  lias  gone; 
Enuna  found  a  heavenly  home. 
All  the  others,  I  must  show. 
Put  grammar  in  this  book.     You  know 
Upon  the  slightest  call  from  me. 
They  spelled  or  wrote  as  it  should  be. 
t^uite  trusty  places  they  now  hold, 
AikI  all  are  wortli  their  weight  in  gold. 
Twenty  years  thus  we  did  spend, 
Until  this  book  has  come  to  end. 
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PREFACE. 


^lOTHING  is  claimed  in  this  book  pertaining  to  Styles  of  Fashions.     It  is  true  the  fashionable  parts  of  all 

l\l       the  diagrams  are  taken  from  the  latest  Fashion  Reports;  but  these  will  not  last,  and  consequently  the 

I    1       fashionable  part  is  of  little  value.     What  I  claim  of  my  owp  work  is  the    BASES,    which    must   be 

1  considered  permanent,  and  from  which  all  changes  must  be  made  for  different  styles,  or  for  abnormal 

forms.     The  principle  laid  down  in  this  work,  is:    To  fit  the  form  of  men,  makiuAj  the  change  qffofihmm  to  conform 

to  the  fit.     The  Bases  I  have  adoj)ted  are  new,  in  the  science  of  Garment-Cutting,  and  all  calculations  are 

based  upon  horizontal,  perjaendicular  and  parallel  measures  and   lines.     The    slope  of  each    shoulder,    as    22^ 

deg.,  is  taken  as  a  Base  for  a  garment  worn  around  the  neck  and  shoulders,  and  the  garments  built  downward 

from  that  Base. 

All  Bases  are  clearly  defined  by  illustrations  and  description  ;  and  all  gores  cut  out,  or  wedges  put  in,  either 
natural  or  artificial,  are  minutely  described  according  to  the  sjircads  or  hollows  of  the  body.  The  illustrations  or 
diagrams  are  given  both  from  a  corner  of  a  square,  and  from  the  center  of  a  circle,  with  the  same  result. 

I  know  that,  after  the  publication  of  this  work,  some  men  will  hew  oH"  some  rough  corners,  and  give  it  more 
polish ;  but  this  is  the  case  with  all  inventions  and  new  things,  and  I  do  not  expect  to  be  exempt  from  that  rule. 
In  fact,  I  know  that  this  work  is  incomplete  ;  but  I  can  leave  it  to  future  time,  either  through  myself  or  others, 
to  take  up  the  thread  where  I  leave  it  at  present,  to  unravel  any  mysteries  that  may  yet  be  hidden.  But  the 
Bases  and  their  application  will  remain,  and  will  be  so  used  in  the  twentieth  century  and  thereafter,  as  long  as 
clothing  is  worn  and  men  retain  their  present  general  form.  Some  will  no  doubt  say  that  certain  of  my  methods 
cost  extra  study,  all  of  which  I  admit ;  but  cutting  and  making  garments  have  been,  are  now,  and  always  will  be, 
a  study  ;  and  so  far,  no  man's  life  has  been  hmg  enough,  and  likely  no  man's  life  hereafter  will  be  long  enough, 
to  complete  it.  Tiiis  work  indicates  the  right  direction  for  study,  and  does  not  allow  the  cutter's  nor  the  tailor's 
brain  to  become  dormant.  My  experience  is  this:  Better  study  one  extra  hour  over  a  garment  than  spend  a 
whole  day  in  altering  it.  The  Merchant  Tailor's  success  depends  upon  one  thing  only,  viz  :  How  he  succeeds  in 
pleasing  his  customers.  Some  cutters  will  a.sk  for  something  definite  in  the  shape  of  a  new  system  ;  something 
that  requires  no  study  nor  constant  watching.  To  such  let  me  say  this :  Whenever  an  infallible  system  of 
garment-cutting  is  to  lie  invented,  it  must  be  something  like  a  machine,  which  always  does  the  same  thing  with 
the  same  result.  Such  an  invention  cannot  be  acceptable  so  long  as  the  fashions  and  the  styles  are  constantly 
changing.  If,  however,  such  a  machine  could  become  acceptable,  the  occupation  of  CUistom  Cutters  would  be 
"forever  loxf."  Nothing  of  this  kind  is  claimed  in  this  work,  but  Ihix  I  do  claim  i  that  it  is  l)etter  and  more 
practical,  and  far  more  comprehensive,  than  anything  heretofore  known.  Neither  do  I  claim  that  it  will  work 
equally  well  in  the  hands  of  every  cutter,  because  no  machine  will  work  well  unless  directed  and  supervised  l)y  a 
skillful  operator — one  who  knows  every  detail  of  its  construction,  and  attends  to  it  carefully. 

I  call  this  work  a  scientific  calculation  within  both  the  s(iuare  and  compass.  But  I  do  not  claim  any  knowl- 
edge of  science,  nor  even  of  geometry,  except  ])erhaps  what  may  be  called  "home-made."  What  little  I  know 
about  geometry,  I  learned  after  I  became  f<irty-five  years  <if  age,  i;nd  had  begun  to  jot  down  my  experience. 
Neither  do  I  claim  to  be  a  Fancy  Cutter ;  I  do  not  even  claim  to  be  a  Fancy  Tailor ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  I  ever 
was  cut  out  to  be  a  tailor.  But  somehow  I  started  to  learn  the  trade,  and  when  I  was  once  at  it,  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  learn  it  as  well  as  anybody,  even  if  it  look  me  a  few  years  longer  perhaps  than  some  others.  Yet  all  of 
this  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  be  able  to  make  a  better  survey  of  the  human  form  than  any  other  man  has 
done  so  far;  and  in  fact  anyone,  not  a  tailor,  could  have  done  so  if  his  interest  had  been  directed  that  way.  It 
is  a  fact  that  the  sewing  machine  was  not  invented,  nor  perfected,  by  tailors.  It  was  accomplished  by  others,  who 
knew  nothing  of  tailoring,  but  they  learned  to  make  one  good  stitch  in  a  (piick  way,  and  that  was  all. 
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I  have  been  on  the  bench  ami  cutting-board  forty -four  years,  and  I  do  claim  that  I  have  observed  and  learned 
somcthiniz:  in  that  time  which  is  worth  while  to  preserve,  and  I  have  written  it  in  language  so  plain  that  all  tailors 
may  understand.  In  1X7!^  I  began  to  jot  down  my  experience,  illustrating  everything  by  diagrams,  and  have  up 
to  this  time  written  and  illustrated  each  year  two  books  like  this,  all  of  which  I  have  in  my  possestion  and  intend 
to  preserve.  I  i)resunie  I  could  write  ten  years  longer  without  exhausting  the  subject ;  but  I  feel  the  weight  of 
fifty-nine  years  upon  my  shoulders  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  must  clear  away  all  old  rubbish  and 
puldish  what  I  know  is  reliable.  This  volume  is  the  result.  For  the  last  ten  years  I  have  been  carrying  on  a 
Merchant  Tailoring  business  for  the  jiurpose  of  testing  every  garment  which  I  cut.  Any  new  idea  that  came  to 
my  mind  I  carried  out  by  making  a  garment  accordingly;  and  if  I  was  wrong,  aud  made  a  misfit,  I  made  the 
necessary  alteration.  I  could  do  this  because  I  hcd  no  "  boss  "  to  curse  me — I  was  my  own  "  boss"  and  I  paid  for 
fill'  iiiii^ic.  ■  •* 

The  above  remarks  are  made  to  show  that  this  work  is  not  a  mushroom  idea,  but  based  upon  the  experience 
of  nearly  half  a  century.  For  the  rcasiin  that  this  century  is  nearly  ended,  and  that,  at  best,  this  work  will  not 
be  generally  known,  until  the  next  century,  I  have  named  it  Garment  Cuttino  in  the  Twentieth  Century. 
If  any  one  doubts  that  I  have  been  working  for  years  to  prepare  this  work,  let  him  look  u])  the  "American 
Tailor"  of  December,  1.S8S,  and  November,  ISSfi,  or  the  records  of  the  Patent  Office  in  Washington  for  ISyS. 

I  will  here  say  that  this  book  has  been  written  between  working  hours,  or  at  odd  hours,  or  days  when  I  had 
the  time  to  spare,  and  that  from  time  to  time  the  manuscript  had  to  be  changed  as  well  as  the  diagrams,  and  then 
revised  again.  This  has  been  the  case  from  1.S7H  down  to  the  present  time.  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  idea  to 
any  one,  that  the  Bases,  as  laid  down  in  this  work,  were  caught  on  to  in  one  great  lump  and  that  this  work  is  the 
result  of  the  grasping  of  one  great  idea.  When  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  no 
system  of  garment-cutting,  then  existing,  had  an  intelligible  Base  to  work  from,  aud  that  all  so-called  Bases  were 
nothing  liut  imaginary  lines,  to  suit  this  or  that  cutter's  fancy,  and  this  is  the  case  to-day.  That  being  my  con- 
clusion, I  tried  to  find  something  on  which  I  might  have  a  better  hold. 

Like  Columbus,  I  had  an  idea  that  there  was  something  beyond,  but  had  no  conception  of  its  form.  Of 
geometry  I  knew  nothing,  except,  that  "a  square  is  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees,  or  the  fourth  part  of  a  circle,"  but 
I  found  that  I  was  helpless  without  geometry,  and,  at  so  late  a  day  for  me,  I  had  to  roll  up  my  sleeves,  as  it  were, 
and  learn  at  lea.st  enough  of  geometry  as  this  work  requires.  (Who  will  throw  the  first  stone  at  my  ignorance?) 
After  I  was  able  to  divide  the  circle,  the  Bases,  as  laid  down  in  this  work,  were  gradually  adopted,  one  by  one, 
and  so  arranged  that  they  harmonize  with  the  slopes  of  the  body.  I  have  a  hold  now,  and  I  can  always  tell  whence 
I  came,  and  whither  I  am  going.  I  have  a  starting  point  at  the  center  of  a  circle,  I  can  tell  that  I  sink  my 
shoulders  twenty-two  and  a  half  degrees ;  that  the  center  of  back  and  the  center  of  front  rest  on  one  angle  of  ouc 
hundred  and  thirty-five  degrees  ;  that  the  front  of  armhole  is  forty-five  degrees  from  the  front,  etc.;  all  of  which 
may  he  understood  by  the  whole  civilized  world.  And  if  some  cutters  and  tailors  do  not  understand  it,  they 
can  learn  it  in  a  few  hours,  aud  can  learn  it  as  (juickly  as  they  can  any  other  rule. 

It  mav  be  asked,  can  such  angles  always  be  drawn  correctly?  to  which  I  will  answer:  No,  not  always  ;  but 
it  serves  the  purpose.  Our  grocer  never  sells  us  an  actual  pound  of  coffee,  nor  does  our  ilry  goods  dealer  sell  us 
an  actual  yard  of  calico,  but  what  they  sell  us  is  as  near  as  they  can  come — it  serves  the  purpose,  and  everybody 
is  satisfied.  The  variations  of  the  lines  from  the  center  of  a  circle  are  not  greater  than  are  the  right  angles  from 
a  s(piare  or  from  a  straight  line. 

I  have  been  advised  to  write  this  book  as  though  it  were  written  liy  a  person  residing  in  a  large  city,  but  I 
do  not  ileeeive  any  one,  and  admit  that  at  the  present  time  "Tiffin"  has  only  about  twelve  thousand  inhaliitants, 
but  that  it  is  h)cated  in  the  big  State  of  Ohio,  and  that  Tiffin  has  more  natural  "gas"  than  New  York  and 
Chicago  together.  I  do  anticipate  the  (juestion,  "How  much  knowledge  may  come  from  a  small  city  like  Tiffin?" 
but  I  console  myself  with  the  fact  that  a  like  (piestion,  "  WJuit  ijomJ  niii  comr  mil  <>(  Ndsairflif"  was  asked  two 
thousand  years  ago,  and  it  has  been  answered  in  favor  of  that  little  village,  and  to-day  these  questioners  are 
regarded  as  a  set  of  conceited  asses. 

Advanced  ideas  do  not  necessarily  come  from  large  cities,  or  come  to  a  focus  there.  Moses,  the  great  law 
giver,  caught  his  inspiration  while  among  his  fiocks ;  and  so  did  the  poet,  King  David.  St.  John,  the  Baptist, 
and  Christ  himself  took  to  solitude  in  the  wilderness  before  entering  upon  their  mission.  St.  John,  the  evangelist, 
wrote  his  Revelations  on  the  lonely  island  of  Patmos.      Dr.  Luther  fi.rmed  his  reformatory  ideas  within  the  walls  of 
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a  cloister.  The  great  emancipjitor,  Abraham  Lincoln,  no  doubt  caught  some  of  his  ideas  while  working  on  a  flat 
boat,  or  while  splitting  rails.  In  the  face  of  such  facts,  I  do  not  see  why  a  common  tailor,  living  and  working 
in  a  small  city,  cannot  have  some  advanced  ideas  about  Garment  Cutting,  even  if  they  are  written  down  without 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  English  grammar. 

I  was  born  in  the  village  of  Niederwillingen,  in  the  Principality  of  Schwartzburg,  Sondershausen,  Germany, 
on  the  10th  day  of  April,  A.  D.'  1833.  I  received  a  good  common  school  education.  In  the  spring  of  184S, 
when  the  revolutionary  cannons  were  shaking  Germany  for  freedom,  I  was  sold  as  a  slave  (apprenticed)  for  three 
years  to  learn  the  tailor's  trade,  and  came  to  America  on  the  17th  day  of  September,  1852,  then  but  nineteen 
and  one  half  years  old,  and  have  never  had  any  schooling  in  the  English  language, — but  what  I  know  I  have 
picked  up  here  and  there,  in  the  tailor's  shops,  stores,  lodges  and  churches.  For  this  reason,  this  book  may  con- 
tain words  which  might  have  been  different,  but  it  is  written  plainly,  and  in  such  terms  that  tailors  and  cutters 
will  comprehend. 

During  the  year  l.S'.U  I  have  worked  mostly  on  this  book,  comparing  diagrams  and  writings,  and  changing 
anything  that  I  thought  v.ould  improve  it.  But  I  find  that  if  I  keep  on  comparing  and  trying,  I  shall  never  be 
done,  for  I  always  find  something  else  to  write.  A  little  over  a  year  ago,  I  thought  I  would  go  to  work  and  cut 
it  shorter,  the  manuscript  then  having  about  fifty  thousand  words,  and  now  it  contains  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  words.  This  is  the  way  I  have  cut  it  shorter.  But  1  do  not  see  what  I  could  strike  out  again, 
even  if  I  should  make  the  attempt. 

G.  F.  HERTZER. 


Tiffin,  Ohio,  March  2d,   1892. 


gCALES  AND  ]\^EASURES. 


LL  (linKMif^imij;  iiioan  nurabors  of  the  scale,  unless  specially  called  inches  or  referring  to  the  size. 

All  scales  are  one-half  breast  or  one-half  seat,  and  two  and  one-half  inches,  divided  into  twenty  even 
iiarts.     The  two  and  one-half  inches  addition  to  the  one-half  breast  or  seat  measure  makes  the  small 


/  sizes  large  enough  aixl  the  large  sizes  small  enough  tor  all  jmrposes. 

Take  the  breast  measure  over  the  vest  for  both  undercoat  and  vest. 

The  circumfereuce  measure  of  the  breast  and  scat  must  be  taken  tightly  over  the  vest  and  pants.  The  breast 
measure  is  to  be  taken  with  the  tape  touching  the  extreme  point  of  the  shoulder  blade,  with  the  lungs  empty. 
The  sear  measure  must  be  taken  over  the  largest  part  of  the  seat,  which  is  about  three  to  three  and  a  (piarter 
above  the  fork  or  junction  of  the  legs. 

The  half  coat  as  well  as  the  half  pants  take  up  about  one  and  a  fourth  inches  for  seams,  leaving  about  one 
and  a  fourth  inches  slack  for  other  purposes  on  the  half  garment.  This  measure  is  to  be  taken  with  a  small  tape, 
and  all  the  diagrams  are  calculated  accordingly. 

In  taking  a  measure  around  the  human  form,  there  will  be  found  a  ditierenee  of  from  one  and  one-half  to 
two  inches  between  a  narrow  tape  and  a  strip  of  cloth  ten  inches  wide.  The  narrow  tape  cuts  deeper  into  the 
flesh,  and  therefore  will  record  less  surface  measure  than  a  strip  of  cloth  ten  inches  wide.  If  we  take  a  narrow- 
tape  and  a  strip  of  goods,  say  ten  inches  wide,  an<l  with  both  measure  over  the  seat  or  chest,  drawing  one  as 
tightly  as  the  other,  we  will  find  that  the  broad  strip  will  record  about  one  and  a  half  inches  more  on  the  wh<ile 
circumference.  Now,  if  the  broad  measure  gives  three-fourths  of  an  inch  more  over  the  half  breast  than  the 
narrow  tape,  tlien  it  follows  that,  after  sewing  seams,  there  will  be  left  half  an  inch  on  the  half  frock  coat  only 
for  expansion  of  the  lungs  and  the  movements  of  the  arms. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  jiauts,  and  though  they  re(pure  nothing  for  expansion  of  lungs  or  movement  of 
the  arms,  yet  it  re(iuires  a  certain  space  for  expansion  while  sitting,  for  it  will  be  foun<l  while  a  person  is 
in  that  position  his  seat,  hips  and  waist  will  expanil  anywhere  from  one  to  five  inches,  but  the  waist  will 
expand  the  most.      The  seat,  hii>s  and  waist  rcipiiri'  tlicir  circuinference  measure  while  sitting — nothing  more  nor 

less anil,  consecjuently,  seams  must  be  added  to   that  measure,  and  must  be  apjilied  at  the  point  which  I  have 

termed  "the  seat  line,"  as  shown  in  Dia.  XIV.,  and  on  the  back  on  the  upper  line.  If  stitches  are  drawn  in,  on 
that  line,  it  will  be  found  that  when  the  pants  are  on  the  body  said  line  is  a  lioi'i/.ontal  one  all  around,  and  at  the 
largest  part  of  the  seat. 

A  large  and  fleshy  person,  particularly  one  with  an  extra  large  abdomen,  cannot  be  fitted  with  the  old 
maxim,  viz. :  Make  the  half-waist  one-half  the  measure  and  a<ld  three-fourths  of  an  inch.  This  usually  holds 
food  as  to  persons  with  STuall  wai.sts,  who  do  not  S|)read  much  in  sitting,  but  when  a  large-waisted  i)erson,  who 
perhaps  weighs  2.")0  to  o(K)  pounds,  assumes  such  a  jiosition,  his  legs  will  i)ress  his  stomach  upward,  decreasing  it 
in  leno-th  and  exjjanding  it  in  circumference.  There  may  be  persons  with  sole-leather  stomachs  who  can  stand  any 
pressure  for  a  short  time,  or  while  taking  a  meal,  but  when  compelled  to  sit  most  of  the  time,  they  want  their 
pants  large  enough  to  be  comfortable  while  in  that  position.  It  is  true,  such  pants  must  hang  loosely  while 
standing,  and  must  he  supporti'd  by  suspemlers,  but  this  ditHcnlty  cannot  be  overcome. 

This  work  takes  the  seat  measure  as  a  gui<le  to  select  a  scale,  no  matter  if  the  hijts  are  larger  or  smaller  than 
the  seat;  nor  if  the  waist  and  hips  are  larger  than  the  seat,  proper  allowance  must  be  made  there.  And  it  should 
be  observed  here  that  whenever  the  hip  measure  is  larger  than  the  seat  measure,  it  may  be  eijncluded  at  once  that 
said  large  hip  measure  is  caused  by  the  unusually  large  abdomen  directly  in  front. 

In  regard  to  the  taking  of  measures  close  or  tight,  the  following  must  be  observed:  A  person  may  be 
measured  over  the  lireast  veiy  close,  like  a  stove  pipe,  and  will  not  object  to  that  jiressure,  for  it  lasts  only  a  short 
time;  but  subject  him  to  that  pressure  for  five  minutes  and  he  will  not  endui-e  it.  He  niiiiKit  endure  it,  aud  the 
pressure  would  be  still  more  intolerable  if  the  tajjc  should  be  ten  inches  wide.  It  is  very  important  for  the  cutter 
to  know  what  he  is  measuring,  and  iritli  ivlmt  he  is  measuring.     Ohl  aud  experienced  cutters  have  learned  this  at 
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much  cost,  therefore  youuff  cutters  should  be  told  this  in  the  beginning'.  Young  cutters  should  be  instructed  to 
always  request  their  customers  to  remove  their  coats  at  the  time  of  measuring,  and  take  the  breast  and  wai.st 
measure  from  behind,  because  the  breadth  of  the  two  will  not  always  agree. 

Til  obtain  satisfactory  length  of  sleeve  is  often  a  difficult  job.  There  is  the  style,  then  the  notion  of  the 
cutter,  then  the  notion  of  the  customer,  and  lastly  the  notions  of  the  wife,  mother  and  aunt — all  of  which 
fre(|ueutly  have  a  word  to  say  in  the  end.  Therefore  the  best  of  cutters  are  often  obliged  to  alter  the  sleeve 
length.  The  young  cutter  should  locate  for  himself  a  permanent  mark  at  the  wrist,  so  that  he  is  able  to  take  such 
measure  always  the  same,  aud  whenever  he  finds  that  his  sleeves  become  too  long  or  too  short,  he  can  readily 
make  the  necessary  change  in  measuring.  But  to  obtain  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  sleeve  length,  the  cutter  must 
know  at  what  point  to  transfer  the  measure  to  the  cloth.  Different  systems  produce  diflferent  sleeves,  and  the 
seams  are  located  differently.  The  sleeve,  as  given  in  this  work,  has  its  centre  at  eight  on  the  back,  and  there  the 
sleeve  length  must  l)e  transferred,  no  matter  where  the  seam  is  located  ;  for  if  the  back  sleeve  seam  is  further 
down,  anil  the  sleeve  length  is  transferred  at  the  seam,  then  the  sleeve  will  become  too  long,  and  pice  ver.m. 

The  angle  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  degrees,  cut  from  a  piece  of  pasteboard  or  tin,  and  as  large  as  both 
shoulders,  is  a  very  important  measure,  and  should  be  applied  as  shown  in  Fig.  I.  I  do  not  claim  that  this 
measure  can  always  be  taken  exact  even  over  a  good-fitting  coat,  but  it  can  be  taken  with  as  much  certainty  as 
the  breast  measure,  and  it  serves  the  purpose. 

To  measure  the  slope  of  the  shoulders,  the  angle  must  be  adjusted  at  the  highest  points  of  both  arms  at  the 
side  of  the  shoulders,  and  if  the  sides  of  the  neck  extend  up  higher,  or  lower,  that  amount  is  to  be  noted  down, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  only  extreme  cases  require  alterations.  Extreme  cases,  and  I  should  call  all  such  in 
which  the  difierence  is  three-quarters  higher,  as  on  low  shoulders,  or  that  much  lower,  as  on  high  or  square 
shoulders.  No  attention  is  to  be  pai'l  to  the  variation,  if  it  is  only  one-quarter  inch  more  or  less,  as  in  fact  the 
sides  of  the  shoulders,  at  the  arms,  are  not  to  be  fitted  as  close  as  the  body  itself  indicates.  It  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  mention  here  how  to  draw  that  angle  of  one  hundred  and  thirty -five  degrees,  for  it  is  a  new  measure  and 
an  unknown  quantity  to  the  great  majority  of  cutters  at  present : 

Form  a  right  angle  ;  from  its  point  draw  a  circle  as  large  as  you  can,  and  firm  two  points,  as  shown  in  Dias. 
XI  aud  XII ;  draw  a  line  from  the  starting  point  to  the  second  point  of  the  circle,  which  will  make  one  angle  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  degrees,  to  which  is  added  fifteen  degrees  in  front,  to  make  the  angle  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  degrees.  The  fifteen  degrees  are  two  lines  spread  one-quarter  of  tlieir  length,  as  a  part  of  a  circle 
twenty  inches  long  and  five  inches  wide.  The  angle  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  degrees  is  also  one  square,  aud 
one-half  square,  and  may  be  found  as  follows :  From  the  center  of  back  and  through  the  starting  point  tlraw  a 
right  angle,  as  shown  by  the  front  sleeve  bases  in  all  the  diagrams,  and  on  that  line,  go  down,  and  square  across 
and  forward  at  equal  distances,  say  twenty  inches,  aud  through  that  point  draw  the  front  line  of  the  angle  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  degrees.  Forming  a  right  angle,  aud  marking  each  line  at  equal  distances,  and  drawing  a 
line  through  said  equally  distant  points,  is  equal  to  cutting  a  square  in  two  from  point  ti)  point,  and  consequently, 
said  points  will  fi)rm  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  The  square  contains  ninety  degrees,  and  the  half  square 
contains  forty-five  degrees,  and  the  whole  of  it  is  mie  huiulred  itud  thiiiy-fiiy  degrees.  (See  Dia.  II-A.)  lu  all 
cases  where  an  angle  is  to  be  found,  the  dimensions  should  be  taken  on  a  large  scale,  because  on  a  large  scale  the 
variations  are  less  than  on  a  small  scale. 

The  form  of  Dia.  I  is  correct,  and  may  be  used  as  an  instrument  to  measure  all  shoulders,  and  the  edges  of 
the  angle  should  not  be  less  than  eight  inches  and  may  be  drawn  out  more.  It  should  be  large  enough  to  reach 
over  both  shoulders  of  a  full  grown  person.  The  application  and  the  use  of  said  angle  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  degree.^  is  fully  described  elsewhere. 

How  to  make  a  scale  :  Take  one  half  l^reast  measure  aud  two  aud  one-half  inches,  in  all  cases,  and  divide 
the  result  into  twenty  equal  parts.  The  common  inch  will  produce  a  breast  size  of  thirty-five,  and  the  same  for 
the  seat  size.  Seventeen  and  a  half  inches  is  one-half  of  thirty-five,  and  the  two  aud  one-half  inches  make  the 
twenty  units  for  size  thirty-five. 

To  make  the  larger  or  smaller  .scales :  Take  the  half-lireast  and  two  and  one-half  inches  ;  mark  the  half,  the 
quarter,  and  the  three-quarters  of  it.  and  divide  each  quarter  into  five  equal  parts  with  a  compass,  and  then  divide 
each  unit  into  halves,  quarters  and  eighths.  A  cutter  should  always  know  just  what  his  scale  contains,  and  should 
in  all  cases  be  al.ile  to  make  his  own  scales. 
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The  use  of  fractional  scalei<  is  not  uecessary.  If  the  measure  indicates  a  somewhat  larger  size,  say  thirty-six 
and  a  half,  take  a  scale  of  thirty-six  for  a  short  person,  and  do  not  cut  away  the  chalkmarks  in  width.  If  the 
person  is  tall,  take  a  thirty-seven  scale  and  cut  away  all  the  chalkmarks  in  width.  Ordinarily,  make  small  chalk- 
marks  and  cut  them  through  in  the  center.  Material  which  requires  large  seams  should  also  lie  cut  on  the  outside 
of  the  chalkmarks.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  cut  a  garment  one-half  size  larger  or  smaller,  without  using  iractional 
scales. 

A  set  of  scales  will  accompany  each  copy  of  this  work  ;  but  any  graduated  set  of  scales  can  be  used.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  to  select  a  scale  which  contains  one-half  breast  and  two  and  a  half  inches,  in  twenty  units.  Such 
selection  may  result  in  a  fractional  scale  by  some,  but  it  can  be  used.  There  is  no  other  system  in  existence  by 
which  a  forcing  scale  can  be  used,  and  give  satisfactory  results.      (See  article  on  "Si-irntific  Qdmhifioni^." 
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SCALE:  One-half  seat  measure  and  two  aud  a  half  inches,  divided  into  twenty  parts.  Form  an  angle  of 
seven  and  a  half  degrees,  and  mark  it  ten  numbers  wide,  at  a  length  of  eighty  numbers,  or  one-eighth  of 
its  entire  length. — The  angle  of  seven  and  a  half  degrees  has  a  width  of  one-eighth  of  its  length.  At  the 
top  of  said  angle,  or  at  the  width  of  ten  numbers,  start  the  top  of  pants,  and  go  downward  ten  numbers  for 
the  fork  or  crotch,  and  continue  downward  a  distance  of  thirty-two  numbers  from  the  top;  again  mark  eight 
numbers  from  the  top,  or  two  numbers  above  the  crotch  ;  at  the  points  eight  and  thirty -two  is  an  even  division  for 
the  purpose  of  dividing  the  angle  of  seven  and  a  half  degrees  into  three  equal  parts,  or  two  and  a  half  degrees 
each  ;  at  eight  go  sidewise  three,  six  and  nine,  and  forward  three  ;  at  thirty-two  go  sidewise  two,  four  and  six, 
and  forward  two  ;  strike  lines  through  two  and  three,  four  and  six,  and  six  and  nine  sidewise,  and  through  two 
and  three  forward.  Each  line  will  represent  an  angle  of  two  and  a  half  degrees.  Except  for  equal  divisions, 
points  eight  and  thirty-two  have  nothing  of  importance  about  them,  neitiier  has  the  line  through  four  and  six, 
which  is  also  only  an  even  division  of  the  angle  of  seven  and  a  half  degrees  in  three  equal  parts;  but  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  angle  of  seven  and  a  half  degrees  spreads  one-eighth  of  its  length;  conseipiently  it  contracts  one 
inch  in  eight,  and  four  inches  in  thirty-two ;  hence  the  width  of  the  angle  of  seven  and  a  half  degrees  is  six  inches 
at  a  length  of  thirty-two  whenever  it  is  ten  inches  at  the  starting  point. 

The  front  line  of  the  angle  of  seven  and  one-half  degrees  I  use  as  a  base  to  work  from,  but  either  one  of  the 
other  lines  would  be  just  as  suitable  a  base,  particularly  the  line  from  two  and  three  sidewise,  which  is  to  be  the 
center  line  of  the  pants  leg,  and  from  which  line  a  right  angle  each  way  will  be  nearer  horizontal  than  any  other 
right  angle,  when  the  pants  are  on  the  body.  Consecjuently  it  is  a  good  line  to  square  from  for  both  a  level  toil 
and  a  level  bottom  ;  but  for  reasons  hereafter  explained,  it  is  not  a  xiire  line  to  square  from  to  nick  the  seams 
when  the  foreparts  are  cut  smaller  and  the  backs  wider  ;  in  fact,  no  square  line  is  sure  for  that  purpose.  But  a 
sweep  from  the  point  of  the  angle  of  seven  and  a  half  degrees  will  make  true  connections  at  any  point,  no  niaiter 
how  narrow  the  front  or  how  wide  the  i^ack  may  be,  or  if  both  be  even. 

After  having  formed  the  angle  of  seven  and  a  half  degrees,  and  having  it  divided  into  three  equal  parts  (or 
in  two  and  a  half  degrees  each),  two  and  a  half  degrees,  or  one  part,  is  placed  in  front  of  the  angle  of  seven  and 
a  half  degrees  for  the  crotch  or  fork.  The  seven  and  a  half  degrees  furnish  the  outside  of  the  pants  leg — that  is, 
one  front,  one  side,  and  one  back,  except  a  small  fraction  of  say  three-quartei-s,  which  is  thrown  forward  on  the 
top  of  the  front  of  waist,  and  is  further  explained  elsewhere. 

The  top  and  the  front  edge  of  all  pants  is  about  one-eighth  of  the  whole  waist  measure,  taken  close.  But 
if  the  question  should  be  asked  why  it  is  one-eighth  of  the  close  whole  waist  measure,  I  must  say  that  I  can  not 
give  any  other  reason  than  that  it  has  proven  true  in  years  of  practice. 

The  angle  of  two  and  a  half  degrees  forms  the  crotch,  to  which  is  added  about  one  and  a  quarter  far  dress 
and  extra  straddle — as  shown  in  the  diagram.  The  angle  of  seven  and  a  half  degrees,  with  a  width  of  one-fourth 
seat  and  one  and  a  fourth  inches,  or  ten  numbers,  at  the  top  of  waist,  will  produce  three-fourths  of  one  leg;  and 
the  angle  of  two  and  a  half  degrees  added  to  the  angle  of  seven  and  a  half  degrees  will  jiroduce  the  fourth  (juartcr, 
or  enough  to  cover  and  to  fit  one  leg,  the  whole  being  one  angle  of  ten  degrees. 

Whatever  fashion,  or  notion,  or  a  larger  boot  or  shoe,  may  require  further  at  the  bottom,  must  be  allowed 
equally  on  each  side  and  inside ;  and  again,  whatever  the  forepart  may  be  decreased,  must  be  allowed  on  the 
back.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  seams  are  not  placed  in  the  center  of  either  the  outside  or  the  inside,  but  more  to 
the  front. 
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The  anc-le  of  seven  aud  a  half  degrees  forms  the  top  of  the  side  on  a  straight  line,  and  the  back  has  from  one 
to  one  and  a  half  inches  gore  cut  in  its  center.  This  gore,  however,  may  he  hotter  divided  into  two  small  ones — 
one  in  the  middle  of  the  hack  anil  the  other  at  the  side  seam.  The  back  is  sloped  off  fifteen  degrees  from  the  seat 
line  upward,  as  shown  in  the  diagram.  The  width  of  the  angle  of  fifteen  degrees  is  one-fourth  of  its  length,  and 
to  draw  it,  "o  up  ten  numbers  and  sidewise  two  and  a  half  numbers.  Three  and  a  fourth  numbers  above  the 
crotch  is  the  so-called  seat  line,  from  whiili  i>"int  the  top  of  the  l)ack  is  sloped  off  fifteen  degrees.  The  seat  line, 
as  shown  in  Dia.  XIV,  is  a  horizontal  line  over  the  largest  part  of  the  seat  when  the  pants  are  on  the  body,  and 
there  the  scat  measure  must  be  taken.  It  must  be  taken  as  tightly  as  you  would  measure  a  stove  pipe,  or  else  the 
pants  will  become  too  large. 

The  angle  of  seven  and  a  half  degrees,  with  its  width  of  ten  at  the  top  of  the  waist  and  the  back  slope  of 
fifteen  deo-rees  taken  off,  and  the  back  seam  formed  as  shown  in  the  diagrams,  will  produce  the  two  seat  lines 
about  nineteen  and  one-half  numbers  for  the  dress  side,  of  which  must  be  used  about  one  and  one-quarter  inches 
for  all  seams,  leaving  three  quarter  inches  for  extra  width  over  the  seat  for  the  half  pants,  which  is  enough. 

Elsewhere  it  is  explained  why  a  narrow  tape  will  record  a  shorter  measure  around  the  fleshy  parts  of  a  person 
than  a  broad  strip  of  cloth,  say  ten  inches  wide.  It  should  also  be  observed  that  a  broad  strip  of  material,  drawn 
around  the  seat  while  standing,  will  record,  say  about  one  and  one-half  inches  more  than  a  narrow  tape  half  an 
inch  wide,  both  being  drawn  with  the  same  strain.  When  a  person  is  sitting,  the  length  of  the  abdomen  contracts, 
but  increases  in  circumference,  aud  may  expand  anywhere  from  one  inch,  in  a  person  of  light  build,  to  five  inches 
in  one  that  is  quite  fleshy.  Therefore,  while  in  a  sitting  position  is  the  time  to  make  a  correct  circumference 
measure  over  the  seat  as  far  as  such  a  measure  can  be  taken,  or  as  far  as  a  correct  measure  is  actually  necessary 
for  cutting  a  garment.  This  measure,  if  transferred  to  the  seat  line,  requires  no  allowance  except  for  seams. 
When  a  person  assumes  a  sitting  position,  his  entire  body  is  on  a  strain.  The  seat  aud  abdomen  grows  very  rigid, 
and  in  this  condition  a  more  correct  measure  may  be  taken  with  a  narrow  tape.  If  a  i>air  of  pants  should  be  made 
up  as  large  as  such  a  measure,  it  will  be  large  enough  for  a  close  fit,  providing  all  other  jiarts  are  correct.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  a  trifle  surplus  cloth  at  this  point,  allowed  at  the  side,  will  be  (piite  iu  its  place,  and  will 
never  come  amiss,  but  instea<l  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  the  wearer. 

Bv  taking  into  cousiileration  the  sitting  or  stauiling  ])osition  of  the  body,  in  connection  with  the  circumference 
measure  of  the  seat,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  location  of  the  seat  line  be  positively  known  when  the 
garment  is  apart  and  spread  upon  a  flat  talile,  like  a  pattern.  Always  hvnr  in  mind  that  the  seat  line  in.  front 
will  be  three  and  a  fourth  numbers  above  the  point  of  the  crotch  and  about  two  and  a  half  numbers  higher  on  the 
back,  or  whatever  the  spread  of  the  angle  of  fifteen  degrees  across  the  back  may  be.  When  the  pants  are  on  the 
body,  this  extra  length  in  the  back  of  the  pants  will  i)e  taken  up  iu  winding  around  the  seat,  and  pushing  back- 
ward and  downward  with  the  seat;  and  whatever  that  takes  up  must  l)e  allowed  again  (m  top,  as  shown  in  Dia. 
XIX,  or  must  be  obtained  from  below,  as  shown  in  Dia.  XIV,  which  shows  the  true  length  as  far  as  necessary. 
But  another  inch  may  be  added  to  the  length  on  the  top  of  the  back,  in  order  to  make  the  back  that  much  higher 
than  the  front  when  on  the  body.  In  Dia.  XX,  this  extra  height  of  the  back  is  four  numbers,  and  is  a  permanent 
thing,  even  if  a  larger  waist  requires  the  front  to  be  higher.  Raising  the  top  of  the  front  for  a  large-waisted  pants 
is  caused  by  the  same  principle  as  raising  the  top  of  the  back,  only  less  prominent.  As  the  seat  requires  extra 
length  behind,  s  >  does  a  larger  abdomen  directly  iu  front  require  extra  length.  Hence,  large-waisted  pants 
require  some  extra  width  at  the  top  of  the  side  in  order  to  throw  the  fore-j)art  forward  aud  downward,  forming  a 
curve  over  the  front  of  the  abdomen;  and,  that  length  being  supplied  from  the  top  of  the  front,  the  same  must 
l)e  allowed  again  from  where  it  was  taken.  By  extra  width  on  the  top  of  tlie  side,  I  mean  an  extra  width  outside 
of  the  angle  of  seven  aud  a  half  degrees,  which  is  to  be  the  portion  thrown  forward,  and  need  not  in  any  case  be 
more  than  an  inch.     The  same  amount  is  enough  for  the  extra  length  on  the  top  of  the  front. 

To  regulate  the  waist  of  pants,  it  is  necessary  that  the  waist  must  be  made  as  wide  as  the  measure  indicates 
when  the  person  is  sitting,  and  it  may  even  be  wider  if  a  customer  so  desires.  Some  individuals  are  very  sensitive 
around  the  waist,  aud  for  such  pants  it  will  be  better  that  they  be  two  inches  too  large  there,  than  half  an  inch 
too  small,  or  even  a  close  fit.  In  no  case  should  an  extra  waist  proportion  be  allowed  behind,  unless  it  is  to  be 
buckled  up  or  to  hang  loose  ;  for  if  it  is  to  be  used  to  supply  the  waist  proportion  in  front,  it  must  necessarily  be 
drawn  fiirward,  consequently  will  wrinkle  the  whole  pants,  and  may  produce  tightness  in  the  crotch.  Surplus 
waist  nuiy  be  allowed  behind,   as  long  as  it  remains  under  the   buckle  strap,  and  such  surplus  will  buckle  up 
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Straight.  But  if  surplus  cloth  is  allowed  in  front  or  at  the  side,  and  is  drawn  backward  under  the  buckle  strap, 
it  will  draw  wrinkles  across  the  seat.  Pants  too  loose  at  the  front  or  at  the  side  may  be  all  right  as  long  as  the 
wearer  will  carry  them  on  his  suspenders. 

The  angle  of  seven  and  one-half  degrees,  with  the  back  sloped  off  fifteen  degrees,  and  three-quarters  allowed 
in  front,  must  be  considered  a  permanent  thing,  and  within  that  space  and  along  and  around  the  hollow  of  the 
back  of  the  waist,  all  surplus  must  be  cut  away  in  one  or  two  gores,  according  to  the  measure  taken  in  a  sitting 
position.  Surplus  waist  proportion  is  best  allowed  by  a  spring  within  the  back  gore,  as  shown  in  Dia.  XXI, 
which  will  remain  where  it  is  cut  and  can  not  be  drawn  backward  under  the  buckle  strap. 

Pants  can  usually  be  worn  pretty  close  at  the  soft,  or  hollow  part  of  the  waist,  but  they  must  be  plenty  large 
as  soon  as  they  come  in  contact  with  the  short  ribs,  and  such  width  must  be  at  the  sides,  as  shown  in 
Dia.  XXI.  Now,  if  the  waist  requires  more,  that  amount  must  be  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  one  part  being 
added  to  the  front  and  two  parts  to  the  side ;  so  that  when  the  pants  are  on  the  body,  the  whole  will  be  equally 
divided, — one  part  in  front,  one  part  on  the  left  side,  and  one  part  on  the  right.  The  waist,  when  it  grows  large, 
expands  forward  and  sidewise,  and  extra  waist  proportion  must  be  supplied  accordingly. 

The  center  line  of  the  angle  of  ten  degrees  should  be  perhaps  more  fully  explained.  Said  center  line  runs 
on  and  along  the  whole  center  of  the  leg  when  the  garment  is  upon  the  body,  unless,  by  some  miscalculation  it  is 
drawn  out  of  shape.  From  this  line  all  bottoms  and  tops  of  the  fore-part  may  be  squared,  and  from  it  the  top 
and  front  of  the  fore-part  is  one-eighth  waist,  actual  measure.  It  forms  the  crease  line,  and  from  it  the  bottom  is 
made  an  equal  distance  on  each  side.  The  knee  also  is  formed  from  it  as  a  center.  But  as  the  inside  of  the  leg 
is  a  straight  line  and  the  outside  of  the  leg  is  hollow  at  the  knee,  it  follows  that,  for  a  close-fitting  pants  leg  at  the 
knee,  the  outside  first  requires  a  reduction  of  say  three-eighths  to  one-half  an  inch,  on  double  cloth,  which  again 
is  allowed  at  the  inside,  after  which  the  width  may  be  reduced  equally  on  each  side,  if  such  reduction  is  necessary. 

The  angle  of  seven  and  a  half  degrees  runs  in  slope  with  the  leg,  though  on  a  perfectly  straight  line,  and  if 
the  pants  leg  is  to  be  shaped  in  accordance  with  the  shape  of  the  leg,  as  it  must  be  if  a  close  fit  is  desired,  then 
wherever  the  leg  has  a  hollow  the  garment  must  be  reduced,  and  wherever  the  leg  has  a  swell  the  pants  also  must 
be  enlarged.  This  is  the  case  with  all  legs.  The  side  of  the  knee  should  bo  hollowed  out,  while  at  the  calf  the 
side  seam  must  run  outwai'd  If  the  person  be  "  bow-legged,"  then  the  outside  must  receive  more  cloth  and  the 
inside  less,  if  the  form  of  the  leg  is  to  be  followed ;  but,  as  a  general  thing,  bow  legs  in  pants  should  be  so  formed 
that  the  inside  is  jiretty  full,  in  order  to  hirle  such  a  defoi'mity.  So-called  "  knock  knees"  require  more  cloth  on 
the  inside  of  the  knee,  and  therefore  more  must  be  taken  from  the  outside.  Knock  knees  are  not  so  much  a 
deformity  as  bow  legs,  and  such  pants  legs  may  be  cut  and  made  according  to  the  shape  of  the  leg. 

There  is  one  more  bend  in  the  leg  which  requires  mentioning  here,  and  that  is  the  knee  itself.  A  close-fitting 
pants  must  have  the  shape  of  the  side  of  the  leg  and  the  shape  of  the  knee  in  front  as  well.  If  the  pants  leg  is 
not  cut  or  worked  according  to  the  knee,  the  knee  itself  will  work  it  out  by  stretching  the  front  or  wrinkling  the 
back.  By  fulling  the  fore  part  one-fourth  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch  over  the  knee,  and  "  fulling"  the  same  on 
both  seams,  the  whole  difficulty  will  be  overcome.  Or,  what  is  still  better,  stretch  the  back  that  much.  If  this 
is  to  be  done  correctly,  it  must  not  lie  left  to  the  sweet  will  of  the  pants  makers  to  stretch  or  shrink  as  much  as 
they  please  or  where  they  they  please,  but  everything  must  be  distinctly  notched,  say  five  inches  above  and  five 
inches  below  the  knee. 

This  is  also  true  when  you  cut  spring  bottoms.  Spring  bottoms  have  come  and  gone  regularly  for  the  past 
forty  years,  and  they  will  soon  come  again,  and  when  they  come  again  some  cutter  or  tailor  will  be  glad  to  know 
something  about  them.  When  spring  bottoms  were  first  introduced  they  were  made  with  a  piece  or  wedge  set  in 
the  center  of  the  fore  part,  on  the  same  principle  as  leggings  are  made  to-day,  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  by 
allowing  that  wedge  on  each  side  of  the  back,  and  by  stretching  the  sides  of  each  fore  part  toward  its  center,  the 
side  of  the  fore  part  would  spring  forward,  and  the  wedge  added  at  the  side  of  the  back  filled  the  vacancy  at  the 
stretched  side.  If  there  could  be  a  seam  in  the  center  of  the  fore  part  we  would  simply  add  say  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  more  on  each  seam  in  front,  and  the  spring  would  be  there;  or  if  we  could  cut  our  fore  part  to  a  point  at 
the  bottom,  leaving  the  whole  width  at  the  back,  the  spring  would  also  be  there,  and  all  without  stretching  or 
shrinking  anything,  because  the  spring  would  be  cut  where  it  belongs.  But  style  and  economy  of  material 
require  all  seams  to  be  at  the  side,  and  for  the  reason  that  the  spring  must  be  worked  toward  the  center  of  the 
^ront,  all  such  fore  parts  must  be  as  narrow  as  possible,  because  a  narrow  fore  part  of  six  inches  will  stretch  more 
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easily  than  a  fore  part  of  eight  inches.  Now,  in  springing  the  bottom  and  forcing  both  seams  of  the  fore  part 
forward  as  a  spring,  all  must  be  done  by  stretching  the  sides  of  the  fore  part  before  the  seams  are  sewed,  and  in 
such  manner  that  the  fore  parts  will  fit  into  the  spring  on  the  back.  It  will  be  of  no  practical  use  to  do  the 
stretching  at  the  sides  but  a  part  of  the  way,  and  attempting  to  force  the  spring  forward  by  shrinking  the  center 
of  the  front,  as  all  such  shrinking  will  return.  Nor  will  it  do  any  good  to  hold  the  back  full  on  the  fore  part, 
and  sew  the  seams,  and  then  attempt  to  stretch  the  fore  part ;  for,  even  if  the  stretching  could  be  accomplished  in 
this  way,  the  sewed-up  seam  would  soon  draw  back,  because  a  sewed  seam,  and  jiarticularly  a  machine-sewed 
seam,  can  be  stretched  but  very  little,  and  if  it  does  stretch  will  soon  return  to  its  former  condition.  The 
stretching  of  the  side  of  the  fore-part  must  also  be  alike  on  both  sides,  as  well  as  alike  on  both  legs,  or  else  the 
springs  will  not  run  in  the  same  direction  ;  or  they  may  not  spring  to  the  center  of  the  foot,  but  to  one  or  the 
other  side.  The  stretching  must  also  be  done  as  far  down  as  possible,  and  must  never  be  started  higher  thau 
about  five  inches  above  the  bottoms,  all  of  which  must  lie  indicated  by  correct  nicks  in  the  front  and  back. 

All  nicks,  and  jiarticularly  on  pants,  should  be  cut  small  and  distinct.  It  would  be  best  to  make  just  a  small, 
straight  cut  :  and  the  maker  should  lie  nMjuired  to  put  them  together  with  the  utmost  precision,  and  not  one  side 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  up  and  the  other  a  (piarter  of  an  inch  ilown.  Why  I  claim  that  the  nicking  and  putting 
together  are  very  particular  features  regarding  pants,  for  this  reason  :  All  parts  of  pants  are  very  long,  ami  while 
a  small  twist,  say  in  the  sleeve  of  a  coat,  may  not  show  much,  the  same  twist  will  show  plainly  in  a  pants  that  is 
three  times  as  long.  In  order  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of  what  I  mean  by  the  term  "twist,"  take  a  pants  pattern 
and  pin  it  together  at  each  side  of  the  liottom,  then  throw  it  out  of  gear,  say  (me-fourlli  of  an  inch  at  the  hips, 
and  see  what  twi.st  will  be  at  the  whole  length. 

Now,  the  foregoing  points  are  figured  down  pretty  close,  but  figuring  on  pajier  ami  practicing  on  garments 
are  two  different  things.  Fine  garment-cutting  and  making  are  something  more  than  can  be  learned  from  a 
multiplication  taiile.  It  requires  a  practical  knowledge  of  what  a  customer  really  requires,  and  what  he  ought  to 
have  ;  it  also  recpiires  practical  knowledge  of  the  proportions  of  the  different  parts  of  a  garment.  It  is,  for 
instance,  of  little  importance  if  a  pants  leg  is  half  an  inch  larger  or  smaller,  so  long  as  the  garment  hangs  nicely 
when  on  the  body,  and  the  bottom  corresponds  with  the  knee  and  thigh,  and  so  on — all  of  which  is  something 
that  cannot  be  learned  from  the  books.  If  a  cutter  is  what  may  be  termed  a  "natural-born"  cutter,  all  such 
things  will  come  to  him  ;  l)ut  if  he  is  not  so  gifted,  then  he  must  train  himself  to  it,  an<l  in  no  other  way  will  he 
succeed  as  a  cutter. 

On  tO])  of  front,  the  pants  diagrams  are  thrown  forward  from  five-eighths  to  two  nundiers.  Persons  who 
stand  very  erect,  and  have  small  waists,  have  enough  if  one-half  is  thrown  out.  Large  waisted  persons  stand 
naturally  very  erect,  and  a  form  of  forty-four  seat,  and  forty-six  waist,  made  up,  can  be  fitted  with  one  and 
one-half,  while  two  numbers,  like  Dia.  XX,  is  enough  for  forty-six  seat  and  fifty  waist,  made  up.  Forty  seat, 
forty  hij)  and  forty  waist,  made  up,  can  be  fitted  with  one  and  one-fourth,  and  the  same  is  true  of  thirty-seven 
seat  and  thirty-seven  waist,  made  up,  all  such  waists  to  have  the  angle  of  seven  and  one-half  degrees  complete  at 
the  side,  or  even  one  inch  allowance,  as  jjer  Dia.  XX.  The  gore  in  the  back  is  to  be  one  inch  at  the  top  of 
fore-part  and  running  out  to  tiofhimj  at  the  toji  of  back,  and  which  may  be  called  extra  looseness,  but  which  can 
not  be  drawn  backward  under  the  inickle  strap,  but  will  remain  at  the  side  and  prevent  the  waistband  from  striking 
the  short  ril)s. 

Outlets  on  the  waist  of  a  pants  would  do  more  good  if  left  on  the  top  of  side,  running  out  to  nothing  at  aliout 
line  sixteen,  but  the  outlet,  if  left  on  there,  re(juires  too  much  work  to  let  out,  and  the  outlet  is  usually  left  on 
behind.  When  such  a  crotch  must  lie  let  out,  the  back  crotch  seam  from  line  sixteen  nj)ward,  should  be  stretched 
upward  say  one-quarter  to  one-half  inch,  and  the  whole  back  seam,  above  the  crotch  should  be  stretched,  as  much 
as  possible,  and  that  may  easily  be  stretched  one  full  inch,  and  the  stretching  should  be  done  mostly  at,  or  near, 
the  seat  line,  and  as  far  sidewise  as  ])ossible,  and  if  the  seat  is  lined  and  the  lining  is  straight,  and  will  not  stretch, 
a  wedge  must  be  put  in  the  lining,  as  shown  on  the  outside  of  Dia.  XVIII.  The  outside  can  almost  always  be 
stretched  any  amount  desired. 

Stretching  the  back  thus,  the  outlet,  left  behind,  will  fall  sidewise,  where  it  really  belongs,  but  when  said 
outlet  is  simply  let  out  behin<l,  it  will  remain  behind,  and  must  be  pulled  forward,  and  even  if  the  pants  feel  wide 
enough  at  the  waist,  the  wearer  may  not  feel  at  home  in  them  when  sitting  down.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
pants  have  too  much  seat,  but  not  too  much  waist,  the  best  way  is  to  rip  up  the  side  seam,  from  line  sixteen 
upward,  and  stretch  the  side  of  the  liack,  say  one  inch,  and  cut  it  off  on  to]),  all  of  which  makes  the  seat  shorter 
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behind.  Stretching  the  side  of  the  back  upward  from  the  side  of  the  crotch  is  equal  to  cutting  a  larger  gore 
between  the  front  and  Imck  on  top  of  side,  and  allowing  it  behind.  If  the  pants  are  lined  in  the  seat,  or  all  the 
way  down,  a  large  fold  should  be  laid  in  the  back  lining  in  place  of  cutting  it  in  as  some  do,  to  imitate  the  gore, 
or  as  others  do,  who  baste  the  lining  flat  over  the  gore,  whereby  the  effect  of  that  gore  is  destroyed.  In  short,  all 
linings  in  the  pants  should  be  put  in  plenty  large  on  both  back  and  front,  both  in  width  and  in  length,  on  the 
same  principle,  as  the  lining  in  the  back  of  coats  is  put  in  large.  The  larger  it  is,  the  better  it  will  be.  The 
outside  of  a  pants  mostly  stretches,  but  the  lining  does  not,  and  often  shrinks  from  the  moisture  of  the  body. 

If  we  should  cut  two  pairs  of  pants  over  the  same  pattern,  and  make  one  up  with,  and  the  other  without 
lining,  we  would  find  that  the  one  without  lining  feels  the  larger  when  on  the  body.  All  pants  lining  should 
be  cut  bias. 

To  shape  the  crotch  seam  Dia.  XIV  should  be  observed,  especially  when  the  fore  part  is  to  be  cut  larger 
and  the  back  that  much  smaller,  which  sometimes  may  be  done  to  advantage,  and  may  enable  the  cutter  to  cut 
the  back  without  much  piecing.  In  the  shape  of  Dia.  XIV  the  seam  may  be  thrown  anywhere,  without  losing 
the  balance. 

Some  years  ago,  Mr.  J.  B.  West  brought  out  what  he  termed  a  new  style  of  pants,  by  cutting  the  front  fork 
larger  than  the  back  fork.  But  that  new  style  did  not  last  long,  for  the  reason,  I  suppose,  that  most  of  the 
cutters  did  not  get  the  points  of  the  forks  correct.  There  is  no  question  but  that  it  can  be  done  satisfactorily. 
The  only  objection  I  could  make  is  this :  When  the  inseam  is  thrown  too  far  backward,  the  dress  part  on  that 
seam  locates  too  far  backward,  while  really  the  dress  requires  to  be  located  as  far  forward  as  possible,  antl  for  this 
reasim  I  have  the  undress  fork  located,  near  the  angle  of  ten  degrees,  and  it  may  be  made  just  even  with  that 
angle,  and  all  other  width  allowed  on  the  back. 

If  for  any  reason  it  is  necessary  to  cut  a  pants  with  a  vei-y  large  fork  on  the  front,  and  a  small  fork  on  the 
back,  the  pattern  should  be  cut  like  Dia.  XI,  but  the  fork  sliould  be  spread  so  that  whole  can  be  cut  without 
piecing;  whereby  the  crotch  seam  can  be  thrown  anywhere,  by  the  help  of  the  sweep  from  point  80,  without 
losing  the  balance.  If  the  cutter  is  able  to  cut  that  seam  anywhere,  it  may  save  him  a  great  deal  of  piecing 
where  such  piecing  is  not  desired. 
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THIS  angle  must  be  f'lirtlior  explained.  Although  I  am  using  the  angles  two  ami  a  half,  ten,  fifteen  and 
twenty  degrees  for  cutting  pants,  the  angle  of  seven  and  a  half  degrees  is  the  main  angle,  because  it  cor- 
I'esponds  more  nearly  to  the  slope  of  the  legs,  at  the  outside,  than  an  other  angle,  and  the  combined  outside 
slopes  form  an  angle  of  tifteeu  degrees.  I  do  m>t  claim  that  the  outer  sides  of  a  person's  legs  actually 
slope  fifteen  degrees.  In  fact,  I  know  they  do  not,  hut  they  come  near  enough  to  that  to  bo  practical  for 
garment-cutting.  It  may  be  fourteen  or  sixteen  degrees,  and  it  may  l)e  even  more  than  that,  as  on  short  and  large- 
waisted  forms,  or  it  may  be  less  than  that,  as  on  tall  and  slim  persons,  but  fifteen  degrees  is  the  sixth  part  of  a 
square  and  is  easily  found  iiy  spreading  two  lines  one-fourth  of  their  length.  Going  up  from  a  certain  point  one 
yard,  and  across  one-fourth  yard,  will  make  the  angle  of  fifteen  degrees.  By  placing  a  straight  edge  on  each  side 
of  the  body,  on  and  along  the  slanting  side  of  each  leg,  they  woidd  form  an  angle  of  fifteen  degrees.  These  slopes 
are  certainly  the  longest  and  straightest  lines  that  can  be  drawn  on  the  human  form,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
contend  that  they  are  not  good  lines  to  use  as  bases  for  cutting  pants.  The  longest  and  straightest  lines  are 
always  the  best  to  be  use<l  as  bases  to  work  from  for  almost  anything.  Within  these  two  lines,  representing  the 
angle  of  fifteen  degrees,  is  contained  the  whole  pants,  providing  the  proper  circumferences  are  obtained  to  go 
around  the  entire  body.  Wrajiping  a  sheet  of  paper  around  the  body  will  give  the  correct  idea,  of  what  I  mean. 
There  is  the  slope  of  fifteen  degrees,  and  there  is  the  circumference  around  the  whole  body,  an<l  represents  a  cover 
for  both  legs  as  though  they  were  one. 

Pants  are  cut  for  one  side  of  the  body,  but  on  double  cloth  ;  so  we  make  our  calculation  for  half  of  the  body 
only.  If  we  shape  that  sheet  of  paper  according  to  the  form  of  the  body,  it  will  represent  a  slope,  on  the  sides,  of 
fifteen  degrees,  while  a  straight  line  in  front  and  center  of  the  body  will  divide  the  angle  of  fifteen  degrees  into 
two  equal  parts,  or  seven  and  a  half  degi'ees,  on  each  side,  which  seven  and  a  half  degrees  are  used  as  a  base  for 
this  garment,  representing  a  cover  of  three-fourths  of  one  leg,  viz.:  one  front,  one  side  and  one  back.  The  inside 
of  the  leg  requires  as  its  share  one-third  of  the  whole  outside,  and  as  the  whole  outside  is  the  angle  of  seven  and 
a  half  degrees,  it  follows  that  (me-third  equals  two  and  a  half  degrees,  which  latter,  attached  to  the  angle  of  seven 
and  a  half  degrees,  forms  one  whole  angle  of  ten  degrees. 

This  angle  of  ten  degrees,  with  its  proper  width,  will  cover  a  bare  leg,  an<l  if  it  does  not  exactly  fit  it,  it  will 
at  least  represent  the  same  slopes,  and  by  these,  reductions  at  the  knee  and  a<lditions  to  the  Iiottom  can  be  made. 
For  the  point  of  the  double  dress  fork  one  and  one-eighth  to  one  ami  one-quarter  is  to  be  allowed,  outside  of  the 
angle  of  ten  degrees,  and  three-eighths  less  for  the  double  undress  side,  and  whatever  the  forepart  is  made  smaller 
is  alloweil  again  on  the  back.  The  points  of  the  forks  must  be  so  constructed  that  they  all  rest  on  the  same  sweep, 
as  shown  in  Dia.  XIV,  unless  the  front  and  the  back  are  made  extremely  wide  or  narrow,  in  which  case  the 
points  can  not  rest  on  the  sweep,  but  must  be  put  as  shown  in  Dia.  XIV.  The  allowance  of  one  and  one-eighth 
to  one  and  one-quarter  for  the  double  dress  fork  is  simply  an  average  quantity  and  one  is  enough  for  a  close  fit, 
while  a  very  loose  fit,  or  ojien  cut,  may  have  one  and  three-eighths  allowed.  That  part  of  the  pants  can  not  be 
t  to  fit  close  to  the  body,  Init  must  always  have  some  loose  cloth   there,  but  it  must  be  cut  so  that  it  will  hang 
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Straight.  Years  of  experience  have  taught  me  that  one  and  one-eighth  to  one  and  one-quarter  Is  a  good  average. 
The  same  cause,  which  re((uires  tlie  front  of  the  waist  to  be  thrown  forward  of  the  base  ou  7 J  deg.,  requires 
the  aihlition  to  the  fork,  and  to  the  angle  of  10  deg.,-  and  the  normal  form  requii-es  about  the  same  amount  at  the 
waist  and  at  the  undress  side.  If  the  front  base  were  moved  forward  to  the  front  of  waist,  the  angle  of  10  deg. 
would  also  move  forward  to  the  half  undress  fork.  The  extra  allowance  for  the  dress  fork  must  be  considered 
independent  of  the  body,  as  it  is  a  one-sided  aflkir. 

For  a  close  fitting  leg  the  angle  of  10  deg.  may  have  an  allowance  of  ^  double  at  the  inside  of  the  knee,  or 
the  forepart  may  be  placed  on  the  base,  and  ^  allowed  on  the  back,  and  a  larger  leg  may  have  anything  more, 
which  a  nice  slope  of  the  seams  allows,  but  which  in  no  case  may  be  more  than  f  to  |  on  the  double.  Large 
spring  bottoms  will  have  to  be  considered  as  close  fitting  at  each  seam,  and  the  springs  thrown  forward  by 
stretching  the  side  seams. 

The  side  of  the  knee  may  be  hollowed  out  i  on  the  double,  and  in  this  case  nuiy  be  considered  as  that  portion 
which  is  thrown  outward  on  the  inside,  in  order  to  give  the  pants  leg  the  natural  slope  of  the  body  for  both  inside 
and  outside.  For  a  large  leg  the  side  of  the  knee  may  have  anything  more  which  is  consistent  with  a  nice  sloj)e 
of  the  side  seam,  starting  at  the  seat  line.  The  above  description  of  a  close  fitting  pants  leg  at  the  knee  will  hold 
good  on  a  few  sizes  only,  say  from  35  to  o7.  Larger  sizes  must  be  reduced  more  and  require  less  than  the  angle 
of  7i  deg.,  as  seen  in  Dia.  XX,  and  smaller  sizes  must  have  more  width. 

If  a  large  size  is  to  be  fitted  with  a  close-fitting  leg  at  the  knee,  the  best  way  to  obtain  the  correct  points  is  to 
take  the  center  line  of  the  angle  of  10  deg.  as  a  point  to  measure  from,  and  give  the  double  inside  i  more  than 
the  double  outside,  which  will  be  the  same  as  the  above  calculation  for  a  medium  size.  As  stated  elsewhere,  the 
allowance  on  top  of  front  of  the  waist  to  the  angle  of  7^  deg.,  and  to  the  fork  and  to  the  knee,  is  caused  by  the 
base  being  located  f  to  the  side  of  the  center  of  the  body. 

In  a  standing  position  the  base  would  locate  at  the  supposed  inside  edge  of  the  front  of  the  leg,  but  it  must  be 
considered  that  at  each  step  the  center  of  the  whole  upper  body  is  thrown  upon  the  center  of  the  standing  leg,  and 
consequently  the  bases  of  a  pair  of  pants  change  at  each  step,  and  the  pants  is  required  to  set  reasonably  well  in 
all  the  ditterent  positions  in  which  the  leg  may  be  thrown,  all  of  which  can  only  be  accomplished  by  extra  width 
in  the  fork,  and  which  may  be  termed  the  balance  of  a  pants.  If  said  balance  is  not  correct,  the  pants  leg  will 
make  a  kink  or  throw  a  fold  somewhere  upward  to  the  knee. 

This  fault  of  ])auts  can  be  seen  in  the  muddy  streets  of  a  small  town,  as  well  as  on  the  fashionable  boulevards 
in  large  cities,  and  are  even  shown  on  fashion  plates.  Such  may  be  in  style  by  some  reporters  of  fashions,  but  I 
never  did  like  them,  and  I  do  not  suppose  anyone  else  does,  but  somebody  must  cut  and  make  them  as  long  as 
they  are  so  shown  on  the  fashion  plates. 

This  ipiestion  will  always  have  to  be  considered  by  cutters,  and  it  cannot  be  explained  too  much.  Careless 
nicking  of  the  seams,  or  carelessness  in  bringing  the  nicks  together  when  the  legs  are  sewed  up,  will  also  cause  a 
twist  in  the  legs,  one  way  or  the  other.  Pants  legs  which  draw  from  bottom  of  inside,  up  uu<l  forward,  to  the 
knee,  may  be  changed  either  by  giving  more  width  at  the  inside  of  the  bottom,  starting  at  the  fork,  or  by  reducing 
width  at  the  top  and  front  of  waist,  and  running  it  out  gradually  below  the  knee.  If  the  reduction  of  the  front 
of  the  waist  makes  the  waist  too  small,  allow  behind  what  is  taken  oft  in  front. 

If  anybody  will  go  to  the  trouble  to  open  his  own  pants  in  front,  and  draw  the  front  sidewise  and  the  side 
backward,  it  will  be  seen  that  that  twist  from  the  inside  angle  to  front  of  knee  will  form,  and  by  twisting  the 
upper  portion  a  great  deal,  the  twist  will  form  all  over  the  leg.  Now,  if  a  pants  forms  that  twist  itself,  it  shows 
that  the  pants  must  be  altered  contrary ;  that  is,  by  reducing  the  front  and  allowing  behind,  or  in  other  words,  by 
twisting  the  pants  waist  from  the  side  forward  and  from  the  back  sideward.  How  far  that  twist  is  to  be  made 
depends  upon  the  condition, of  the  pants,  also  how  far  down  it  is  to  be  made.  As  to  the  amount  of  changing  such 
a  pattern  or  system  is  not  for  me  to  say ;  I  can  only  point  out  the  way  to  alter,  not  the  amount.  Such  pants, 
when  made  up,  are  hard  to  alter,  but  by  knowing  how  to  alter  them,  a  cutter  can,  at  least,  change  the  next  one. 

The  thigh  proper  would  not  require  IJ  addition  for  the  dress  side  to  the  angle  of  10  deg.,  but  the  legs  at  the 
fork  do  not  join  closely,  but  are  about  1}  inches  apart,  and  at  this  point,  and  in  front  of  the  thigh,  there  is  a 
hollow  which  is  partly  filled  out  with  the  sexual  organ,  which  must  be  provided  with  extra  cloth,  commonly  called 
"dress"  in  tailors'  language.  The  hollow  itself  forms  a  bridge  from  one  leg  to  the  other,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
fitting  pants,  cloth  to  cover  that  bridge  must  be  allowed  for  each  leg,  and  is  put  down  in  this  work  as  an  allowance 
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of  I  to  the  double  angle  of  10  fleg.  for  the  undreps  side.  This  allowance  for  the  bridge  is  made  uu  the  same 
principle  as  the  wedge.s  are,  which  are  put  in  between  the  fingers  of  gloves,  and  which  allow  the  fingers  to  move  in 
any  direction. 

At  line  8  the  dress  fork  is  placed  at  l|f,  but  Ih  is  enough  for  a  close  fit,  and  the  dress  fork  and  the  back 
should  be  even  at  line  8.  The  back  is  even  with  the  front  at  line  8,  and  the  half  dress  fork  at  line  10  is  made 
larger  or  smaller  according  to  the  width  at  line  8,  all  of  which  constitutes  the  difference  between  the  open  and 
the  close  cut  at  that  point. 

Now  I  must  say  something  about  the  1^  thrown  forward  on  top  of  waist,  as  in  Fig.  1.  This  IJ  is  for  .such 
forms  which  throw  their  front  of  waist,  say  |  forward  of  a  straight  line,  running  parallel  \vith  the  front  slope  of 
the  legs,  and  which  is  forward  on  top,  and  which  forms  may  be  called  forward  leaning  waists,  but  the  variations 
are  so  great  that  no  positive  point  can  be  given  ;  but  in  order  to  have  something  for  a  standard,  I  have  put  it 
down  as  f .  The  ^  forward  growth  of  the  top  of  waist  and  the  f  from  the  base  to  the  center,  make  a  combination 
of  1|,  and  any  waist  which  leans  considerably  forward,  or  any  waist  that  is  near  as  large  as  the  seat,  requires 
that  amount.  All  that  which  has  been  said  above  about  the  amount  to  be  thrown  forward  of  the  base  for  the 
normal  form,  as  in  Dia.  XIX,  is  independent  of  any  consideration  for  a  large  waist,  and  which  is  further  ex- 
plained in  the  Article  on  ''  Fants."  But  1  must  add  this:  A  large  waist,  though  it  grows  forward  from  the  back, 
don't  locate  itself  forward  according  to  the  difference  of  the  diameter  from  front  to  back  on  the  same  person, 
as  it  might  be  supposed.  Whenever  the  waist  becomes  larger  the  body  will  straighten  up,  in  order  to  keep  in 
balance,  and  we  can  see  many  large  waisted  forms  whose  front  of  waist  is  no  further  forward  than  that  of  a  small 
waisted  form,  and  consequently  require  not  much  addition  to  the  front,  but  to  the  side.  Hence  1|-  thrown  for- 
ward may  be  plenty  for  even  a  large  waist,  and  I  find  that  two  numbers  are  about  the  most  which  any  pants  can 
stand,  or  ought  to  have.  It  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  measure  the  amount  in  any  shape  or  form,  but  all  this 
must  be  made  by  guess,  and  it  is  fortunate  for  cutters  that  a  quarter  or  even  one  half  inch,  more  or  less,  will 
not  kill  the  fit.      (See  description  of  Fig.  1.) 

The  angle  ot  7A  deg.  is  formed  according  to  the  scale  of  the  seat  measure,  and  over  that  point  the  side  of  the 
pants  may  have  the  full  width  of  that  angle,  while  above  (at  the  waist),  and  below  (at  the  knee),  the  normal 
size  requires  a  reduction,  (^n  the  normal  form  the  seat  measure  is  the  largest,  and  the  hips  are  cut  accordingly, 
and  the  waist  and  the  knee  are  cut  according  to  the  measure,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  whenever  the  waist  becomes 
larger,  the  hips  also  increase,  and  if  we  want  to  cut  the  waist  larger  we  cannot  help  cutting  the  hips  larger  also, 
and  the  hips  will  mostly  follow  the  waist.  It  is  true  there  are  some  extra  large  hips  with  small  waists,  and  if 
this  is  the  case,  the  hips  must  receive  enough  cloth,  and  to  retain  a  nice  slope  of  the  seams,  the  waist  should  be 
cut  down  again  by  a  larger  gore  in  the  middle  of  the  back.  Unless  the  hips  and  waist  are  larger  than  the  seat, 
there  is  no  need  of  going  outside  of  the  angle  of  7i  deg.,  but  extremely  small  waists  and  small  hips  require  a 
reduction  over  the  side,  the  same  as  extremely  large  waists  and  hips  require  an  addition.  How  much  that  may  be 
must  be  left  to  the  cutter,  but  I  will  give  a  rule  which  works  both  ways:  On  a  normal  88  seat  the  hip  may  be 
30  and  the  waist  34,  which  requires  the  full  angle  of  7i  deg.  at  the  side  of  line  eight;  and  at,  and  above,  the  seat 
line,  but  a  reduction  of  say  i  inch  at  the  waist  on  single  cloth,  and  a  small  gore  in  the  back.  Now,  if  the  hips 
should  be  38  inches  too,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  allow  over  the  hips,  and  outside  of  the  angle  of  7^  deg.,  the  differ- 
ence of  such  y|  nunjbers,  at  4  numbers  below  0,  which  is  in  this  case  about  ^  of  <an  inch  on  both  front  and  back. 
Still  larger  hips  in  proportion  to  the  seat  and  still  larger  sizes  can  be  calculated  the  same  way,  and  though  the  rule 
would  hold  good  in  the  case  of  quite  small  hips,  the  proportionately  smaller  hips  are  seldom  found,  and  if  found  at 
all,  will  indicate  a  smaller  waist,  and  the  slope  to  the  smaller  waist  will  regulate  the  smaller  hip,  the  same  as  a 
larger  waist  will  regulate  a  lai-ger  hip. 

Some  persons  are  found  who  are  very  flat  from  back  to  front,  and  broad  from  side  to  side,  but  of  normal 
circumference,  and  for  such,  the  pants  should  be  cut  full  at  the  top  of  side,  and  reduced  on  top  of  front,  because 
they  are  mostly  erect  forms.  In  all  such  cases  I  would  consider  the  backbone,  at  the  hollow  of  the  waist,  as  a 
permanent  thing,  and  regulate  the  waist  for  any  foi-m  at  the  front  and  side. 

To  obtain  the  correct  shape  for  the  depth  of  the  crotch,  is  clearly  shown  in  Dia.  XIII  and  XIV,  or  in  any 
diagram  with  a  sweep  from  point  80,  but  we  can  not  always  go  down  to  point  80,  and  the  next  best  thing  to  be 
done  is  by  squaring  from  the  inside  line  of  the  angle  of  10  deg.  through  point  10  on  the  front  base,  and  it  will 
result  in  the  same  thing.     At  the  crotch  all  faults  of  the  upper  part  of  a  pair  of  pants  are  recorded.     If  the  pants 
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are  too  small  over  the  side  of  waist  or  hip,  the  side  of  the  waist  or  hip  will  seldom  show  it,  because  the  solid  hip 
will  draw  the  pants  up  to  the  side,  and  the  soft  part  of  the  inside  thigh  will  be  pinched  and  sawed  by  every  step. 
We  find  plenty  of  men  who  will  always  direct  cutters  to  give  them  plenty  fork,  because  they  always  have  their 
pants  too  tight,  and  when  we  look  at  such  persons,  we  will  find  that  they  are  always  full  grown  at  the  sides  of  hip 
and  waist.  True,  more  fork  will  help  such  pants,  but  they  will  not  set  as  good  as  if  they  were  supplied  with 
sufficient  cloth  over  the  hips.  Too  much  cloth  over  the  hips  will  not  injure  the  pants,  it  will  simply  make  them 
large  there,  but  not  enough  will  always  bring  on  complaint. 

For  the  following  reasons,  the  base,  or  the  front  line  of  the  angle  of  7|^  (leg.,  was  not  placed  in  the  center  of 
the  front : 

1st.     The  base  would  not  run  parallel  with  the  front  of  the  leg. 

2d.  The  center  line  of  the  angle  of  10  deg.  would  not  run  on  and  along  the  center  of  the  leg,  and  conse- 
quently would  be  useless  for  the  crease  line. 

3d.  The  center  line  would  not  be  a  reliable  point  from  which  to  establish  the  center  of  the  front,  at  a 
distance  of  ^  waist,  close  measure. 

4th.     The  center  line  would  not  be  the  center  line  for  the  knee  for  all  widths. 

5th.  The  center  line,  being  used  for  the  running  of  a  stripe,  would  not  run  with  sufficient  correctness,  at 
least  not  on  the  back. 

All  the  positions  of  the  lines,  angles  and  bases  are  placed  as  indicated,  because  years  of  trial  have  convinced 
me  that  they  give  the  best  results.  There  is  no  way  conceivable,  that  I  have  not  tried,  to  adjust  the  angle  of  7-^ 
deg.  in  order  to  bring  the  lines  in  harmony  with  the  body — and  the  result  is  here  given.  What  difficulties  I  have 
had,  to  obtain  this  result,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say,  neither  would  anyone  believe  me,  I  suppose.  But  I 
do  say,  however,  that  I  spent  8  years  in  the  work  of  alteration,  to  adjust  this  angle  of  7^  deg.  To  some  it  may 
seem  improbable  that  I  would  possess  the  patience  and  determination  to  succeed  in  solving  the  problem,  and  would 
stick  to  that  determination  for  8  long  years — but  I  did. 

Now,  I  will  give  a  description  of  the  seat  and  compare  it  with  the  front,  and  follow  it  with  a  description  of  the 
slope  of  the  back,  by  which  the  seat  is  to  be  fitted.  From  the  crotch  forward  the  front  tapers  up,  and  forward, 
and  the  normal  form  can  be  fitted  on  a  straight  line,  or  with  a  straight  piece  of  material,  by  simply  turning  the 
crotch  backward,  but  it  is  not  so  with  the  back,  or  the  seat  (see  Dia.  XV).  The  seat  turns  in  a  different  way, 
and  from  the  crotch  liackward  ;  downward  first,  say  1  to  li  inches,  then  backward,  and  then  upward  and  forward 
again.  A  sheet  of  paper  wrapped  around  the  body  will  fit  well  in  to  the  body  of  the  normal  form  all  around  the 
front  (see  Dia.  XV).  At  the  side  it  will  do  the  same  all  the  way  up  to  the  thigh-bone,  or  the  largest  part  of  the 
seat.  But  on  the  back  the  sheet  will  not  meet  the  body  below,  or  above  the  seat,  nor  will  the  sheet  touch  the  top 
of  the  side ;  and  in  order  to  bring  the  back  to  the  body,  below  the  seat,  the  back  must  be  cut  through  crosswise, 
when  the  lower  portion  can  be  pushed  in,  and  thus  brought  in  contact  with  the  back  of  the  thigh.  Thus  cutting 
the  sheet  crosswise  and  below  the  seat  will  cause  an  opening  of  about  2i  inches  directly  under  the  seat,  running 
out  to  nothing  at  the  side  of  the  thigh,  which  opening,  if  minutely  examined,  will  show  an  angle  of  15  deg.  This 
must  be  closed  again  by  inserting  a  wedge  by  some  means.  This  inserted  wedge  forms  a  sack  for  the  seat,  and  is 
thrown  downward  and  liackward  just  as  the  seat  itself 

But  it  will  not  do  to  cut  pants  with  a  piece  across  the  seat,  so  we  must  create  an  artificial  wedge  by  using  the 
surplus  cloth  on  the  top  of  the  side,  and  dipping  it  backward  and  downward  over  the  seat,  and  inward  to  the  back 
of  the  thigh.  By  so  doing,  the  original  back  center  is  thrown  over  the  line,  and  is  cut  off  as  back  slope  ;  and 
whatever  the  back  has  been  thrown  downward,  and,  has  lost  in  length,  is  allowed  again  on  the  top,  and  is  usually 
termed  "extra  length  of  back." 

When  the  pants  ure  on  the  body,  both  front  and  back  are  alike  in  length  as  far  as  the  fit  is  concerned,  but 
we  may  make  the  back  an  inch  longer  for  nice  appearance,  and  it  is  usually  so  done.  That  portion  which  stands 
off  on,  or  around  the  back,  on  such  a  sheet,  is  reduced  by  one  or  two  gores  in  the  back.  The  extra  length  of  the 
back  is  taken  up  by  winding  around  the  seat,  and  well-adjusted  or  well-balanced  pants  will  always  fit  there.  I 
claim  that  the  angle  of  7i  deg.,  with  an  artificial  wedge  across  the  seat,  will  produce  this  result  every  time,  as 
shown  in  Dia.  XIV. 

With  the  help  of  Dia.  XIX,  XX  and  XXI,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  cutting  a  pair  of  pants  that  will 
be  a  pleasure  to  wear ;  but,  as  in  all  things,  there  must  also  be  harmony  between  the  cutting  and  making,  and  for 
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this  purpose  I  will  add,  that  all  diagrams  and  patterns  issued  by  a  reliable  publisher  of  fashions  are  calculated  to 
be  cut  from  nice  material,  which  requires  small  seams.  Their  pants  are  to  be  made  up  without  lining,  which 
allows  them  to  give  in  every  direction  ;  and  they  are  also  calculated  to  be  worn  over  nice-fitting  under-clothing. 
In  fact,  they  are  calculated  for  fine  trade,  and  they  are  made  by  tailors,  who  receive  about  $3.00  pay  per  pair  for 
making.  Therefore,  when  such  a  pattern  is  sent  out,  and  pants  are  made  from  cheap  goods  with  large  seams,  and 
in  all  probability  lined  with  heavy  muslin,  the  result  is,  that  the  customer  cannot  wear  them.  Then,  again,  one 
cutter  may  perhajis  allow  a  little  e.xtra  here,  and  another  allow  a  little  there,  and  the  pants  in  the  end  may  be 
large  enough — but  where  is  the  city  style  and  the  neat  fit  ? 

The  same  is  true  as  to  coats  and  vests.  Reports  of  fashions  are  intended  fm  fm  mirk,  and  all  that  this  term 
implies  ;  and  a  cutter  who  uses  such  patterns  to  make  a  pair  of  pants  for  a  man  who  works  in  a  ditch  must  allow 
more  fork  and  more  seat  length  as  well  as  more  width  for  the  upper  body — all  allowe<l  on  the  side.  Extra  loose- 
ness for  the  upper  body  is  best  provided  by  allowing  all  at  the  side,  where  it  may  hang  loose  but  smooth  ;  but  if 
the  extra  width  is  allowed  in  the  fi)rk,  it  will  remain  there  on  a  twist,  and  it  may  even  cut  the  seat,  if  only  allowed 
abf)ve  the  fork.  Allowing  exti-a  width  above  the  fork  is  almost  as  bad  as  to  allow  exti-a  width  at  the  front  of  the 
armhole,  which  allowance  would  really  make  the  hole  smaller. 

From  the  crotch  downward  the  whole  leg  must  conform  to  the  slope  of  the  angle  of  7i  deg.,  because  the  re- 
lation of  the  crotch  and  the  ankles  change  very  little  except  on  deformed  persons.  Some  persons  may  throw 
their  feet  a  little  further  apart  than  others  when  walking,  and  the  center  of  the  body  may  be  considered  at  the 
inside  ankles,  or  one  inch  from  each  inside  ankle,  just  as  a  person  may  place  his  feet  while  standing  naturally. 
But  when  walking,  the  center  of  each  half  body  is  in  the  center  of  each  leg,  for  by  each  step  one  leg  makes  the 
whole  bodv  must  throw  itself  upon  the  center  of  the  other  leg,  or  else  the  body  would  tumble  over.  This  can  be 
best  observed  iu  slow  walking,  while  by  fast  running  it  is  not  noticed.  Any  person  who  walks  slowly  throws  his 
upper  body  more  to  a  position  of  standing  on  one  leg,  than  a  fast  runner,  hence  the  slow  walker  is  seen 
wabbling  his  head  from  one  side  to  the  other  by  every  step,  the  same  as  a  goose. 

In  this  work  the  pants  are  calculated  each  leg  for  itself,  and  each  leg  has  its  own  base;  and  they  are  so 
adjusted,  that  a  person  can  stand,  walk,  jump,  run,  sit,  etc.,  and  it  must  be  understood  that  when  a  pants  is  on 
the  bodv  the  base  goes  with  the  leg,  so  that  the  base  runs  straight  down  when  the  j)erson  makes  a  step,  or  when 
he  stands  on  one  leg ;  but  when  he  stands  on  both  legs  the  base  will  naturally  run  a  trifle  sidewise  at  the  ankles, 
and  consequently  a  true  plumb  line  pant  base  can  not  be  found,  except  for  one  position  of  the  leg  only,  and  the 
position  of  the  bases,  as  given  in  this  work,  are  as  near  correct  as  any  can  be  established,  and  from  which  any 
particular  shape  of  pants  may  be  shaped.  As  for  instance:  Riding  pants  require  more  fork,  so  that  the  rider  can 
spread  his  legs  sidewise.  Sailor  pants  require  more  width  at  the  bottom,  and  that  width  must  be  allowed  on  the 
outside,  or  else  such  pants  would  strike  each  other  at  every  step.  For  all  such  and  other  changes  we  have  a  base  to 
work  from,  and  after  all  such  changes  are  made  we  must  see  that  provision  is  made  to  sew  the  parts  correctly 
together,  by  carefully  nicking  the  seams. 

The  center  of  gravitation  iu  a  psur  of  pants  may  be  considered  to  exist  at  the  points  of  the  angles,  which  are 
eighty  numbers  below  the  top  of  the  waist,  hence  a  sweep  from  the  point  will  make  a  true  connection  at  any  point 
of  the  leg,  and  such  sweeps  can  bo  (le})ended  upon  no  matter  how  narrow  the  fore  part,  or  how  wide  the  back  is 
cut,  and  especially  so  when  laid  out  like  Diagrams  XIV  and  XV.  Now,  to  make  a  draft  from  that  point  for 
every  pants  or  pattern  we  cut,  would  be  inccmvenient,  neither  is  it  reipiired  that  it  should  be  done,  except  for 
practice  ;  but  when  a  cutter  knows  a  center  which  is  infallible,  he  is  certainly  better  tiff  than  if  he  knows  no  such 
center.  A  sensible  person,  if  he  cannot  do  just  as  he  wants  too,  will  do  the  best  he  can  ;  and,  so  in  this  case,  there 
are  several  ways  open  for  operations. 

1st.  Cut  both  the  front  and  back  of  eciual  width  at  the  knee,  and  notch  there;  then  measure  upward  and 
downward. 

2d.  Run  the  inside  and  the  outside  lines  of  the  angle  of  10  deg.  down  as  fai-  as  the  cloth  or  the  table  allows, 
and  sweep  the  inside  seam  from  the  inside  line  and  the  outside  from  the  outside  line,  each  seam  separately,  from  a 
point  as  far  down  as  you  can  reach. 

3d.  Fold  the  broader  back  over  to  the  smaller  front,  so  that  both  will  lay  smooth  and  without  twisting,  then 
cut  the  nicks. 
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4th.  Square  from  each  line  of  the  angle  of  10  deg.,  and  at  the  knee  only,  because,  at  the  knees,  the  front 
and  the  back  are  the  nearest  together,  then  measure  up  and  down  and  cut  the  nicks,  and  in  all  cases  be  careful 
that  the  back  is  not  held  full  behind  the  knee  and  upward  on  either  seam. 

If  the  distance  between  the  smaller  front  and  wider  back  were  miles,  or  rods,  even,  the  result  would  not  be 
very  satisfactory,  but  in  this  case  the  space  is  never  more  than  1  inch,  and  the  variations  in  the  several  ways  are 
not  perceptible.  The  diagrams  in  this  work  are  the  best  illustration  of  the  sweeps  from  point  80,  as  well  as  of  the 
cutting  of  all  seams  on  a  nice  slope. 

The  medium  sizes  require  the  top  of  forepart  about  J  of  the  whole  waist  measure,  but  smaller  sizes  require  the 
side  seam  further  back  and  the  larger  ones  more  forward  on  account  of  the  pockets.  Another  point  should  be 
observed  :  It  has  been  stated  that  the  center  line  of  the  angle  of  10  deg.  is  a  line  to  square  from  for  a  level 
bottom  as  well  as  for  a  level  top,  all  of  which  is  true,  but  the  waist  of  the  normal  form  runs  downward  in  front, 
and  the  top  of  the  normal  waist  should  be  run  in  the  same  direction,  and  for  this  reason  should  be  squared  from 
the  front  base  line,  and  for  extremely  small  waists  it  may  be  squared  from  the  front  line  of  the  angle  of  10  deg. 
Taking  Dia.  XIV  as  a  model,  we  may  sink  the  fropt  of  waist  ^  inch  and  raise  the  back  ^,  to  1  inch  from  that  top 
square  line. 

In  conclusion  of  this  article,  I  will  say  that,  perhaps,  I  have  gone  too  many  times  over  the  same  ground,  and 
perhaps  I  will  go  over  it  again  and  again,  but  it  is  always  from  a  different  standpoint  and  connected  with  some- 
thing else. 


-,W?^ 
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^\  T   the.  present   time,   the  style  of  pants  is  loose  at  the  knee,   tapering  smaller  toward  the  bottom.     Pants 
^^       which  are  cut  wide  at  the  knee  must  start  with  extra  width  at  the  seat  line,  and  said  extra  width  must 
I      1      he  well  divided  on  both  seams.     All  pants  must  fit  the  same  at  the  seat  line  and  above,  and  fashionable 
/  width  at  the  knee  must  be  started  from  the  seat  line  downward.     Dia.  XIX  represents  a  pants  of  the 

present  style,  and  is  made  over  a  pattern  of  38  seat,  actual  waist  measure  33,  and  waist  made  up  34i  ;  about  19i 
knee,  18  bottom,  and  is  for  a  rather  small  waist.  Dia.  XX  represents  a  large  waist,  of  about  50  inches,  made 
up ;  but  actual  waist  measure  47,  and  seat  measure  46  inches ;  knee  22^,  bottom  20^. 

For  extremely  large  waists,  Dia.  XX  may  be  used,  and  that  extra  width  allowed  equal  in  fn'nt  and  on  the 
side.  On  all  large  waists,  the  seat  measure  must  be  taken  close,  and  the  fork  cut  accordingly,  no  matter  what 
the  hip  and  the  waist  measure  may  be.  The  seat  measure  .is  the  standard  for  the  scale,  and  the  large  waist  must 
be  fitted  according  to  the  measure,  the  same  as  the  length  of  the  legs,  or  the  width  of  the  knee.  Dia.  XXI 
represents  a  pants  of  39  seat,  with  a  very  high  waist.  The  top  of  waist  is  made  up  37  inches,  Init  at  the  hollow 
of  the  waist  it  is  only  3(i  inches. 

The  angle  of  7i  deg.  has  the  proper  width  for  all  pants,  at  the  seat  line,  and  in  no  case  is  a  reduction,  or  an 
addition  required  there.  Above  the  seat  line,  the  hip  and  waist  must  be  made  according  to  the  measure,  and 
below,  it  must  be  made  according  to  style  and  measure.  As  to  the  top  of  the  side,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark 
here,  that  if  the  top  of  the  side  is  too  small  for  any  pants,  the  fork  balance  will  be  destroyed,  because  the  sides  of 
the  body  will  draw  the  fork  upward,  and  will  cause  it  to  cut  the  crotch  somewhere.  The  waist  is  one  continuous 
surface  all  around  and  may  feel  tight  all  around,  but  if  the  crotch  is  pulled  up  by  a  small  waist  at  the  top  of  side, 
that  will  saw  the  crotch  on  one  spot.  Therefore  I  will  repeat  the  true  balance  for  the  waist,  on  the  angle  of  7i  deg. 
Reduce  the  angle  of  7^  deg. — from  6|  upward,  15  deg.  for  back  slope — from  the  top  of  the  center  line  of  the  angle 
of  10  deg.  go  forward  i  of  whole  waist  circumference,  close  measure  ;  cut  a  gore  of  1  inch  in  thecenter  of  the  back  ; 
measure  from  the  front  to  the  side  and  from  the  back  to  the  side,  and  if  that  gives  too  much  waist,  cut  another 
small  gore  between  the  forepart  and  the  back.  But  if  the  waist  requires  more  than  that,  divide  the  addition 
required  into  3  parts,  and  place  2  parts  at  the  sides  and  1  part  in  front.  If  the  waist  is  higher  than  J  whole  scat 
measure,  run  the  gore  in  the  back,  out  to  nothing  on  top,  as  in  Dia.  XXI,  and  the  higher  the  waist  is  cut  ui)ward 
the  more  it  must  be  cut  like  Dia.  XIII,  both  at  the  side  and  at  the  front.  Woiking  pants  with  the  front  cut 
clear  up  to  the  neck,  must  have  the  upper  part  of  the  front  cut  like  Dia.  XIJI,  that  is,  sloped  backward  15  deg. 
from  the  waist. 

Dia.  XX  has  2  numbers  thrown  out  in  front  and  top  of  waist,  and  at  line  8  it  is  Ig  while  the  double  dress 
fork  point  has  4J,  which  produces  a  good  open  cut  for  such  pants.  The  point  of  the  fork  may  be  made  i  inch 
more  or  less  for  the  same  person,  providing  allowance  or  reduction  at  the  point  of  the  fork  is  run  u])  and  down, 
running  out  about  5  inches  above  the  fork,  and  at,  or  below  the  knee.  I  know  it  is  contended  that  a  large- 
waisted  form  requires  a  larger  fork  in  proportion  to  the  seat  measure,  but  this  is  not  the  case,  as  long  as  the  hips 
and  sides  of  waist  have  sufficient  cloth.  The  thigh  may  grow  in  proportion  to  a  lai-ger  seat,  but  it  does  not  grow 
in  proportion  to  a  larger  waist.  Large-waisted  persons  have  small  seats  in  proportion  to  the  normal  form,  and  the 
proportion  of  the  scale  of  the  seat  measure  is  large  enough  for  all  forms.  That  same  result  may  be  observed  at  the 
knee,  and  at  the  bottom' ;  and  to  better  express  my  ideas,  I  will  say  something  about  the  diameter  of  the  thigh,  as 
well  as  the  diameter  of  the  knee  and  the  ankle. 
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For  the  purpose  of  cutting  pants,  the  leg  may  be  considered  a  straight  and  round  pole,  but  tapering  at  the 
lower  end  to  about  ^  of  what  it  is  on  top.  The  thigh  can  be  covered  and  fitted  for  modern  pants,  all  seams 
included,  if  we  allow  it  4  times  its  diameter,  close  measure  of  the  thigh,  without  compressing  it.  The  circum- 
ference of  a  circle  is  equal  to  three  and  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixteen  ten  thousandths  (3.1416)  times  its 
diameter,  which  is  so  near  to  S^  that  we  may  call  it  so,  at  least  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  and  fitting  pants.  Now, 
if  3^  diameters  of  the  thigh  will  constitute  the  circle  for  the  thigh,  then  that  circle  will  fit  the  thigh  skin  tight, 
but  if  we  allow  4  diameters,  we  have  enough  cloth  to  sew  seams  and  a  few  inches  besides  for  straddle  and  general 
looseness.  If  the  diameter  of  the  thigh  were  only  1  inch,  4  diameters,  or  4  inches,  would  not  give  cloth  enough  to 
go  all  around,  after  1  inch  is  used  up  for  seams. 

In  cutting  pants,  we  may  say  that  a  seat  size  of  36  inches  is  a  medium  size  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  fitting 
such  a  thigh  with  a  modern  pants,  we  will  call  its  actual  diameter  6  inches,  and  its  skin-tight  circumference  just 
21  inches,  and  close  investigation  will  show  that  this  is  a  fair  average.  If  we  give  such  a  pants  4  times  (>  inches, 
and  deduct  1  inch  for  all  seams,  we  have  23  inches  left  to  cover  the  thigh,  which  only  measures  21  inches,  and 
this  would  be  plenty  for  the  undress  side.  I  do  not  say  that  a  close-fitting  undress  side  can  not  stand  more  than 
this,  but  I  say  it  should  have  that  much,  and  that  1  to  li  inches  more,  evenly  divided,  will  not  make  it  too  large 
for  a  fit,  at  least  not  for  the  present  conception  of  a  fit. 

At  the  side  of  thigh,  the  angle  of  7 J  deg.  is  just  ^  of  the  whole  net-  seat  measure,  which  may  be  taken  for  a 
medium  loose  leg,  but  for  a  quite  close  fit,  ^  to  ^^  inch  may  be  deducted,  and  for  a  quite  loose  fit,  anything  may  be 
allowed  there,  which  will  make  a  nice  slope  for  the  seams.  For  a  size  36  the  angle  of  2^  deg.  has  a  width  of  3 
inches  at  the  fork,  and  the  double  angle  of  10  deg.  requires  double  the  amount  of  4  times  3  inches,  making  in  all 
24  inches,  to  which  is  added  IJ  inches  for  the  undress  side,  for  extra  straddle,  and  the  bridge  from  one  leg  to  the 
other,  making  it  13  J  inches  in  all  for  the  half  undress  side. 

The  aliove  calculation  is  here  given  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  close  the  diameter  and  the  circumference 
of  the  thigh  correspond  to  the  angle  of  7^  deg.  as  used  in  this  work.  It  also  shows  that  a  larger  thigh,  say  of  7 
inches  diameter,  produces  more  cloth  in  proportion  to  a  smaller  thigh  of  say  5  inches  diameter,  and  that  the 
addition  of  2^  inches  to  each  and  all  half  seat  measures  will  give  a  good  balance  for  all  sizes.  But  for  reasons 
explained  elsewhere,  boys  should  have  plenty  fork,  and  when  we  come  below  size  28,  we  should  give  all  that  is 
consistent  with  a  very  open  cut  of  the  fork.     The  largest  sizes  may  be  cut  according  to  the  scale  and  to  Dia.  XX. 

At  the  knee  the  same  proportion  of  4  diameters  will  hold  good.  Let  us  accept  the  diameter  of  the  knee  of  a 
seat  size  of  36  as  ih  in.,  and  allowing  4  times  4i  in.,  we  have  18  in.,  from  which  is  to  be  taken  off  1  in.  for  seams, 
and  we  have  17  in.  left,  which  is  enough  to  cover  the  leg.  But  we  find  that  for  a  30  size  the  knee  would  not  be 
large  enough  for  the  purpose,  and  an  addition  must  be  made  according  to  the  measure,  and  the  contrary  is  the 
case  on  larger  sizes,  as  shown  in  Dia.  XX. 

At  the  bottoms  we  find  the  same  calculation  to  be  true,  for  if  we  take  the  diameter  of  the  ankle  to  be  3  in. 
for  size  36,  the  4  times  3  in.  will  give  us  12  in.,  and  after  1  in.  is  used  up  for  seams,  we  have  about  the  actual 
circumference  of  the  bare  ankle,  and  whatever  boot,  style  or  notion  requires  more,  is  allowed  equally  on  both 
sides,  except  on  sailor  pants,  which  must  have  more  on  the  outside,  and  the  inside  must  have  a  reasonable 
allowance  only. 

Dia.  XIX  is  made  from  a  pattern  of  38  seat  size,  and  33  actual  waist  measure,  but  the  waist  made  up  will 
be  34-|  to  35  in.,  and  which  may  be  called  a  normal  waist.  The  back  seam  must  be  cut  on  a  gentle  curve  on  and 
over  the  seat  lines,  because  the  curved  edge  over  the  seat  seam  will  become  straight  while  winding  around  the  seat. 
That  portion  of  the  side  seam  between  the  calf  and  the  seat  line,  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  measure  of 
the  knee.  Whenever  the  style  requires  a  large  knee,  the  side  of  the  thigh  must  have  more  width,  starting  at  the 
seat  line  and  running  down  to  below  the  knee,  so  that  it  can  spread  in  such  a  manner  that  both  front  and  back 
will  possess  a  smooth  even  slope.  Extra  width  there  will  not  show,  but  will  hang  there  as  though  the  body  would 
fill  it  out.  When  a  person  assumes  a  sitting  posture  the  width  from  the  outside  will  go  backward  just  as  easily  as 
the  width  from  the  inseam  will  go  backward,  and  the  extra  width  will  not  interfere  with  the  side  of  the  thigh  ;  but 
extra  width  at  the  back  curve,  at  line  8,  will  do  harm, — in  fact  it  will  interfere  with  the  seat,  unless  it  can  be 
spread  also. 

To  be  successful  in  cutting  pants,  a  cutter  must  be  able  to  produce  a  close-fitting  one,  and  when  he  can  do 
that  he  must  be  able  to  use  the  close-fitting  pants  as  a  base  for  a  loose-fitting  one  without  losing  the  balance.    After 
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a  cutter  can  do  this  he  is  not  yet  done,  for  then  comes  those  tasty  touches,  which  consist  in  his  ability  to  harmonize 
thit^h  and  knee  and  bottom  for  each  jjarticuhir  customer,  and  which  cannot  be  learned  from  the  books,  but  must 
o-radually  come  to  him  through  experience  and  attention  to  business. 

A  narrow  leg  must  be  shaped  according  to  the  shape  of  the  knee,  and  should  be  held  a  trifle  full  over  the 
knee,  say  about  4  in.  above  and  4  in.  below  the  center;  but  that  "  fulling "  must  be  equal  on  both  sides  and 
carefully  notched,  so  that  the  maker  cannot  throw  the  leg  out  of  shape.  The  best  way  to  notch  the  seams  is  to 
notch  equally  about  5  in.  above  and  the  .same  distance  below  the  knee,  and  then  measure  down  equally  to  within 
5  or  6  in.  of  the  bottom,  and  notch  again.  Within  these  5  or  6  in.  above  the  bottom  all  stretching  of  the  side 
of  the  fore  part  must  be  done  for  spring-bottom  pants.  These  may  seem  quite  too  many  trifles  to  attend  to,  but  a 
few  notches  are  soon  made,  and  if  a  leg  twists  it  will  perhaps  take  hours  to  alter  it, — often  it  will  become  worse  in 
alterino-.  A  small  leg  should  also  have  a  trifle  curve  or  spread  at  the  outside  seam,  over  the  side  of  the  calf, 
while  the  inside  is  perfectly  straight,  except  what  is  required  for  the  shoe  or  boot  or  style,  and  a  close-fitting  pants 
must  also  be  stretched  at  the  back  crease  line  over  the  calf.  Cutters,  and  tailors  as  well,  must  study  the  form  of 
the  body  from  neck  to  ankle,  and  their  ideas  must  harmonize  as  to  what  that  form  requires. 

A  line  may  be  struck  anywhere  on  a  pattern  and  used  as  a  base  to  work  from.  A  line  may  be  struck  from 
the  top  of  the  side  to  the  inside  ankle,  and  the  same  thing  can  be  produced  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale.  But 
such  a  line  is  only  an  imaginary  base.  A  line  to  be  worthy  of  the  name  "Base"  must  correspond  to  certain  angles, 
or  certain  edges  or  slopes  of  the  body,  and  for  this  reason  I  claim  that  the  angles  of  7i  or  15  deg.  are  perfect  bases 
for  cutting  pants,  because  they  correspond  tu  the  slope  of  the  sides  of  the  legs.  Now,  when  we  receive  a  new 
work,  or  a  new  diagram,  or  a  new  jtattern,  from  our  latest  fiishiou  reports,  we  find  a  line  here  on  one,  and  a  line 
there  on  the  other,  which  they  use  as  bases,  and  both  may  be  right  ;  but  unless  they  show  distinctly  why  it  is  a 
certain  distance  from  one  point  to  anothci-,  and  why  the  lines  are  just  so  and  not  otherwise,  all  parts  and  points 
must  remain  uncertain  quantities  with  the  uninitiated  when  the  pants  is  to  he  made  either  larger  or  smaller  at  the 
waist  or  at  the  knee. 

In  using  the  angle  of  7^  or  10  deg.  for  cutting  pants,  the  base  is  clearly  indicated,  and  either  line  of  its 
different  divisions  may  1)6  used  as  a  base.  As  a  proof  that  the  angle  of  7^  deg.  is  a  true  base  for  all  pants,  is  the 
fact,  that  after  the  pants  pattern  is  marked  out,  as  in  Dia.  XIX,  XX  and  XXI,  and  the  sweeps  for  notches  are 
made  from  the  point  of  the  angles,  the  point  (jf  the  angle  may  be  used  as  a  pivot,  and  the  forepart  may  be  thi-own 
forward  so  that  more  back  slope  will  be  ol)served,  or  the  forepart  may  be  thrown  sidewise  so  that  less  or  no  back 
slope  may  be  the  result ;  and  in  both  cases  all  points  will  change  their  relation,  except  the  sweeps  from  the  point. 
What  one  side  loses  the  other  side  gains.  If  all  other  points  are  correctly  l)alanced  it  matters  not  how  large  or 
how  small  the  back  slope  or  the  fork  of  the  ])ants  may  be  made,  or  where  the  seams  are  located.  (See  Dia.  XXII 
and  XXIII.) 

If  a  cutter  goes  to  the  trouble  to  mark  a  line  for  every  degree  or  fraction  thereof,  and  draw  stitches  in  them, 
he  will  find  that  the  legs  will  fold,  or  can  be  pressed  into  shape,  on  any  of  these  lines,  and  on  no  other.  When 
such  a  pants  leg  is  sewed  together,  it  may  be  turned  in  almost  any  position,  with  or  without  back  slope,  and  will 
always  turn  from  the  point  of  the  angle,  though  cut  off  at  the  ankles;  and  the  sweeps  at  the  knee,  or  at  other 
points,  swept  from  the  point  of  the  angle,  will  always  fit  together.  And  when  the  garment  is  upon  the  body,  such 
sweeps  will  be  horizontal  lines  all  around  the  form,  and  no  horizontal  line  can  be  produced  from  any  other  point, 
either  by  square  or  Ijy  sweejis. 

The  above  reasoning  ought  to  settle  the  ijuestiou  of  back  slope,  which  has  been  the  great  conundrum  for  the 
last  century.  I  have  gone  through  a  great  many  tribulations  in  cutting  pants,  and  other  garments,  and  it  may  be 
that  I  have  killed  more  garments  than  anyone  else,  but  I  determined  to  solve  the  question  if  life  permitted,  and  I 
claim  that  I  have  been  rewarded.  Looking  back  over  a  forty-year  struggle,  I  feel  that  kind  Providence  has 
treated  me  very  kindly,  though  in  disguise,  by  refusing  to  let  me  succeed  years  ago  ;  for  in  that  case,  I  suppose, 
I  would  never  have  thought  of  trying  to  discover  anything  better. 

I  will  here  mention  one  difficulty  I  have  had  to  contend  with,  and  I  have  no  doulit  but  that  others  have 
experienced  the  same  trouble,  and  that  a  great  many  more  will  have  the  same  vexation  after  this,  unless  they 
understand  the  principle  of  their  work.  .Sometimes  my  pants  turned  out  to  be  too  long,  and  at  other  times  too 
short;  and  no  matter  how  long  or  how  short  I  took  the  measures  they  would  tui-n  out  to  be  just  the  opposite. 
Without  going  into  details,  I  will  give  the  reasons  for  such  defects  as  I  have  learned  to  understand  them. 
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Pants  may  be  too  long  or  too  short  without  any  other  fault ;  and  such  must  simply  be  made  shorter  or  longer. 
No  cutter  need  expect  to  be  exempt  from  the  necessity  of  such  alteration,  and  such  alteration  I  do  not  speak  of  as 
meaning  faulty  pants.  I  speak  of  too  long  or  too  short  pants  which  are  too  long  or  too  short  because  the  miscon- 
structed  leg  twists  somewhere,  and  produces  folds  or  wrinkles,  and  consequently  draws  the  bottom  up  or  down. 
Pants  may  be  too  long  because  the  fork  is  not  large  enough  from  some  cause,  and  cannot  be  drawn  up  into  the 
crotch,  and  must  be  let  down  and  cut  off  below  ;  but  such  a  garment  will  draw  up  at  every  step,  and  when  the 
wearer  assumes  the  sitting  position  the  bottom  will  crawl  half  way  to  the  knee. 

Pants  which  have  too  much  cloth  in  the  front  of  the  waist  will  be  pulled  backward  under  the  buckle-straps, 
and  in  so  doing  the  whole  back  will  wrinkle  and  work  downward,  and  will  crawl  under  the  heel  at  every  step, 
unless  made  quite  short ;  while  walking,  each  step  will  draw  a  wrinkle  from  the  bottom  of  the  inner  seam  forward 
and  upward  to  the  knee.     Many  a  garment  of  this  kind  we  see  every  day  upon  the  streets  of  every  city  and  town. 

Now  comes  the  opposite.  Pants  which  have  too  much  back  slope  form  extra  large  seats,  and  consequently 
they  can  be  drawn  as  tightly  as  possible  without  cutting  the  wearer.  Such  must  be  cut  extremely  long  at  the 
bottom,  and  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  not  much  of  a  trick  to  cut  two  pairs  of  pants  for  the  same  person  of  which 
one  is  to  be  an  inch  longer  than  the  other.  Pants  that  are  cut  away  too  much  in  front  and  back,  and  spread 
sidewise,  will  also  become  too  short  at  the  bottom,  because  in  bringing  the  side  to  the  body  the  whole  front  and 
inner  seam  are  laid  in  wrinkles,  which  take  up  length.  Such  may  be  made  long  enough  by  opening  the  side  seam 
and  giving  the  whole  side  seam  at  the  thigh  a  good  stretching,  extending  backward  and  forward  as  far  as  possible. 

Another  cause  for  shortness  of  pants  at  the  bottom  is  when  the  fork  is  not  cut  deep  enough,  for  if  the  point 
of  the  fork  is  too  high  for  the  front  and  back  curve,  the  extra  height  will  fold  up,  and,  of  course,  being  within  the 
measure,  will  be  missing  below.  In  this  connection  it  is  perhaps  the  proper  place  to  point  out  the  way  in  which 
to  treat  the  crotch,  as  regards  the  depth  of  the  fork  point.  From  the  front  base  line  of  the  angle  of  7|  deg.,  mark 
at  6f  for  the  seat  line,  and  square  to  the  side;  mark  lines  8  and  10,  make  the  division  of  the  angle  of  7i  deg.  on 
line  8  as  3  and  9  sidewise  and  o  forward;  then  square  from  the  inside  line  of  the  angle  of  10  deg.  through  10  in 
front  of  the  thigh.  And  observe,  that  squaring  through  point  10  from  the  front  line  of  the  angle  of  10  deg.,  as 
directed  in  this  work,  will  locate  the  fork  point  i  inch  lower  than  if  the  stjuaring  was  done  from  the  center  of  the 
angle  of  10  deg.  through  point  10. 

If  the  back  is  made  4|  wide,  the  point  of  the  back  must  sink  about  J  inch  lower  than  tiiat  S(juare  line  through 
point  10,  but  a  sweep  from  point  80  would  bring  all  points  on  the  same  sweep.  At  the  angle  of  10  deg.,  the 
undress  fork  is  about  ^  to  ^  higher  than  the  sweep  or  the  square  line,  while  the  dress  fork  and  back  are  about  f 
above  the  sweep.     All  of  which  must  be  observed  in  shaping  the  crotch. 

The  width  of  the  knee  should  in  all  cases  be  measured,  but  in  the  absence  of  a  positive  measurement,  it 
should  be  observed  that  the  half-seat  measure  gives  a  good  width  for  the  knee  for  size  oO,  but  size  4«  is  large 
enough  with  22  in.,  or  2  in.  less  than  half  seat,  while  size  24  requires  a  knee  of  at  least  14  in.,  or  2  in.  more  than 
half  seat,  and  it  should  be  easy  for  every  cutter  to  grade  the  sizes  between.  The  same  variations  must  be  made  at 
the  bottoms. 

The  points  of  the  fork  must  be  considered  unchangeable,  except  for  style,  and  all  changes,  as  to  the  backward 
or  forward  leaning  waists,  must  be  made  upward.  The  fact  is,  that  the  fork  and  the  seat  are  the  only  parts  of  the 
pants  which  can  be  obtained  satisfactorily  by  the  scale  ;  all  other  widths  and  all  lengths  must  be  obtained  by  the 
measure. 

By  observing  Dia.  XV  it  will  be  seen  that  a  certain  hole  is  cut  out  of  a  certain  sheet  which  the  body  is 
expected  to  fill  out,  and  whenever  the  front  is  made  larger  it  must  be  made  that  much  smaller  in  the  back,  and 
vice  versa.  On  top  of  waist,  the  body  shifts  backward  and  forward,  and  the  pants  must  follow,  while  both  body 
and  pants  must  be  considered  stationary  at  the  fork.  Dia.  XV  was  intended  to  represent  a  large  waist,  and  also 
a  forward-leaning  waist,  hence  the  front  of  the  body  is  in  front  of  the  base,  showing  that  the  front  of  the  pants 
requires  additional  cloth.  The  position  of  Fig.  and  Dia.  XV  must  be  considered  as  a  person  split  in  two  from 
back  to  front,  and  a  sheet  of  paper  applied  as  shown  by  the  diagram. 

One  of  the  most  common  faults  of  otherwise  well-fitting  pants  is  a  fold  or  a  crease  forming  at  the  bottom  of 
the  in-seam,  and  running  forward  and  upward  to  the  centre  of  the  leg  in  front  anywhere  below  the  knee.  It  may 
be  observed  when  a  person  stands  still,  or  when  he  walks,  but  it  becomes  worse  when  walking ;  the  kink  forms  at 
every  step.  This  monstrosity  can  even  be  seen  on  the  fashion  plates,  the  publisher  of  which  may  contend  that 
this  is  a  natural  fault,  or  that  it  is  so  because  of  a  person's  peculiar  position,  or  the  way  he  walks,  all  of  which  is 
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bosh,  because  a  good-fitting  pants  does  not  do  that,  and  a  custonior  who  leaves  his  order  does  not  expect  such  fits, 
and  he  would  not  leave  his  order  for  any  price,  if  he  were  assured  in  advance  that  his  pants  would  cut  such  snouts 
when  done. 

The  fact  that  a  great  many  pants  cut  such  sorrowful  faces  when  on  the  street  is  no  excuse  for  any  cutter  to 
follow  suit.  Pants  can  be  cut  to  hang  straight,  for  we  see  them  right  along  on  the  street,  and  we  may  see  a  nice 
looking  pants  to-morrow  on  a  person  who  wore  a  gimlet  yesterday.  Pants  with  the  above  named  faults  usually 
set  straight  if  the  wearer  spreads  his  legs,  say  about  two  feet  at  the  ankles,  which  shows  that  such  pants  would  fit 
on  a  person  who  should  walk  in  that  position.  If  the  upper  body  fits,  the  change  must  be  made  from  the  crotch 
down,  by  starting  there  and  giving  more  width  at  the  bottom  of  the  in-seam,  and  taking  it  off"  at  the  outside,  which 
gives  the  leg  a  diSerent  slope,  the  amount  of  which  must  depend  upon  the  judgment  of  the  cutter,  but  I  will  say 
that  one  inch  goes  a  great  ways. 

If  a  cutter  is  troubled  with  this  fault,  the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  pin  up  the  fold  on  and  along  the  in-seam, 
and  anywhere  lielow  the  crotch,  until  the  leg  hangs  straight,  then  fold  the  pattern  the  same  way  and  change  the 
draft  accordingly.  The  same  effect  can  be  ol>tained  by  cutting  the  pattern  through  at  the  outside.  But  to  imitate 
this  cutting  through  on  a  pants  which  is  made  already,  the  side-seam  should  be  opened  and  both  sides,  back  and 
front,  pretty  well  stretched  at  and  below  the  side  of  thigh.  Stretching  both  outsides  as  far  over  as  possible  is 
equal  to  shrinking  both  insides.  Shrinking  the  inside  would  come  back  again,  and  make  the  pants  too  short,  but 
if  the  outside  is  well  stretched,  that  will  remain. 

This  fault  may  also  be  altered  by  opening  the  whole  in-seam  and  by  dropping  all  the  nicks  of  the  forepart 
J  to  ^  inches  below  those  of  the  back,  and  cutting  top  of  back  fork  that  much  lower.  Changing  the  sides  in  a 
contrary  way  will  accomplish  the  same  thing.  Dropping  the  forepart  in-seam  J  inch  below  the  back  in-seam  nick 
will  throw  the  center  of  foot  at  least  1  in.  sidewise.  My  experience  with  such  pants  is  this :  Rip  the  whole  pants, 
every  seam  of  it,  cut  a  new  pattern  and  stretch  or  shrink  all  parts  of  the  pants,  until  they  conform  to  the  pattern. 
It  is  better  to  lose  the  making  of  the  pants  than  to  alter  blindly  and  spoil  the  whole  of  it.  Pants  which  have 
faults  contrary  to  the  above  description  must  be  altered  contrary  to  the  above  alteration,  all  of  which  must  be  done 
by  a  mechanic  who  knows  his  business,  and  one  who  feels  an  interest  in  the  work  to  be  done.  It  takes'a  good 
tailor  to  be  a  good  bushelman. 

The  normal  form  requires  the  height  above  the  crotch  |-  of  the  whole  net  seat  measure,  that  is  about  9  in.  for 
a  seat  of  3(i,  which  is  long  enough  for  the  body,  and  for  a  pants  that  is  intended  to  fit  close  at  the  waist.  But  a 
great  many  persons  require  their  pants  higher  up,  and  10  or  more  numbers  of  the  scale  may  be  used.  Pants 
which  are  cut  higher  than  J  net  wai.st  measure  must  be  sprung  out  on  top,  and  on  both  the  side  seam  and  on  the 
gore,  as  shown  in  Dia.  XIII,  and  such  pants  should  be  as  large  as  possible  at  the  top,  becau.se  a  pants  must  not 
strike  the  short  ril^s  at  the  side.  But  for  such  high  pants  the  buckle-straps  should  be  entirely  omitted,  or  placed 
low,  so  as  to  draw  at  the  actual  hollow  of  the  waist.  If  it  were  not  for  the  pockets,  waist  bauds  would  i)e  useless, 
and  no  pants  require  waist  bands  over  the  back.  If  waist  bands  are  cut  over  the  back,  they  should  be  sewed  on 
loose  over  the  back,  especially  on  high  waists.  A  great  many  hold  the  backs  full  on  the  waist  band,  but  this  is  not 
good,  for  if  the  waist  is  to  be  smaller,  the  gore  in  the  back  may  be  cut  larger.  Sewing  on  the  waist  band  tight,  is 
just  as  bad  as  sewing  the  collar  of  a  coat  tight  over  the  side  of  the  neck.  Where  the  waist  band  is  to  be,  or  at 
least  where  it  ought  to  be,  the  body  turns  larger  upward  and  the  waist  band  should  be  loose,  unless  the  waist  is 
quite  short. 

Hip  pockeis  are  an  abomination,  but  somehow,  men  want  and  tailors  must  make  them  ;  but  all  such  j)ants 
should  be  cut  high  in  the  waist  in  order  to  bring  such  pockets  high  up,  and  for  this  reason  the  buckle  strap  should 
be  omitted,  or  they  may  be  sewed  on  the  outside  of  the  hip  pockets,  so  that  the  pocket  is  above  the  strap,  and  the 
.sides  .should  l)c  cut  as  in  Dia.  XIII  and  XXI. 

Some  cutters  require  that  the  pants  maker  hold  the  back  full  on  the  top  of  the  in-seam,  and  others  again  I 
have  seen  who  require  the  fore  pai-t  stretched,  and  others  stretch  both  l)ack  and  front  crotch,  while  again  others 
have  a  stay  put  in  the  whole  length  of  the  crotch  seam  to  keep  it  from  stretching,  and  all  may  be  right  providing 
the  pants  are  cut  accordingly. 

As  far  as  this  work  is  concerned  I  have  adopted  the  middle  way,  and  say  that  the  seams  should  he  sewed  up 
even.  But  here  I  must  caution  any  one  not  to  stretch  the  in-seam  unless  he  has  a  good  reason  to  do  so.  The 
in-seam  stretches  so  much  easier  than  the  outside  seam,  and  if  stretched,  without  it  is  required,  throws  the  pants 
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legs  iato  a  different  direction;  that  is,  too  far  apart  at  the  l)ottoiu,  and  such  pants  will  onl}-  fit  when  the  person 
spreads  his  legs  apart,  say  10  or  12  in.,  or  if  he  stands  on  one  leg  only.  Such  pants  usually  throw  a  fold  from  the 
instep,  up  and  forward,  to  the  knee  at  every  step,  and  there  are  plenty  such  pants  seen  all  over  the  country. 

The  ready-made  clothing  manufacturers  are  always  up  to  the  times,  and  catch  on  to  such  things,  and  to-day 
we  see  a  great  many  ready-made  pants  with  a  stay  tape  in  the  in-seam. 

Home  of  these  days  pants  will  again  be  made  with  welted  side  seam,  which  double  stitching  will  make  the 
outside  stiff  and  draw  that  seam  together,  while  the  in-seam  stretches,  and  the  above  fault  will  show  still  worse. 
This  is  one  of  the  points  which  should  be  studied  carefully  by  every  cutter  and  tailor,  but  which  is  not  considered 
by  a  great  many,  hence  by  observing  the  "  hang"  of  pants  on  persons  on  any  street  in  any  city,  we  find  only 
a  few  perfect  hanging  pants,  while  the  great  majority  flap  in  all  directions.  There  are  certainly  more  mis-fitting 
pants  to  be  observed  than  any  other  garment.  I  consider  the  cause  of  it  in  the  greater  length  of  the  parts  of 
pants,  and  also  in  the  fact  that  they  are  sewed  up  all  around.  A  frock  coat  has  a  chance  to  go  backward  or 
forward  by  an  open  front  and  open  back  skirt,  without  showing  wrinkles,  but  pants  are  sewed  up  all  around,  and 
the  least  misconstruction  will  show.  But  there  is  another  i-eason.  The  waist  and  skirt  of  a  coat  is  all  outside 
of  the  body,  while  the  pants  may  be  said  to  have  a  partition  in  the  shape  of  a  crotch  seam,  and  which  crotch  seam 
is  affected  by  every  step.  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  putting  a  stay  tape  in  the  crotch  seams,  because  all  such  seams 
should  be  made  up  thin  and  neat,  and  again,  pants  makers  may  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  draw  the  stay  too  close. 
If  pants  seem  to  have  the  above  described  faults,  I  would  advise  cutters  to  give  the  inside  of  the  bottom  f 
more  on  the  double,  that  is,  locating  the  center  of  heel  and  foot  f  more  toward  the  inside  without  disturbing 
the  angle  of  10  deg.  This  taking  off'  at  the  outside  and  putting  it  on  the  inside  must  start  at  the  thigh,  and 
amounts  to  about  i  at  the  knee,  than  what  it  is  at  the  bottom. 

In  cutting  and  making  pants,  or  any  other  garment,  a  cutter  must  know  whom  he  is  trying  to  fit,  and  for 
what  occupation  the  garment  is  to  be  used.  It  wants  to  be  considered  as  to  whether  the  person  mostly  stands  or 
sits.  A  person  who  wants  a  suit  for  a  wedding  requires  a  different  thing  entirely  than  a  person  who  hitches  up 
horses  or  who  works  in  the  field,  or  digs  in  a  trench.  A  tailor  re((uires  a  larger  pants  waist  than  a  clerk,  and  any 
tailor  who  ignores  this  fact  is  mostly  found  s(juatting  down  with  the  top  button  of  his  pants  open.  Now,  if  a 
person  who  writes  all  day  wants  to  sit  down  comfortable  when  he  works  he  must  have  a  pants  which  is  loose,  and 
even  too  loose  when  he  stands  or  walks,  but  that  can  not  be  helped,  and  a  customer  should  be  so  told  when  he 
orders  his  pants,  and  he  can  have  his  choice.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  persons  who  sit  a  good  deal  and  want 
a  loose  waist  require  the  allowance  in  front  and  side  and  the  back  slope  should  be  made  liberally  large,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  longer  seat,  even  if  the  seat  shows  surplus  cloth  when  standing.  A  long  back  slope  prevents  the  pants 
from  pulling  up  from  the  bottom,  when  sitting  down,  and  we  find  that  pants  which  fit  very  neat  at  the  seat  when 
standing,  are  more  apt  to  crawl  up  when  the  person  sits  down,  than  such  pants  which  show  surplus  length  of  scat 
when  standing.     But  right  here  let  me  warn  of  an  error  into  which  many  cutters  fall: 

A  pants  cut  on  certain  lines  or  angles,  like  Dia.  XIX,  XX  and  XXI,  requires  a  certain  amount  for  fork  and 
a  certain  amount  for  back  slope,  or  length  for  the  seat.  Each  has  a  certain  function  to  perform.  Not  enough 
fork,  and  too  much  back  slope,  will  allow  a  man  to  wear  such  a  pants,  but  the  seat  will  wrinkle  too  much.  Con- 
trary, too  much  fork  may  be  ilrawn  backward  to  supply  a  short  seat,  but  such  a  pants  will  never  hang  or  feel 
comfortable,  unless  the  surplus,  whatever  or  wherever  it  is,  is  thrown  to  where  it  is  wanted  by  stretching  cei-tain 
parts,  as  described  elsewhere.  The  same  may  be  said  about  allowing  cloth  for  a  large  waist,  which  reciuires  a 
certain  part  to  be  allowed  in  front  and  a  certain  part  at  the  top  of  side.  Surplus  cloth  on  the  top  of  side,  which 
ought  to  be  in  front,  will  be  thrown  forward,  and  form  a  fold,  starting  at  the  side  of  thigh,  running  forward,  and 
when  a  person  sits  down,  he  will  have  his  whole  lap  full  of  cloth. 

Such  are  points  which  nobody  wiU  ever  be  able  to  teach  to  a  certainty,  or  to  learn  from  the  books.  All  that 
can  be  done  by  a  teacher  is  to  point  out  causes  and  effects  and  approximate  amounts  for  alteration  ;  and  a  cutter 
must  use  his  brains  to  pass  judgment  as  to  the  amount  taken  off  here,  and  given  there,  in  each  individual  case,  and 
that  the  ever  varying  forms  of  men  will  require  an  ever  w'atchful  cutter  to  fit  it  with  such  garments  as  a  change- 
able fashion  from  time  to  time  requires.  Learning  rules  or  going  to  cutting  schools  and  hanging  up  a  diploma 
near  the  cutting  board  don't  make  successful  cutters.  After  receiving  certain  instructions,  a  cutter  must  get  the 
"  right  hang  "  of  it  by  experience,  and  if  he  is  a  "  natural  born"  cutter,  he  can  use  a  horse  shoe  or  a  boot  jack  for 
his  rule,  and  he  will  succeed  as  easily  as  a  fish  learns  to  swim,  botif  he  is  not  a  natural  born  cutter,  or  it  may  be 
■better  said,  a  natural  born  Fitter,  he  must  acquire  the  "  Art"  by  har<l  study. 
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IF  Pants  are   cut   from   striped  gooils,  the  stripe  should  run  parallel  with  the  center  line  of  the  angle  of  10  deg., 
huth  in  front  and  hack,  though  on  the  forepart  it  may  be  located  an  inch  sidevvise  on  the  top  of  the  waist; 
but  the  back  part  must  have  its  stripe  on  that  line.     This  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  particularly  on  large 
pants,  which  are  to  be  seen  often  with  the  stripe  running  inward  or  outward.     On  plain  goods  it  makes  no 
difference  where  the  seams  are  cut,  but  on  striped  goods  the  forepart  should  be  cut  narrow  at  the  side  of  the  thigh, 
and  liroad  at  the  side  of  the  bottom  in  order  to  run  the  stripe  parallel  with  the  side  seam. 

It  is  (juite  an  accomplishment  to  be  able  to  determine  the  location  of  the  seams  on  all  kinds  of  pants  without 
causing  them  to  lose  their  balance.  The  top  of  the  front  may  be  cut  J  full  waist  for  the  middle  sizes,  but  the 
smaller  sizes  must  be  cut  large  enough  to  make  room  for  the  button-hole  fly  and  the  pockets.  On  large-waisted 
pants,  it  mav  save  a  good  deal  of  piecing  to  cut  the  top  of  the  forepart  broad,  and  even  as  wide  as  the  angle  of  7i 
(leg.,  and  then  cut  the  pockets  forward  independent  of  the  side  seam  ;  but  if  the  material  is  striped,  the  stripe  will 
be  too  crooked  over  the  center  of  the  front.  On  the  front,  the  stripe  may  run  1  in.  to  the  side  of  the  top  of  the 
center  line  on  all  pants,  but  on  large  wai.sts,  it  may  run  2  in.  sidewise  on  top.  (,)u  the  back  the  stripe  must  run 
with  the  center  line. 

On  a  vest  the  stripes  should  run  at  right  angles  with  the  pockets,  and  nearly  parallel  with  the  front  edge. 
On  all  cut-a-way  coats,  run  the  stripe  with  the  front  plumb  line.  On  the  back,  run  it  with  the  edge  of  the  back 
tack,  and  with  the  edge  of  the  side  of  the  back  skirt  as  well  as  with  the  edge  of  the  front  skirt,  so  that  the  stripes 
fit  to  the  j)leat ;  but  on  straight  coats,  the  strijjes  should  run  parallel  with  the  front  edge,  even  if  the  back  edge  is 
a  trifle  bias. 

On  the  side-piece,  the  stripe  should  run  nearly  with  the  back  when  they  are  sewed  together,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  stripe  of  the  side-piece  and  skirt  below  should  run  nearly  in  the  same  direction,  or  as  near  as  possible. 
On  the  sleeve,  the  stripe  should  run  with  the  front  sleeve  base. 
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QOAT   AND   yEST    gASES 


AND    THE 


y\NGLE  OF   135    J^EGREES. 


SCALE:    One-half  breast  and  2h  in.,  divided  into  20  parts.     The  common   inch  produces  breast  size  35. 
Bases:    See  Fig.  I  and  II  and  Dia.  XI  and  XII.     Fig.  I  shows  the  angle  of  135  deg.   to  be  applied  in 
measuring  the  shoulder  slope.     The  angle  of  135  deg.  is  the  base.     The  cutter  is  to  find  the  variation 
which  is  seldom  over  f  inch  higher  or  lower,  but  the  angle  of  135  deg.   will  fit  40  in  every  50  cases. 
Fig.  I  shows  the  angle  of  135  deg.  over  the  back  as  well  as  over  the  front.     In  this  position  the  two  angles  of  13f 
deg.  cover  two  backs  and  two  fronts. 

The  center  of  the  back  and  center  of  the  front  represent  the  center  of  each  angle  of  135  deg.,  as  the  center  of 
back  and  front,  a  hole  being  cut  for  the  neck  to  pass  through.  Dividing  the  angle  of  135  deg.  in  the  center  of 
the  back  or  center  of  the  front  leaves  half  an  angle  of  135  deg.  on  each  side  of  the  back  and  each  side  of  the  front. 
The  two  halves  again  united  will  form  another  full  angle  of  135  deg.  placed  on  the  body,  an  shown  on  Fiu.  II 
with  the  front  line  running  forward  15  deg.  of  the  plumb  line,  and  after  a  hole  is  cut  for  the  neck  the  back  line 
can  fall  (l<iwn  to  the  center  of  the  back,  closing  into  the  toj)  of  the  shoulder,  for  the  shoulder  slope  is  within  the 
angle  of  135  deg. 

Taking  away  15  deg.  in  front  of  the  plumb  line  leaves  120  deg.,  or  2  points  of  the  circle,  as  shown  in  Dia. 
XI  and  XII,  each  containing  (iO  deg.  The  center  of  the  120  deg.  and  the  center  of  135  deg.  represent  a 
space  at  the  top  of  the  shoulders,  which  may  be  used  for  the  shoulder  straps  on  military  or  society  coats.  The 
shoulder  seam  is  cut  through  according  to  style  or  notion,  and  the  forepart  and  side  connected  under  the  arm  with 
the  center  of  the  back  and  the  center  of  the  front  running  parallel,  as  in  Dia.  I;  or  the  back  runnin<'- parallel 
with  the  j)luml)  line,  as  in  Dia.  II. 

Either  the  front  or  back  line  may  be  used  as  a  base,  as  in  Dia.  I,  or  the  back  line  and  plumb  line,  as  in  Dia. 
II.  AVith  the  help  of  the  diagrams,  the  bases  ought  to  be  plain  to  everyone.  Yet  the  following  in  addition  miu-ht 
be  said:  The  angle  of  135  deg.  is  f  of  a  circle;  cut  on  the  double,  it  will  give  J  of  a  circle  when  spread  apart. 
Three-fourths  of  a  circle  represents  3  .squares,  and  a  vest  or  coat,  or  anj'  garment  worn  around  the  neck  and 
shoulders,  consists  of  a  J  circle,  or  of  1  circle  less  1  square.      (See  Dia.  XI  and  XII.  j 

When  the  square  is  cut  away  from  the  center  of  the  circle,  and  a  hole  cut  in  the  center  large  enough  for  the 
neck  to  pass  through,  and  the  front  edges  are  again  connected,  then  it  will  fit  the  whole  outside  of  the  human 
form,  except  the  sides  below  the  arm.  The  square  cut  out  of  the  circle  takes  away  all  shoulder  slope.  Each  of 
the  two  backs  and  fronts  requires  a  reduction  of  22i  deg.,  as  shown  in  Fig.  I ;  hence,  4  times  22Jf  deg.  will  take 
up  the  full  amount  for  both  shoulder.s.  If  each  back  and  each  front  requires  a  reduction  of  22^  deg.,  it  will 
require  45  deg.  or  half  a  square  to  be  cut  out  on  each  side  of  the  body,  as  in  Dia.  IV  and  V.  Thus  the 
bases  are  : 

1st.     The  full  circle. 

2d.     Three-fourths  of  a  circle. 

3d.     Three-eighths  of  a  circle,  or  135  deg.,  for  the  center  of  the  back  and  front. 
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The  angle  of  185  (leg.  is  again  divided  into  4  main  parte,  as  90,  45,  'M)  and  15  deg.,  and  may  be  divided  into 
as  many  minor  divisions  as  fancy  will  admit,  or  points  to  be  found  in  the  variation  of  garments,  as  in  Dia.  XII-A. 

To  measure  the  shoulder  slope  as  shown  in  Fig.  I,  is  a  thousand  times  better,  and  more  reliable,  than  the 
so-called  upper  and  lower  shoulder  measures,  or  whatever  such  measures  may  be  called.  But  for  all  that,  actual 
practice  in  taking  this  measure  will  show,  that  even  here  some  guess  work  must  be  done,  and  w'hile  I  have  said 
elsewhere  that  the  shoulder  slope  should  be  measured,  and  that  it  can  be  measured,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  I,  yet  it  is 
ecjually  true  that  that  measure  can  be  learned  to  be  taken  by  sight,  and  such  eye-sight  measure  may  be  acquired 
in  one  week,  or  after  handling  and  measuring  one  dozen  persons.  After  the  eye  of  a  cutter  has  caught  the  normal 
form  of  the  shoulders,  his  eyesight  will  teach  him  most  all  variations,  as  good  as  a  measure.  That  measure,  taken 
by  eyesight,  or  with  any  other  instrument,  must  be  taken  over  a  coat  with  a  good-fitting  shoulder,  or  l)etter,  over 
a  good-settiug  .shoulder ;   for  a  shoulder  may  fit  the  body  and  still  may  not  set  well. 

Again  I  must  repeat  this  warning :  Be  slow  in  making  changes,  especially  at  the  shoulder  seam,  for  Dia.  II 
will  fit  49  out  of  every  50  persons,  providing  the  sleeve  does  not  drag  the  .shoulder  out  of  place. 

The  single  garment,  spread  upon  a  flat  surface,  represents  a  circle,  less  one  square,  or  less  90  deg.,  or  a 
rtuluction  of  45  deg.  at  each  sh(nilder ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  form  of  Dia.  XI,  after  having  the 
edges  of  the  S(iuare  connected  agaiu,  will  form  a  slope  like  the  shoulders  of  a  human  firm,  that  is  a  slojie  of  22A 
deg.  The  shoulder  slope  is  calculated  at  22^  deg.,  but  that  is  (mly  on  each  side  of  the  body,  and  the  center  of 
the  front,  and  the  center  of  the  back  run  down  more  straight,  and  in  order  to  bring  the  f  of  a  circle,  like  Dia.  XI, 
in  harmony  with  the  shoulders,  the  centers  of  back  and  front  must  be  pushed  nearly  straight  down,  and  then  the 
sides  will  rise  up,  and  form  the  slope  for  the  shoulders. 

If  Dia.  XI  is  cut  from  a  piece  of  stifi  paper,  and  the  edges  of  the  B(|uare  are  connected,  and  that  circle  formed 
in  one  continuous  shape,  like  that  of  a  lamp  shade,  it  will  form  a  slope  of  80  deg.,  or  near  that  slope,  and  corres- 
ponds to  all  diagrams,  with  a  square  of  17A,  and  with  the  plumb  line  base  in  front,  from  which  base  the  shoulder 
slope  is  oO  deg.,  as  shown  in  Dia.  IX. 

Here  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  bases,  as  adopted  in  this  work,  mean  something  more  than  imaginary  lines. 
They  mean  actual  slopes  of  the  human  firm,  and  (piantities  which  are  |)arts  of  the  square  or  compass,  and  which 
instruments  are  known  and  used  bv  all  civilized  nations. 
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THE  squares  of  17i  and  20,  and   lines  9  and  11^,  are  both  permanent  bases.     But  the  lines  which  connect 
the  back  to  the  foreparts,  f)r  to  the  side  piece,  or  join  lines  9  and    11}  over  the  front,  re(iuire  especial  ex- 
I        planation.     Line  9  on  the  front  base  of  the  angle  of  135  deg.,  and  line  11|  on  the  front  plumbline,  meet  in 
"        the  center  of  the  square  of  20  and  in  the  position  as  indicated  on  Dia.  II.     Line  9  is  broken  between  the 
side-piece  and  back,   and  turned   15   deg.    upward,    but  will  be  of  the  same  space  as  the  square  of  20  when  the 
side-piece  and  back  is  connected.     The  square   of  17i   is  one-eighth   less  than  the   square  of  20,  and  harmonizes 
with  the  division  of  the  circle,  as  shown  on  Dia.   XII. 

In  both  Dia.  XI  and  XII,  the  circle  has  a  full  diameter  of  40  numbers,  and  the  triangle  as  shown  in  Dia. 
XII,  has  .35  numbers  on  each  line,  making  an  equi-lateral  triangle.  One-half  of  the  circle  is  used  as  a  square  of 
20,  as  in  Dia.  XL  One-half  of  the  triangle  is  used  as  a  square  of  17i  as  in  Dia.  XII.  The  square  of  20  re|)re- 
sents  the  amount  used  for  the  whole  half  vest,  seam  and  surplus  included,  and  the  square  of  Hi  represents  the 
half  breast  measure.  The  correct  combination  of  the  square  of  20  and  17J,  can  only  be  used  on  a  vest  with  one 
seam  in  the  center  of  the  back,  and  one  seam  under  the  arm.  (Jn  coats  the  square  is  enlarged  on  account  of  more 
seams  and  other  reasons  elsewhere  explained  ;  but  for  all  that,  the  .squares  of  20  and  17^  are  a  true  guide  for  all 
coats.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  squares  of  20  and  17 h,  as  used  in  this  book,  are  not  imaginary  lines,  but  based 
upon  a  scientific  calculation  from  the  center  of  a  circle  or  the  corner  of  a  square,  which  are  used  by  the  whole 
civilized  world  as  points,  or  fixed  facts. 

By  further  examination  of  Dia.  XI  and  XII,  it  will  be  found  that  all  the  essential  points  necessary  in  cut- 
ting a  vest  can  be  found  within  a  circle,  and  without  using  a  scale — all  of  which  is  further  explained  in  the  arti. 
cle  entitled,  "Scientific  Calculation."  Another  reason  why  lines  9  and  11:^  on  the  front  bases  are  adopted,  is  the 
following:  Lines  9  and  11 J  meet  in  the  center  of  the  square  of  20.  Line  9  runs  at  right  angles  with  the  center 
of  the  front.  Line  14  on  the  back  runs  at  right  angles  with  the  center  of  back.  When  the  garment  is  upon  the 
body,  both  run  in  the  same  direction,  are  in  their  natural  positions,  and  on  a  square  of  20. 

For  the  reason  that  the  vest  is  cut  ofi  below  the  waist,  it  can  be  cut  on  the  square  of  20  without  piecing  the 
pattern.  But  on  a  coat  this  cannot  be  done  without  piecing  the  pattern,  and  in  order  to  obtain  a  draft  or  a  pat- 
tern, without  lap  or  piecing,  the  square  of  20  is  transformed  into  an  angle  of  15  deg.,  which  contains  the  square 
of  17^  as  for  a  vest,  to  which  is  added  one-half  for  one  extra  seam,  and  which  one-half  more  causes  the  squares  of 
a  frock  coat  to  be  18  and  20J.  And  for  reasons  explained  further  on  in  this  article,  and  in  Dia.  Ill,  a  three- 
seamed  sack  must  have  the  same  squares  as  that  of  a  frock  coat  of  five  seams. 

The  following  points  must  be  well  observed  :  Dia.  II  has  a  square  of  18,  or  half  an  inch  extra  on  the  plumb 
line  base,  which  half  an  inch  is  allowed  for  one  extra  seam.  The  square  of  17^  would  answer  the  same  purpose 
if  each  side  piece  and  each  forepart  was  allowed  one  extra  seam  ;  but  this  would  cause  the  pattern  to  be  pieced, 
or  allowance  would  have  to  be  made  for  one  seam,  which  will  always  be  found  troublesome,  and  for  this  reason 
the  square  is  enlarged  to  18.  But,  to  be  more  definite,  the  square  should  be  17iand  half  an  inch  for  all  sizes,  be- 
cause if  2  an   inch  is  allowed  for  a  seam,  this  seam  requires  the  same  for  all  sizes.     Perhaps  ^  inch  will  do  the 
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same,  or  maybe  better  for  a  sung  tit,  particularly  for  fine  work,  where  f  of  au  inch  is  ampl}'  sufficient  for  a  seam; 
but  I  call  it  A  an  inch  for  the  reason  that  ^  of  an  inch  more  or  less  in  an  entire  coat  is  nothing,  particularly  when 
we  must  admit  that  no  two  cutters  will  take  the  same  measure,  and  that  very  few  cutters  are  able  to  take  the  same 
breast  measure  twice  with  the  same  result,  if  done  so  in  using  a  blank  tape. 

Though  the  square  of  18  will  i-esult  in  a  square  of  20i,  we  find  that  if  we  observe  Dia.  II  correctly,  the  back 
square,  which  ends  at  point  15,  on  the  center  of  back,  sinks  below  line  11^  in  front,  and  becomes  larger  and  con- 
sequently a  reduction  is  made  at  that  line  between  the  back  and  side  piece,  in  order  to  re-establish  the  square  of  20. 
Again,  if  we  observe  Dia.  Ill,  or  the  combination  of  frock  and  sack  fand  the  vest  as  well,)  we  find  that  by  turn- 
ing the  sidepiece  forward  at  the  waist  it  will  turn  backward  about  h  inch  at  the  shoulder  blade,  and  although  the 
top  of  the  sidepiece  and  back  lap  i,  the  square  remains  18  for  a  three-seamed  sack  coat,  the  same  as  for  a  frock. 
The  fact  that  I  did  not  observe  this  simple  jwint  at  the  beginning,  but  made  the  square  of  a  three-seamed  sack  ^ 
less  than  a  frock  coat,  caused  me  to  devote  years  in  making  alterations. 

Dia.  Ill  is  the  best  combination  of  frock,  sack  and  vest,  which  I  have  been  able  to  secure  in  10  years  of  dili- 
gent study.  Though  the  vest  is  not  shown  on  it,  liecause  too  many  lines  spoil  the  illustration,  but  anybody  may 
observe  the  sameness  in  Dia.  XII.  Now,  supposing  the  vest  to  be  put  in  Dia.  Ill,  we  simply  reduce  its  square  i 
under  the  arm  to  make  it  17i  and  place  the  height  of  back  at  14.  The  combination  places  the  difl^erent  backs  at 
the  following  height  above  line  9.  Frocks  at  14^,  vests  at  14,  and  sacks  at  13^.  The  squares  of  18  and  20i  are, 
of  course,  for  a  coat,  but  this  does  not  destroy  the  principle  of  cutting  a  vest  over  the  same  pattern,  simply  reduc- 
ing it  i  inch  in  width  under  the  arm,  and  cutting  the  top  of  the  back  h  lower,  or  3f,  as  shown  in  the  Vest  Dia. 

Neither  the  square  of  20  nor  the  scjuare  of  17A,  nor  the  angle  of  15  deg.,  nor  any  other  angle  or  square, 
will  fit  the  body  precisely,  either  of  which  must  be  adjusted  to  the  requirements  of  the  form;  but  when  we  know 
what  a  certain  square  or  angle  represents,  and  how  they  harmonize  with  the  slojies  of  the  body,  we  can  very  easily 
deduct  or  add  to,  as  the  case  may  require. 

Now,  although  certain  garments  require  more  oi-  less  in  the  square,  I  will,  in  comparing,  always  mention  the 
squares  of  17i  and  20  as  on  a  vest,  for  the  reason  that  line  11^  meets  line  9  at  its  center — that  is,  at  the  center  of 
the  square  of  20 — from  which  point  all  calculations  are  made  for  turning  or  changing  the  lines  over  the  back. 
The  square  of  17^,  with  the  angle  of  15  deg.  attached  in  front,  produces  both  squares  17i  and  20  on  this  particu- 
lar spot,  though  the  square  of  20  is  broken  on  line  9  ;  and  within  the  squares  of  17i  and  20  all  calculations  are 
made  in  the  article  on  "  Narrow  and  Broad  Backs."  By  the  terms  :  square  of  17i,  or  IS,  or  20,  etc.,  I  mean  to 
say  that  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  back  to  a  certain  base  in  front  is  such  a  distance.  It  may  be  that  if  I 
should  say  :  a  right  angle,  so  and  so  far  from  back  to  front,  would  be  better  grammar,  Init  1  think,  a  stjuare  of  so 
and  so  much  will  be  fully  as  well,  and  may  be  better  understood  by  the  majority  of  cutters  and  taihu's. 
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THIS  article  was  written  as  long  as  ten  years  ago,  and  I  have  often  thought  to  omit  it,  hut  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  worthy  of  a  place,  and  in  fact,  I  may  build  better  than  I  expect.  Dia.  V,  VI,  IX, 
and  all  others  with  a  square  of  17^  represent  the  diameter  of  the  shoulders  from  side  to  side,  either  on  the 
half,  as  Dia.  V  and  VI,  or  the  full,  as  in  Dia.  IX  and  others.  Fig.  I  represents  the  full  diameter,  but 
cut  in  two  at  the  center  of  the  body.  The  width  of  the  shoulders  may  be  measured,  but  ordinarily  that  measure 
may  depend  more  upon  the  condition  of  the  garment  over  which  it  is  to  be  taken,  than  upon  the  body  itself.  As 
a  rule,  that  measure  should  be  taken  only  for  extremely  narrow  or  extremely  broad  shoulders,  and  even  then, 
there  must  be  a  good  deal  of  guess  work.  As  long  as  we  allow  the  width  of  the  shoulders  9^  at  fiO  deg.  we  will 
never  miss  the  mark  from  size  oS  down  to  the  smaller  sizes.  When  we  come  to  size  40  we  have  enough  with  0  to 
?)^.  Forty-three  is  plenty  wide  with  scant  !),  and  size  50  is  large  enough  with  S|.  Here  is  a  difference  of  ^ 
number  on  each  side  of  the  coat,  in  25  sizes,  and  that  calculation  can  be  depended  ui)on.  The  width  of  the 
shoulders  does  not  grow  in  proportion  to  the  circumference  of  the  breast,  and  in  cases  of  doubt  as  to  how  much  to 
allow  at  HO  deg.,  it  is  better  to  allow  \  inch  too  little  than  ]^  inch  too  much.  A  shoulder  which  hangs  too  far  over 
to  the  arm,  and  which  is  often  noticed  on  large  sizes,  is  worse  than  a  shoulder  which  is  too  narrow.  Again,  a 
broad  shoulder  requires  a  scant  sleeve  head,  while  a  narrow  shoulder  can  stand  more  fullness  on  the  sleeve  head. 

But  I  have  started  out  to  describe  the  shoulder  of  a  man,  as  they  may  lie  iiariow  or  broad,  and  in  order  to  be 
quite  plain,  I  will  take  up  size  3"),  and  use  the  term  inches,  for  this  particulai-  article.  On  a  draft  of  a  size  35  the 
width  of  one  shoulder,  from  back  to'side,  is  about  'H  in.,  and  which  is  j'  inches  less  than  the  half  square  of  17^,  but 
the  f  inches  are  used  up  foi-  seams.  On  top  of  the  shoulders,  the  body  is  nearly  flat,  both  across  the  back  and 
front,  and  it  is  quite  flat  on  a  great  many  persons,  but  for  our  puj-})ose  all  may  be  called  entirely  Hat,  and  that 
part  can  be  measured  with  a  straight  edge  when  the  coat  is  on  the  body. 

On  this  part,  and  above,  the  coat  must  swing  the  same  as  a  piece  of  cloth  will  swing  on  a  straight  pole.  If 
that  part  of  a  coat  fits  nicely,  a  great  many  other  faults  are  usually  forgiven,  but  if  the  shoulder  breaks  somewhere, 
complaint  will  be  made.  It  will  be  seen  by  this,  that  the  square  of  17^  is  not  an  imaginary  quantity,  but  that  it 
is  in  actual  harmony  wiih  the  shoulders,  the  same  as  the  angle  of  15  deg.  is  in  harmony  with  the  forward  slope  of 
the  center  of  front.  There  is  the  square  for  a  regular  part  of  the  form,  and  the  angle  of  15  deg.  is  for  a 
irregular  part. 

On  the  lines  of  the  .stjuare  of  17i  a  coat  or  vest  can  be  folded  up  flat,  and  this  can  best  be  seen  on  a  vest, 
which  has  no  sleeves  to  hinder  it  from  folding  flat.  A  good-fitting  vest  can  be  folded  up,  on  the  square  of  17^, 
and  laid  on  a  flat  table,  and  it  may  lie  there  for  ages  without  wrinkling,  but  can  not  be  so  folded  on  any  other 
square.  The  angle  of  15  deg.,  or  the  front  part  will  always  run  forward  of  the  center  of  the  back,  when  folded 
up.  When  a  garment  is  put  on  the  body,  it  has  to  perform  two  distinct  motions,  and  the  center  of  the  back  must 
be  considered  the  hinge  on  which  the  coat  swings,  just  as  a  door  swings  on  its  hinges.  From  the  center  of  the 
back  the  garment  is  swung  sidewise,  and  locates  from  back  to  side,  not  from  back  to  front,  and  for  this  rea.son 
must  be  fitted  on  straight  lines  in  the  back  and  in  the  front.  From  the  side  of  the  back,  the  garment  is  swung 
forward  to  the  side  of  front,  and  both  side  of  back  and  side  of  front  may  be  called  hinges  again,  because  the  body 
is  really  flat  between  all  these  points,  and  from  the  side  of  front  the  gafment  is  swung  again   to  the  center  of  the 
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front,  where  it  runs  up  and  down  parallel  with  the  center  of  the  back.  While  it  makes  this  motion  it  loses  nothing 
in  length,  but  its  whole  width  of  20  in.  will  be  divided  between  the  two  half  diameters  of  the  shoulders  sidewise, 
and  between  the  diameter  from  back  to  front. 

The  upper  part,  or  that  portion  of  a  gariuent  which  is  located  on  top  of  the  shoulders,  must  perform  a  differ- 
ent motion.  While  the  lower  part  swings  around  the  liody  in  a  circle,  the  upper  parts  move  on  straight  lines, 
on  which  the  whole  back  is  swung  forward  and  the  whole  front  is  swung  backward  until  they  both  meet.  The 
shoulders  lose  in  length,  but  nothing  in  width,  which  remains  the  same  on  the  body  as  it  was  on  the  flat  table.  A 
garment  must  swing,  and  balance  itself  on  the  diameter  of  the  .shoulders,  and  there  a  coat  mu.st  fit  the  body,  and 
perhaps  this  is  the  only  place  where  a  garment  should  actually  fit.  as  far  as  the  conception  of  an  actual  fit  goes,  in 
garment  fitting. 

But  now,  we  must  consider  a  broad  and  a,  narrow  shoulder,  and  ob.serve  the  results  of  jiuttiug  the  same  coat 
on  both  firms:  The  center  of  the  back  can  not  give,  and  the  cloth  must  be  thrown  over  the  shoulders  forward, 
and  in  a  circle  ;  and  if  anything  is  in  the  way  which  takes  up  more  cloth,  like  a  broader  shoulder,  which  throws  it 
sidewise,  the  front  will  be  the  loser,  that  is,  the  front  will  be  too  small.  Here  may  be  found  one  of  the  reasons 
why  some  men  require  a  larger  coat  in  pro[)ortion  to  their  breast  measure  than  others.  The  broader  shoulder 
requires  a  larger  coat  around  the  sides  and  armhole  tiiau  the  narrow  shoulder,  becau.se  the  broad  shoulder  throw.* 
more  cloth  in  that  direction,  but  the  measure  around  the  .solid  chest  indicates  nothing  of  that  kind. 

Let  us  suppose  we  have  before  us  a  njan  to  be  measured  for  a  coat,  and  when  we  observe  him,  we  make  up 
our  minds  that  he  measures  40  inches  breast.  We  draw  the  tape  and  it  records  3S.  We  measure  again  with  the 
same  result.  Next  we  take  the  proof  measures,  and  we  take  the  so-called  upper  and  lower  shoulder  measure, 
short  measures,  long  measures,  and  what  not  measures,  then  we  a'ld  and  subtract  again,  according  to  our  learning, 
and  then  we  cut  the  coat  very  carefully,  so  that  every  fraction  of  the  proof  measures  conform  to  our  lines ;  and 
when  the  coat  is  done  and  the  customer  puts  it  on,  behold  !  it  is  too  small  all  over,  the  coat  is  thrown  onto  the 
shelf^  and  afterward  .sold  for  half  price,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  cut  promptly  to  the  balance  measures.  On  a 
narrow  shoulder  we  observe  the  contrary  results  as  to  the  fit,  and  we  will  always  find  that  a  narrow-shouldered 
person  can  wear  a  smaller  coat  around  the  arms  and  the  back. 

In  regard  to  a  narrow  shoulder,  we  may  consider  I  lie  form  of  an  erect  and  full-breasted  male  and  that  of  a 
female.  As  far  as  the  upper  part  of  the  btxly  is  concerned,  they  must  both  be  treated  on  the  same  principle. 
According  to  their  breast  measures,  both  need  a  smaller  coat  around  the  arms  and  back  and  a  larger  portion  must 
be  alloweil  in  front  of  the  breast.  Strip  a  female's  breasts,  and  she  will  measure  several  inches  less,  and  that 
amount  has  to  be  taken  ott  in  front,  and  that  form  will  correspond  to  the  form  of  an  average  male  form.  Now, 
to  fit  a  female  with  a  coat  draft  for  a  male,  we  must  use  a  34  pattern  for  a  36  breast,  and  allow  1  in.  over  the 
front  of  each  half  garment,  and  reduce,  by  gores,  whatever  the  waist  is  smaller  in  front  and  below  the  fullest  part 
of  the  l)reast.      A  coat  for  a  full-ltreasted  male  must  be  treated  on  the  same  principle,  only  less  prominent. 

I  do  not  claim  to  know  much  about  cutting  and  fitting  garments  for  females.  That  takes  quite  another  calcula- 
tion, i)ut  if  I  would  start  in  to-day  to  learn  to  fit  garments  for  females  I  would  start  out  by  taking  a  draft  for  a 
man's  coat  for  my  guide,  antl  use  a  scale  of  2  to  3  sizes  less  for  the  female ;  allow  1  to  lA  in.  at  the  front  of  each 
half  breast  and  reduce  at  lea.st  li  in.  at  the  waist  below  each  breast.  I  would  not  change  the  shoulders,  nor  the 
hollow  of  the  back,  except  the  location  of  the  seams,  but  I  would  go  to  work  and  find  the  normal  proportion 
between  the  waist  and  the  hii)s  of  a  female,  and  thus  produce  spring  enough  over  the  hips,  which  nature  has  wisely 
provided  very  large  for  females.  The  center  of  back  and  front  I  wmdd  cut  nearly  on  the  same  plan  as  Dia.  II, 
only  more  prominent  behind. 

I  throw  the  above  out  as  a  hint  for  cutters  who  may  go  to  female  tailoring.  The  time  will  soon  come  when 
men  will  pay  more  attention  to  cutting  and  fitting  female  garments  because  it  will  pay  better,  and  some  one  may 
possibly  be  benefited  by  the  above  suggestions.  Knowing  what  I  know  to-day,  I  would,  if  I  were  fifteen  years 
old  again,  or  even  twenty,  go  to  work  and  learn  Fe.m.\le  Tailoring. 
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IF  we  take  a  square  piece  of  paper  and  eiK-ircle  the  body  from  uij<lor  the  arm  to  the  waist  it  will  fit  perfectly, 
although,  when  on  the  body,  the  front  will  be  15  deg.  higher  thau  the  back;  and  if  we  want  to  form  a  level 
waist,  we  must  attach  a  piece  to  the  bottom  of  the  front,  amoiinting  to  15  deg.,  as  shown  in  Dia.  I  and 
IV.  If  we  extend  that  piece  of  paper,  or  cloth,  down  to  the  side  of  the  thigh  and  seat,  we  must  cut  it 
open  at  the  side  of  the  hip  and  below  the  waist,  and  insert  a  piece  to  accommodate  the  spread  of  the  body,  as 
shown  in  Dia.  I.  But  the  spread  of  the  garment  all  around  the  lower  body  could  be  made  better  if  two  cuts 
were  made — one  at  the  side  and  the  other  near  the  back — representing  the  front  and  the  back  seam  of  the  frock 
coat  sidepiece. 

Dia.  I  represents  the  body  of  a  coat,  that  is,  from  arm  to  hip,  in  a  position  which  it  has  to  assume,  when 
upon  the  body,  and  it  must  be  observed  that  a  garment,  spread  on  a  flat  table,  can  only  be  in  harmony  with  the 
body  at  one  point ;  all  other  points  must  differ,  and  can  only  be  correctly  located  by  their  true  relation  when  on 
the  body.  This,  I  claim,  is  nearly  the  natural  position  of  the  garment  when  upon  the  body,  and  would  require 
no  seam  at  all  below  the  arms  and  above  the  waist.  If  this  piece  was  not  wide  enough  we  could  enlarge  it  to  the 
size  desired,  and  wherever  necessary,  and  would  make  no  difference  in  the  fit  so  long  as  the  seams  are  allowed  for. 
When  taken  off  the  body  it  will  fit  the  flat  table  just  as  well  as  it  did  the  form  of  a  man.  In  this  position  of  a 
coat,  as  on  Dia.  I,  or  a  vest,  as  on  Dia.  IV,  it  makes  but  little  diflerence  if  the  side  seams  are  cut  a  trifle  more 
forward  or  backward — the  fit  will  be  the  same. 

I  therefore  claim  that  all  changes  in  the  seams,  as  the  vest,  frock  and  sack  coats,  must  be  made  while  in 
position,  as  in  Dia.  I  and  IV,  or  at  least  must  be  made  on  lities  !)  and  14,  etc.,  whenever  the  back  is  obliged  to 
assume  an  unnatural  position,  as  in  Dia.  II — all  of  which  is  further  explained  in  the  article  on  "Narrow  and 
Broad  Backs." 

But  we  must  go  back  to  the  angle  of  15  deg.  If  we  take  a  square  piece  of  cloth,  representing  the  h  breast 
measure  of  a  35  coat,  we  will  have  17i  inches  each  way.  If  we  add  an  angle  of  15  deg.  to  one  of  the  sides  it  will 
give  us  an  angle  of  15  deg.,  although  the  top  point  is  lost,  but  Wduld  form  like  the  upper  part  of  Dia.  XIII. 
The  angle  of  15  deg.  spreads  ^  of  its  length  ;  consequently  it  spreads  5  in.  in  20,  as  seen  in  all  diagrams  in  this 
work,  with  the  front  angle  of  15  deg.  attached. 

Line  20  is  located  at  the  top  of  the  hips,  where  the  body  spreads  considerably,  and  the  hip  measure  may  be 
considered  as  large  as  the  breast  measure,  though  in  different  positions,  as  the  hips  spread  more  sidewise.  The 
front  line  of  the  attached  angle  of  15  deg.  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  front  line  of  the  angle  of  135  deg.,  as  well  as 
the  front  line  of  the  square  of  20. 

Now  observe,  that  in  changing  the  lines  on  the  square  of  20  in.  into  a  square  of  17^,  with  the  angle  of  15 
deg.  attached  in  front,  the  front  does  not  change  a  particle,  but  the  back,  at  the  waist,  is  detached  and  thrown 
backward  and  uj)ward,  becoming  larger  at  the  waist  and  smaller  on  top,  and  foimiug  the  angle  of  15  deg. — al] 
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tlie  spreiul  being  toward  the  hips  and  seat,  representing  a  garment  without  hip  and  without  gore  at  the  hips  and 
seat,  and  without  any  waist  suppression.  Below  the  front  of  the  waist  the  body  recedes,  and  the  front  of  the 
angle  of  15  (leg.  is  cut  off  accordingly,  and  runs  straight  down  with  the  phuub  line,  as  shown  in  the  diagrams. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  angle  of  15  deg.,  as  in  ])ia.  II,  represents  a  straight  but  pointed  or  funnel-shaped 
piece  of  cloth,  has  its  jjroper  size  at  the  liottoni  of  the  ariuhole,  at  the  hips  and  seat,  and  front  of  the  chest  and 
waist,  but  is  too  large  at  the  hollow  of  the  waist  above  the  hips  and  seat;  and  in  this  position  gores  must  be  taken 
out  to  imitate  the  hollows  of  the  waist  at  the  side  and  back.  Not  all  is  taken  out,  but  only  a  portion,  just  to  show 
the  outline  of  the  form  ;  and  if  everything  else  is  well  proportioned,  h  inch  more  or  less  cloth  at  the  waist  will  be 
of  little  conse(pience.  It  is  of  more  imjiortance  to  ascertain  the  depth  of  the  seat  and  hollow  of  the  waist,  so  we 
may  know  where  to  run  out  the  gores,  or  where  to  make  it  the  most  hollow. 

Line  ITi  on  the  front  plumb  line  may  be  considered  the  hollow  of  the  waist  for  the  normal  form,  and  the 
seat  mav  be  located  at  '27  or  2(S,  but  on  extremely  short  or  slim  persons  these  points  should  always  be  measured 
with  care.  In  cutting  according  to  the  rules  adopted  in  this  work,  the  outside  of  the  elbows  can  alwa3'S  be 
depended  upon  for  the  location  of  line  20,  and  the  hollow  of  the  waist  is  '2i  numbers  higher,  all  to  be  measured 
from  top  of  buck.  For  the  seat  point,  take  the  largest  part  or  the  upper  point  of  the  thigh  lione,  which  corres- 
ponds to  the  wrist,  the  arm  hanging  down. 

If  the  half  breast  can  lie  fitted  with  A  l>reast  measure  anil  L'A  in.,  all  seams  included  e.Kcept  what  the  lapel 
takes  up,  the  hip  can  be  fitted  with  i  hip  measure  and  2  in.,  all  seams  included  e.xcejit  the  lap  of  the  buttons  and 
button-holes,  because  the  hip  requires  nothing  in  consetpience  of  expansion,  as  the  chest  does.  If  the  hip  measure 
is  the  .-iame  as  the  breast,  say  17^  in.  for  the  half  cuat,  then  it  follows  that  the  hij),  at  the  waist  seam,  may  re(iuire 
l!)Jf  in.  and  about  i  in.  for  lap  of  button-hok^s  and  buttons,  making  20  in  all.  This  must  be  the  result,  no  matter 
if  the  draft  is  made  like  Dia.  T  or  Dia.  II.  In  Dia.  II  it  will  be  seen  that  whatever  the  hips  spread  at  line  20  is 
again  reduced  bv  the  gore  in  the  center  of  the  forepart,  as  w-ell  as  by  a  small  reduction  from  the  center  in  front. 
It  should  be  observed,  that,  although  the  breast  and  hip  may  measure  the  same,  the  form  is  different  at  the  hip 
than  at  the  breast.      The  front  is  compressed  and  spreads  sidewise  at  the  hips,  just  like  Dia.  I. 

Observe  that  the  s(|uare  nf  17*,  and  the  front  angle  of  15  deg.  measure  22^  in.  for  size  S5,  at  line  20;  and  it 
follows  that  21  in.  nuiy  be  reduced  on  and  along  line  20.  Dia.  11,  and  all  others  laid  out  in  the  square  of  17i, 
are  not  only  based  on  the  above  calculation,  but  are  founded  upon  years  of  trial,  and  virtually  the  calculation  is 
made  from  facts  so  obtained.  This  is  also  the  way  in  which  all  the  other  diagrams  have  been  produced.  The 
angle  of  15  deg.  will  fit  the  normal  form  at  the  arms,  at  the  largest  part  of  the  seat,  at  the  side  of  the  thigh,  and 
the  front  of  the  chest,  but  is  too  wide  at  the  hollow  of  the  waist  behind,  and  stands  off  below  the  front  of  the  waist, 
and  must  be  reduced  by  goi'es  as  shown.  On  the  back,  it  must  be  ecmsidered  on  a  plumb  line,  spreading  sidewise 
and  forward. 

The  trifling  spi-ead  below  the  side  of  the  thigh  is  taken  off  by  the  gore  in  the  center  of  a  frock  coat  forepart, 
and  is  turned  forward  between  the  skirt  and  forepart  ;  while  on  a  sack  coat  it  is  partly  cut  ofl  between  the  back 
and  side  seam,  which  is  further  forward  than  the  frock  coat  skirt  seam,  and  by  which  the  gore  in  the  center  of  a 
frock  coat  forepart  is  balanced.  Now,  in  this  position,  it  might  be  reasonable  to  make  calculations  for  waist 
reduction  by  comparing  bi'east,  waist  and  seat  measures,  but  as  the  waist  is  not  to  be  fitted  at  all  it  would  be 
usele-ss  unless  we  could  take  the  measure  just  as  wide  MS  we  wanteil  the  coat  at  the  waist,  which  cannot  be  done 
satisfactorily  ;  therefore,  we  take  the  average,  and  cut  out  the  waist  in  ])roj)ortiou  to  the  breast  measure.  But  it 
can  be  done  only  after  the  angle  of  15  deg.  is  established,  and  recognized  as  a  base,  and  understocxl,  according  to 
the  princijiles  adoiited  in  this  book. 

But  I  must  again  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  plumb  base  on  the  back.  The  angle  of  15  deg.  is 
based  up(m  a  plumb  line  on  the  center  of  the  back,  both  shoulders  and  the  seat  touching  said  line,  and  the  front 
line  of  the  angle  of  15  deg.  running  forward  and  away  from  the  Ixjdy  below  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  while  the  back 
runs  straight  down,  as  a  coat  must  hang,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  II.  The  back  plumb  line  is  not  given  in  Fig.  II, 
because  it  would  interfere  with  the  diagram  above. 

I  do  not  claim  that  all  nii'ii  walk  iu  that  position,  liut  tell  a  customer  to  stand  before  you  for  measurement 
and  he  will  usually  assume  tl-.at  position.  In  walking,  a  man  is  inclined  to  lean  the  iqiper  portion  of  the  body 
forward  more  or  less  ;  l)ut  leaning  forward  cu-  backward  the  line  from  the  shoulders  to  tiie  seat  is  carried  along, 
and  the  base  will  remain  the  same  from  the  shoulders  to  the  .seat,  and   in   a   large   majority  of  cases  no  attention 
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need  be  given  to  altering  either  liack  or  front;  but  there  are  extremes,  and  these  do  require  a  change  there.  A 
form  may  be  stooping,  or  erect,  but  still  may  carry  the  shoulders  and  seat  on  a  phunb  line.  Such  forms  require 
no  change  at  the  waist,  hat  at  the  neck  only  ;  auil  a  cutter  must  always  observe  such  positions,  l)ecause  no 
so-called  balance-measure  will  indicate  it.  But  there  is  the  so-called  "sway-back,"  who  carries  his  shoulders  way 
back  of  the  seat.  Such  a  form  requires  his  coat  reduced  at  the  waist,  not  between  the  back  and  sidepiece,  but 
between  the  sidepiece  and  forepart,  unless  a  large  waist  requires  or  takes  up  that  space  again.  We  often  seelarge- 
waisted  and  always  erect  forms  with  their  coats  too  tight  over  the  back  tack,  because  the  waist  is  not  large  enough 
for  the  hips.  How  much  the  reduction  at  the  side  should  be  must  always  be  determined  by  the  judgment  of  the 
cutter  ;  but  an  outlet  at  the  side  of  the  forepart  is  mor^ important  than  anywhere  else — it  will  never  do  any  harm 
and  may  become  very  handy  sometimes  when  it  is  least  thought  to  be  necessary. 

When  a  coat  swings  off  behind  it  can  easily  l)e  brought  to  the  body  by  stretching  the  whole  back  and  back  of 
side  seam,  from  the  shoulder-blade  downward  ;  l)ut  when  it  is  too  clo.se  there,  more  width  must  be  obtained  by  the 
help  of  the  outlet  at  tiie  side  of  the  waist,  and  by  stretching  the  sidepiece  downward  on  the  forepart,  in  order  to 
force  the  width  backward.  Coats  which  appear  too  close  at  the  back  tack  are  usually  so  because  the  hips  have 
not  cloth  enough,  when  an  outlet  is  very  handy  again  ;  but  this  seam  should  always  be  sewed  by  hand,  because  a 
machine-sewed  seam  will  show  when  let  out. 

All  outlets  around  the  neck  do  more  harm  than  good  ;  and  if  they  are  left  on,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  on, 
they  should  be  cut  away  before  the  collar  is  sewed  on,  especially  on  heavy  goods.  A  coat  that  is  too  loose  around 
the  neck  can  always  be  brought  to  the  body  by  taking  up  the  shoulder  seam,  which  will  re<luce  the  length  of  the 
forepart,  and  leaves  the  back  correspondingly  longer. 

The  normal  form  represents  a  slope  of  15  deg.  forward  from  neck  to  waist,  but  a  large-waisted  form  may 
represent  an  angle  of  20  deg.,  and  consequently  such  a  form  requires  an  addition  in  front  of  waist  and  outside  of 
the  front  base;  and  I  find  that  a  large-waisted  form  requires  from  1  to  H  in.  extra  allowances  in  front  of  waist  on 
a  vest.  The  angle  of  15  deg.  measures  5  numbers  at  line  20,  hence  every  3  deg.  measure  1  number  at  the  point. 
Every  corpulent  individual  should  be  measured  according  to  the  front  slope  of  the  chest.  I  know  it  is  an  odd 
measure  for  a  beginner,  but  a  little  practice  will  make  it  plain  work,  and  it  will  pay  well.  I  do  not  claim  that  the 
measure  must  be  taken  absolutely  correct,  but  it  should  be  nearly  so,  so  that  an  idea  can  be  formed  of  what  a 
person  may  want. 

The  angle  of  15  deg.,  with  a  width  of  ^  breast,  or  its  equivalent,  as  17^  numbers  for  a  vest,  or  l<s  numbers 
for  a  coat,  at  the  starting  point  of  a  garment,  which  is  the  angle  of  l'^5  deg.  within  the  angle  of  15  deg.,  as  seen 
in  Dia.  XIII,  contains  the  proper  spread  for,  and  around  the  hips  and  seat,  as  required  for  a  coat.  For  waist 
suppression  at  the  sides  and  the  back,  gores  are  cut  out,  according  to  notion  or  style,  or  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  garment.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  position  of  the  shoidders  and  the  whole  forepart  is  the  same  in  all 
diagrams  in  this  work,  and  that  the  change  from  tlie  square  of  20  to  the  square  of  17^  is  made  by  changing  the 
back,  or  the  sidepiece,  or  both. 

Now  it  will  be  seen,  that  if  either  of  the  back  or  sidepiece  is  moved,  but  kept  together  on  their  connecting 
points,  as  on  lines  9  and  14,  etc.,  the  gores  must  change,  as  well  as  the  height  of  the  back  above  the  bottom  of  the 
armscye  and  on  line  9  over  the  front.  Thus  the  back  or  the  sidepiece  may  be  laid  in  any  conceivable  shape,  and 
in  any  conceivable  square,  and  the  fit  will  be  the  same,  though  all  points  assume  a  different  relation  to  the  starting 
point.  The  angle  of  15  deg.  is  here  adopted  because  it  conforms  to  the  slope  of  the  body  and  not  as  a  pet  idea, 
and  it  is  also  adopted  for  the  reason  that  a  garment  can  be  laid  out  in  it,  without  piecing  the  garment,  or  cutting 
out  unreasonable  amounts  as  gores. 

Dia.  II  shows  the  whole  coat  on  the  angle  of  15  deg.,  and  the  gores  around  the  waist  are  for  a  normal  form 
of  a  size  .'-iB,  that  is,  the  waist  suppression  is  one-ninth  part  of  the  whole  breast,  or  about  2  in.  in  both  gores  around 
the  side  and  the  back,  on  the  half  coat.  This  is  the  reduction  within  the  angle  of  15  deg.,  when  on  the  flat  tabic, 
but  when  sewed  together,  the  garment  will  form  like  Dia.  I,  or  nearly  so,  and  when  in  that  position,  the  seams 
around  the  back  of  the  waist  may  be  changed  some,  without  destroying  the  balance,  but  as  a  general  thing  the 
seam  between  the  back  and  sidepiece  should  not  be  tampered  with,  unless  there  are  good  reasons,  such  as  style,  or 
for  erect  forms,  where  the  folding  up  of  the  sidepiece  will  contract  the  gore  between  the  back  and  the  front  skirts 
or  close  it  up  altogether,  or  in  extreme  cases  produce  a  lap  over  the  seat.  Fuller  waists  are  usually  of  erect 
forms,  and  for  such  the  under-arm  cut  may  be  reduceil  for  the  larger  waist,  and  the  gore  between  side  and  back 
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may  be  reduced  at  aud  below  the  tack.  That  cut,  or  gore,  between  the  back  and  the  sidepieces  will  always  lie  a 
difficult  thing  to  handle,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  a  curved  gore. 

If  we  would  cut  the  back  of  Dia.  II  1  in.  wider  over  the  blade  on  one  coat,  and  cut  another  one  1  in. 
smaller  at  the  same  point,  without  changing  the  lengths  of  the  back  above  the  armhole,  we  would  spoil  both  of 
them,  unless  we  know  how  to  make  things  right  again  by  sewing  the  parts  together.  On  the  broad  back,  with  a 
straighter  seam,  the  sidepiece  would  have  to  be  reasonably  stretched  over  the  blade,  or  the  back  held  full,  which 
is  the  same,  while  the  more  narrow  and  more  curved  back  must  be  sewed  on  the  sidepiece  rather  close,  though  it 
will  never  do  to  hold  the  sidepiece  full,  or  stretch  the  back  there. 

Dia.  II  is  so  calculated  that  both  sidepiece  and  back  must  be  sewed  on  even  over  the  curve,  above  line  9,  and 
the  best  of  tailors  will  sometimes  be  compelled  to  baste  them  together  several  times  more  than  they  like,  before 
they  tret  them  right,  or  the  way  it  is  intended.  Here  we  can  find  the  reasons  why  certain  parts  can  be  worked 
the  very  contrary,  and  both  ways  will  fit,  aud  for  this  reason  a  newly-arrived  jour  should  be  th(jroughly  instructed 
by  the  cutter,  as  to  how  things  must  be  put  together  according  to  his  cutting,  and  the  cutter  himself  should  be  a 
good  tailor,  or  at  least  he  should  know  how  it  is  to  be  made,  even  if  he  can  not  do  the  sewing.  A  cutter  who  is  a 
thorough  tailor  himself  will  always  be  a  better  cutter  than  the  one  who  only  knows  how  to  cut,  all  other  things 
being  equal. 

The  angle  of  1")  (leg.,  as  used  in  this  work,  is  calculated  for  the  normal  form  of  a  male.  Males  with  extra 
large  hips  require  more  spread  toward  the  side  of  tiie  hips,  and  must  be  placed  under  the  head  of  abnormal  forms. 
The  normal  form  of  a  female  is  very  large  over  the  hips,  and  the  angle  of  15  deg.  would  not  produce  spread 
enough  for  a  female.  It  is  true,  this  work  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  cutting  of  female  garments,  but  I  think  it 
important  euouy-h  to  point  out  the  above  diflerence  between  the  male  and  female  form,  for  it  may  become  of  use 
to  some  of  my  readers.  Boon  the  time  will  come,  and,  in  fiict,  it  is  now  and  has  been  for  some  time,  when  men 
will  cut  and  superintend  the  making  of  tine  female  garments,  just  as  females  now  make  the  common  garments  for 
men.     There  are  millions  in  it. 

The  angle  of  15  deg.  is  taken  as  a  stamlai-il  in  this  work,  because  it  is  easily  found  by  spreading  two  lines 
one-fourth  of  their  length.  It  is  also  a  common  division  of  the  square — one-sixth.  It  is  also  the  twenty-fourth 
part  of  a  circle.  It  is  not  an  unknown  (juantity,  but  something  recognized  and  acknowledged  by  the  whole  world. 
Now,  if  anyone  contends  that  a  larger  angle,  or  a  smaller  one,  is  better,  I  will  not  find  fault,  but  I  would  like  to 
see  the  proof. 

The  angles,  as  laid  down  in  this  work,  are  a  standard — something  rational  to  go  by — the  same  as  a  pound  or 
a  yard.  Our  grocer  never  sells  an  actual  pound  of  cofiee,  nor  does  our  dry  goods  merchant  sell  us  an  actual  yard 
of  calico,  aud  we  all  know  it,  but  we  are  satisfied  with  it  because  we  can  do  no  better.  It  serves  the  purpose.  I 
claim  that  two  angles  of  15  deg.,  formed  in  funnel-like  shape,  and  connected  at  the  widest  part  like  Dia.  XIII, 
will  at  least  come  nearer  to  the  shape  of  the  human  form  than  a  square  ]>iece. 


k  ^  A  ^^^.^  >. 


^HE  gQUARE    AND   THE    QIRCLE. 


THE  square  is  a  very  handy  instrument  for  the  use  of  men,  both  in  squaring  material  for  building  or  for 
squaring  our  actions  in  the  intercourse  with  mankind  ;  but  as  the  Creator  is  greater  than  the  creature,  so  is  the 
circle  greater  than  the  square.  The  great  majority  who  may  read  these  lines  will  acknowledge  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Architect  of  the  Universe,  no  matter  by  whatever  name  it  may  please  individuals  to  call  him. 
Even  the  so-called  radical  unbeliever  when  cornered  will  acknowledge  that  tlie  Universe  has  been  made  and  is  kept 
up  by  something  which  he  cannot  comprehend,  but  which  he  cannot  deny,  but  he  calls  it  Nature.  Very  well,  let  us 
call  it  Nature,  and  give  praise  to  the  work  of  Nature.  But  the  great  majority  have  seen  fit  to  call  it  God,  and 
this  name  is  again  spoken  differently  by  every  language  of  the  globe,  and  I  suppose  that  is  the  case  with  all  intelli- 
gent beings  on  any  heavenly  body  that  may  exist.     This  being  the  case  the  name  is  nothing. 

Now,  when  God  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  he  did  not  use  a  square,  for  there  is  nothing  that  indicates 
anything  like  a  square.  The  whole  Universe  is  laid  in  a  circle,  and  as  far  as  our  vision  reaches  we  behold  every- 
thing round,  and,  according  to  Genesis,  when  God  made  a  covenant  with  Noah,  He  sealed  his  promise  with  the 
beautiful  curve  of  the  rainbow.  Every  star  is  round,  so  is  the  earth,  and  even  its  three-fourths  surface  of  water, 
which  constitute  the  mighty  oceans,  are  in  a  perfect  circle ;  and  everything  that  grows  upon  the  earth  is  more 
round  than  square.  We  may  go  anywhere,  and  everything  that  we  behold  points  out  that  the  Great  Architect  of 
the  Universe  formed  his  plans  within  the  radius  of  a  circle. 

In  humble  imitation  of  this  divine  principle,  I  have  adopted  the  circle,  and  parts  of  the  circle,  within  which 
I  form  my  plans  for  the  covering  of  men,  which  became  necessary  after  Adam  and  Eve  had  tasted  of  the  forbidden 
apple,  which,  I  suppose,  was  round,  too.  (^See  Dia.  XI  and  XII. )  But  I  may  have  made  mistakes.  Making 
mistakes  is  natural  to  every  person.  The  brute  creation  make  no  mistakes,  but  do  they  advance?  The  spider 
weaves  his  web  as  perfectly  as  his  ancestors  wove  theirs  thousands  of  years  ago,  and  in  all  probability  will  do  so 
for  thousands  of  years  to  come.  He  makes  no  mistakes  because  it  is  not  in  his  nature  to  do  so  ;  but  neither  does 
he  improve ;  he  can  not  even  transmit  his  skill  to  any  living  being,  unless  of  his  own  specia,  Man  alone  is  capable 
of  improvement,  and  because  of  this,  he  is  liable  of  making  mistakes  ;  for,  what  would  become  of  him  if  he  proved 
successful  in  all  his  undertakings?  Making  mistakes  is  a  wise  check,  which  the  Creator  has  implanted  in  the 
nature  of  man  to  prevent  him  from  getting  ahead  faster  than  what  is  good  for  him. 

The  wise  man  learns  from  mistakes,  either  from  his  own,  or  those  of  others,  and  the  man  who  never  makes  a 
mistake,  will  never  grasp  a  valuable  idea.  Mr.  IngersoU  pitches  into  Moses,  because  that  master  mind  has  made 
mistakes,  as  he  claims,  in  writing  Genesis,  but  notwithstanding,  the  name  of  Moses  is  before  the  world,  as  a  mighty 
pillar  of  truth,  and  no  man  has  yet  been  able  to  improve  upon  the  ten  commandments,  as  laid  down  by  that  great 
lawgiver.  If  some  of  the  old  masters  have  made  mistakes,  they  certainly  have  left  us  some  valuable  substance, 
from  which  sensible  men  will  gather  wisdom,  while  fools  throw  slurs. 


yESTS. 


T 


(SEE  DIA.  IV.) 

HE  square  consists  of  20  numbers.      Heiijht  of  hack,  14  ;   height  of  front,  9  ;  shoulders  at  an  angle  of  135 

deg. ;   top  of  back,  3| ;  gore  under  the  arm,  ^  at  line   15,   |   at   line    17^,    1   at   line  20.     Sink  the  front 

I        bottom  of  the  forepart  15  deg.  for  a  pretty  square  bottom.     On  the  garment  from  the  neck  to  the  ankle  the 

vest  is  on  a  square  of  17i.     On  this  square  the  height  of  the  back  remains  14,  but  on  the  front  plumb  line 

it  is  11:J^ ;   the  gore  under  the  arm  is  'A^,  and  the  bottom  is  square,  while  the  front  has  an  angle  of  15  deg.  attached. 

The  square  of  17^,  with  the  angle  of  15  deg.  in  front,  is  virtiiall)'  nothing  but  an  angle  of  15  deg.,  having,  at  the 

starting  point  of  the  garment,  a  width  of  17^  numbers,  according  to  scale.      (See  Dia.  XII  and  XIII. _) 

Top  of  back  is  as  wide  as  the  angle  of  45  deg.  at  the  neck,  but  may  be  made  -'t^.  The  back  must  be  that 
wide,  in  order  to  bring  the  spring  of  the  collar  to  the  side  of  the  neck,  and  again,  in  order  to  enable  the  vest 
maker  to  sew  the  vest  hack  all  around,  and  turn  the  whole  vest  through  the  neckhole.  If  that  hole  is  too  small, 
the  hack  is  apt  to  tear,  while  the  vest  is  turned.  The  bottom  of  the  collar  band  is  on  a  straight  line  from  11  J,  on 
the  plumb  base  line,  through  5  on  the  tojj  square  line.  This  collar  band,  as  it  is  here  cut,  requires  that  the  top 
and  side  of  the  back  must  be  stretched,  say  \  inch,  on  each  side,  and  close  to  the  shoulder  seam,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  top  of  the  back  should  be  •'!}  wide,  in  order  to  bring  the  stretch  as  far  forward  and  to  the  side  of 
the  neck  as  possible. 

If  this  is  worked  right  it  will  make  a  neat  collar,  and  a  neat  shoulder,  hut  if  the  vest  maker  can  not  be 
depended  upon,  it  is  better  to  allow  ^  inch  spring,  and  starting  said  spring  at  the  middle  of  the  shoulder  seam, 
which  is  about  2^  in.  from  point  5,  and  sew  the  back  even  on  the  neckband,  hut  in  no  case  must  the  hack  l)e  held 
full.  If  anything  is  to  be  the  fullest,  it  must  be  the  ueckl)auil,  which  must  in  all  cases  be  cut  plenty  long,  and 
the  vest  maker  must  he  instructed  to  fit  the  two  together,  as  al)ove  directed.  The  junction  of  the  neckband,  or 
the  so-called  standing  collar,  is  further  explained  in  the  article  on  "  Collars." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Dia.  IV  has  the  shoulder  on  the  plain  angle  of  i;>5  deg.,  and  that  there  is  neither  lap  nor 
gore.  A  trifle  spring  that  is  required  for  a  vest  must  he  worked  in  by  stretching  the  top  of  the  back  close  to  the 
shoulder  seam.     Dia.  IV  is  so  represented  for  the  following  reason  : 

_  I  intended  that  Dia.  V  and  VI  should  both  he  represented  with  a  perfect  shoulder  slope  of  22^  deg.,  and 
that  Dia.  IX  should  have  the  perfect  shoulder  slope  of  ."^0  deg.,  all  of  which  were  made  over  the  same  pattern  as 
was  Dia.  IV.  But  Dia.  V  and  VI  are  cut  J  of  a  number  further  sidewi.se  at  the  side  of  the  neck,  because  in  the 
position  of  the  shoidder  seam  of  Dia.  V,  the  neckband  can  not  he  cut  on,  for  the  reason  that  the  spring  for  the 
side  of  the  neck  would  locate  too  far  in  front.  Both  Dia.  V  and  VI  are  for  illustration  only.  If  I  had  jjlaced  a 
spring  of  |  inch  at  the  top  of  the  shoulder  seam,  the  shoulder  slopes  as  shown  in  each  of  Dia.  V  and  VI  and  IX 
would  have  to  be  changed,  and  make  the  angle  of  \'V>  deg.  a  mess  of  confused  lines. 

If  the  collar  opens  very  low,  and  a  very  hollow  curve  is  required,  the  upper  part  of  the  neckband  mu.st  be 
cut  higher,  say  one  inch,  at  the  upper  end,  hut  the  same  at  the  shoulder  seam  as  shown  in  Dia.  IV.  This  will 
give  a  chance  to  cut  a  nice  curve  or  open  front,  especially  for  a  double-breasted  vest,  intended  for  very  open 
fronts.  But  cutting  the  neckband  higher  on  the  upper  end  destroys  spring  at  the  neck,  and  for  this  reason  an 
extra  spring  must  be  given  in  the  shoulder  seam.  If  the  neckband  is  raised  behind,  say  1  in.,  an  extra  spring  of 
^  inch  must  be  allowed  at  top  of  the  shoulder  seam,  no  matter  if  it  is  cut  like  Dia.  IV,  or  if  :|  is  allowed  already. 
Forty  years  of  tailoring  has  convinced  me  that  Dia.  IV  is  the  best  for  all  kinds  of  vests,  because  the  front  collar 
may  be  curved  at  pleasure,  and  the  collar  is  simply  a  piece  added  for  the  turn-down  part,  and  always  fitting  to  the 
neck-hole  of  the  vest.  In  order  to  make  the  top  collar  conform  with  the  curve  of  the  neck-hole,  the  inside  part  of 
it  must  l)e  pretty  well  stretched  at  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  curve.  Dia.  IV  is  plain,  and  is  cut  with  the 
neck-baud  on. 
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Dia.  V  is  cut  in  a  square  of  10,  or  }  breast  aud  1^^  in.;  the  neck-hole  is  cut  out  at  the  center  of  the  neck,  or 
at  67^  deg.,  hence  the  back  and  front  of  the  neck-hole  are  equal ;  the  shoulder  slope  is  taken  out  at  the  center  of 
the  neck,  and  when  connected  will  form  the  same'as  Dia.  IV,  except  the  neck-band.  Dia.  VI  is  Dia.  V  simply 
doubled.  The  solid  lines  represent  one-half  of  the  angle  of  loo  deg.,  or  an  angle  of  B7i  deg.  The  dotted  lines 
passing  through  the  neckholes  of  Dia.  IV  and  VI  may  be  called  the  grand  center  lines,  aud  would  fit  a  human 
form  decapitated  ;  aud  it  will  be  seen  that  the  actual  neck-hole,  from  that  line,  is  just  half  the  diameter  of 
the  neck. 

The  waist  of  the  vest  is  calculated  upon  one-ninth  less  thau  the  breast,  whole  measure.  The  uuder-arm  cut 
of  "one"  makes  a  close  waist,  and  may  be  reduced  to  three-fourths,  or  even  to  nothing,  for  a  large  waist.  (See 
Odd  Forms.  The  square  of  20,  as  for  a  vest,  is  reduced  in  front  from  the  pit  of  the  stomach  down,  or  where 
the  body  turns  backward,  aud  whatever  is  taken  oft  in  front  is  again  added  behind  ;  hence  the  spring  over  the 
seat,  which  really  does  not  at  all  change  the  dimensions,  but  gives  it  a  different  direction  by  reducing  the  front 
and  by  enlarging  the  back,  and  when  all  this  is  done  the  waist  is  reduced,  say  1  in.,  under  the  arm,  as  in  Dia.  IV. 
The  turn  of  the  front  is  higher  up  than  in  the  back,  and  the  front  is  to  be  even  between  9  and  15  on  the  front 
base,  from  which  points  it  turns  backward  both  up  and  down. 

Dia.  IV  represeuti^a  vest  to  close  all  the  way  up  to  the  neck.  It  gives  the  whole  front  edge,  and  may  be  cut 
lower  to  satisfy  notion  or  style.  The  whole  front  of  Dia.  l\  is  such  that  it  can  lose  one  seam  to  turn  in  the  edge, 
but  if  the  vest  is  otherwise  well-balanced  it  will  not  injure  it  if  the  seam  is  allowed  to  remain,  and  the  edge  bound 
as  it  is.  A  difference  will  be  noticed  lietween  the  straight  front  of  a  coat  and  the  straight  front  of  a  vest.  On  a 
coat  usually  worn  by  the  clergy  the  buttons  and  front  of  button-holes  ujay  l)e  placed  one  .«eam  back  of  the  front 
line  of  the  angle  of  135  deg.  down,  as  far  as  line  17^,  which  results  in  the  same  thing  as  when  we  cut  the  front  off 
on  that  line,  and  sew  it  up  with  a  seam.  The  vest  is  to  fit  a  trifle  more  snugly  at  thiit  point,  and  after  one  seam 
is  turned  in,  or  cut  off,  there  still  remains  one-half  for  lap  of  buttons  and  button-holes. 

To  regulate  the  top  buttons  of  the  vest  and  coat,  the  top  coat  button  may  be  placed  i  inch  lower  than  the 
top  vest  button,  and  the  coat  will  cover  the  vest  when  buttoned,  providing  the  coat  lapel  is  1  in.  in  front  of  point 
9.  It  is  of  very  great  importance  for  a  cutter  to  be  able  to  regulate  the  above  points,  and  this  is  one  reason  why 
I  have  placed  all  coats  and  vests  on  the  same  base ;  which  is  on  the  angle  of  135  deg.  The  vest  arm-hole  touches 
lines  9  and  1-t  at  the  bottom,  and  the  angle  of  45  deg.  in  front,  but  may  be  i  inch  deeper  and  i  more  forward  for 
a  person  who  desires  plenty  of  room. 

At  the  breast  line,  a  vest  is  plenty  large  enough  if  it  is  i  breast  and  2i  in.  At  the  hip  line,  i  hip  and  2  in. 
is  large  enough,  because  vests  are  left  open  below  the  hollow  of  waist.  If  a  vest  is  to  be  sewed  up  clear  down  over 
the  hips,  the  bottom  must  have  a  width,  which  corresponds  with  the  hip  measure,  when  sitting  down,  after  it  is 
finished  and  buttoned  up,  or  ^  hip  and  2i  in.,  the  same  as  the  breast.  At  the  waist,  a  vest  must  he  treated  on 
the  same  principle  as  a  pants,  that  is,  it  must  be  made  wide  and  comfortable  enough  for  the  waist  when  a  person 
sits  down.  At  the  waist,  a  vest  is  shut  up  all  around,  and  can  not  give,  and  provisions  must  be  made  for  expan- 
sion when  sitting.  Such  allowance  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  body  at  the  waist,  and  like  on  pants,  this 
measure  may  be  taken  in  a  sitting  position.  But  a  variation  may  be  made  between  persons  who  are  mostly 
standing,  and  those  who  are  mostly  sitting.  The  sitting  person  requires  a  larger  waist  partly  allowed  at  the  side, 
but  mostly  in  front.  The  normal  form  requires  the  vest  as  large  at  the  waist  as  it  is  over  the  hips,  and  the  square 
of  20  gives  that  width,  by  reducing  about  1  in.  at  the  under-arm  cut  at  the  waist. 

In  Dia.  XIII  will  be  observed  a  dotted  gore  in  the  back,  extending  thnjugh  both  pants  and  vest,  which  gore 
is  cut  out  on  a  pants,  but  on  a  vest  it  is  usually  buckled  up.  A  vest  made  without  buckle-straps  should  have  that 
gore  cut  out. 

At  the  front  of  the  collar,  the  underside  should  be  cut  so  that  when  it  is  sewed  on  it  will  pull  the  vest  part 
over  so  much  as  to  hide  the  under  side  when  the  top  collar  is  finished.  The  inside  part  of  the  top  collaj-  must  be 
pretty  well  stretched  back  of  the  curve,  and  if  the  material  is  not  bias,  and  can  not  stretch,  a  "V"  must  be  sewed 
in,  after  which  the  whole  top  collar  must  be  shaped  as  it  is  required  by  the  curve.  This  may  cause  some  extra 
work  for  the  maker,  but  that  is  the  only  way  to  produce  a  low  opening  with  a  hollow  collar,  especially  on  double- 
breasted  vests.  The  edge  of  a  collar  should  be  finished  about  1  in.  above  the  shoulder  seam,  and  the  under  collar 
cut  away  entirely.  Over  and  across  the  back  there  is  no  need  of  anything  but  the  double  top  collar,  which  is 
simply  sewed  together  with  a  seam,  which  is  pressed  out,  the  top  collar  doubled  up  in  shape,  and  the  back  stitched 
on  top  of  the  collar.     On  heavy  goods,  the  top  collar  seam  of  a  vest  should  be  drawn  together  to  make  it  thin. 
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The  front  and  the  liottoiu  of  a  double-breasted  vest  requires  especial  attention,  in  order  that  the  parts  which 
lap  under,  or  over,  do  not  show  the  front  corners  on  each  side,  or  that  the  top  side  runs  too  high  up.  Rounding  otl 
the  corners  pretty  well  will  remedy  the  evil  to  some  extent,  but  it  does  not  look  well,  or  a  cuistomer  may  order  an 
even  bottom  of  front,  as  in  fact,  all  such  vests  should  be. 

The  following  will  make  a  good  front:    Sweep  from  the  point  of  the  angle  of  IH.")  deg.  through  the  l)ottoni  of 


the  front  angle  of  15  deg.,  and  add  say 


to 


inch  more  roundness  to  the  bottom  at  the  center  between  the  front 


edge  and  the  buttons.  That  sweep  iiKti/  he  ((.sn/  /'o/-  thr  ivltole  bottom  of  the  front.  From  the  front  line  go  back  2i 
in.  for  the  button  line,  and  allow  in  front  of  line  9  1|  in.,  and  on  the  bottom  allow  1  in.  in  front  of  the  front  line, 
and  draw  a  straight  line  for  that  fnmt  edge.  If  the  lap  is  to  be  more  or  lees,  set  the  buttons  that  much  backward 
or  forward  as  the  case  may  be.  A  double-breasted  vest  which  is  to  button  clear  up  to  the  neck  must  have  at  least 
a  gore  of  2  in.  under  the  lapel,  and  the  top  button  must  be  set  back  as  far  as  the  width  of  the  lapel.  A  double- 
breasted  vest  should  have  a  sraidl  gore  under  the  collar,  even  if  the  collar  is  low  down,  and  the  depth  of  the  collar 
must  be  made  according  to  the  measure,  and  the  collar  itself  may  be  made  straight  or  with  a  large  curve  the  same 
as  shown  on  Dia.  IV. 

The  sweep  from  the  point  of  the  angle  of  185  deg.  will  give  the  w  hole  bottom  of  the  forepart  as  shown  on 
Dia.  XI  and  XII,  and  the  double-breasted  front  may  be  shaped  just  like  it,  but  may  have  a  trifle  more  in  the 
center  of  the  angle  of  15  deg.,  and  that  trifle  may  be  obtained  complete  by  a  sweep  from  3J  on  the  plumb  base 
line  through  the  front  angle  of  15  deg.  only.  It  should  be  observed  that  each  particular  double-breasted  vest 
requires  particular  care,  in  order  that  the  bottom  of  the  front,  as  well  as  the  front  itself,  and  the  collar  is  correct, 
and  that  the  buttons  are  on  their  places.  If  it  is  desired  to  sink  the  front  down  further  than  the  sweeps,  add 
equal  distance,  say  i  inch  at  the  button  line  and  at  the  front  edge,  and  both  will  remain  in  balance.  It  will  also 
be  found  that  a  double-breasted  vest  can  be  improved,  by  making  the  back  14^  long  above  line  9,  because  the 
front  will  have  a  better  chance  to  settle  in  its  proper  i)lace. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  a  double-breasted  vest,  which  has  to  lap  over  the  oval  center  of  front,  can  not 
set  without  a  break  somewhere,  unless  there  is  a  gore  cut  at  the  waist,  or  under  the  collar  ;  or,  the  front  is  drawn 
in  pretty  well  under  the  collar,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  cutting  a  gore.      (See  Supplement.) 
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DIAGRAMS  I  and  III  are  given  for  illustration  only.  Dia.  II  may  l)e  used  as  a  model  by  which  to  cut  all 
frock  coats.  A  pattern  of  Dia.  II  was  used  to  form  Dias.  I  and  III,  and  they  should  all  come  out  the 
same  as  to  the  fit.  It  may  be,  that  in  transferring  Dia.  II  in  the  different  positions,  a  slight  difference  may 
have  been  made,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  rather  a  difficult  undertaking  to  transfer  the  same 
pattern  into  different  positions  and  always  have  it  work  out  the  same  to  the  smallest  fraction.  Dia.  II  should  be 
considered  the  parent  pattern,  and  after  the  division  of  the  angle  of  1.3.5  deg.  has  been  mastered,  anyone  who 
knows  his  A,  B,  C's  ought  to  be  able  to  make  the  coat  draft.  But  as  this  work  is  intended  for  beginners  as  well 
as  for  the  old  and  experienced  cutters,  I  consider  it  worth  the  while  to  give  a  minute  description  of  its  cuttings 
as  well  as  of  its  making  up. 

Be  it  understood  that  the  angle  of  135  deg.  and  its  divisions,  as  bases,  are  the  same  for  all  frock  and  sack 
coats  as  well  as  for  vests.  All  must  be  worn  over  the  same  body,  and  all  must  have  the  same  base.  But  although 
coat  and  vest  surround  the  same  form,  each  has  a  different  function ;  hence  the  difference  in  the  construction  of 
the  neck-hole,  the  centre  of  the  frcmt  and  other  points. 

Notice  this  fact — that  the  top  of  the  back  of  a  vest  is  placed  at  3 J  from  the  point  of  the  angle  of  135  deg.,  or 
•|  lower  than  on  a  frock  coat.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  vest  collar  should  be  lower  than  the  coat  collar ;  and 
secondly,  the  front  of  a  vest  is  cut  nearly  straight  down  at  the  waist  and  all  surplus  cloth  cut  away  sidewise,  or 
buckled  up  behind — all  of  which  has  a  tendency  to  shove  the  vest  backward  and  upward  to  the  neck.  Hence  the 
top  of  the  vest  back  is  i  lower  than  the  top  of  the  coat  back.  It  should  also  be  noticed  that  the  vest  and  sack  coat 
back,  above  the  armscye,  up  to  135  deg.,  is  shorter  than  the  frock  coat;  and  it  is  so  for  the  reason  that  is  set 
forth  in  the  article  on  "  Narrow  and  Broad  Backs." 

A  vest  is  intended  to  fit  best  in  front,  and  the  height  of  back  should  never  be  less  than  14  above  line  9  in 
front,  because  a  short  back  over  the  blade  is  apt  to  cause  the  front  to  be  too  long  around  the  neck.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  coat  is  intended  to  fit  best  in  the  back,  and  for  this  reason  a  sack  coat  bade  should  never  be  longer  than 
13i.  The  sack  coat,  being  some  shorter  in  the  back  and  looser  at  the  side,  has  a  tendency  to  fall  away  from  the 
neck  ;  and  for  this  reason  the  top  of  back  is  placed  at  3.  Again :  The  overcoat  must  cover  the  collar  of  the 
undercoat.  For  this  reason  the  top  of  the  overcoat  back  is  placed  on  2i.  The  side  of  neck,  at  (iO  deg.,  should 
not  be  closer  than  3^  or  3§,  which  allows  the  collar  to  be  sewed  on  easily  at  the  side. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  there  can  be  no  difference  between  the  height  of  the  backs  of  frock  and  sack  undercoats, 
and  I  do  not  claim  that  there  is  any,  although  Dia.  II  has  a  height  of  back  of  15,  on  line  9  of  the  front  base  ;  but 
according  to  the  combination  of  frock  and  sack  (see  Dia.  Ill),  when  the  sidepiece  is  turned  down  and  in  at  the 
waist,  and  all  parts  are  even  at  the  back  and  the  under  armhole,  then  the  frock  and  sack  backs  are  equal  in  height. 
The  foregoing  comparison,  as  well  as  what  has  been  said  in  the  combination  of  sacks  and  frocks,  is  based  upon 
more  than  ten  years  of  experience,  and  it  is  repeated  here  for  the  reason  that  this  question  has  been  more  or  less 
agitated  in  the  different  fashion  journals  for  many  years  without  any  satisfactory  result  to  cutters  in  general. 

For  the  frock  coat  in  particular  see  Dia.  II.  It  may  be  useless  to  recapitulate  their  points,  but  I  must  again 
remind  the  student  of  the  fact  that  the  connection  of  the  sidepiece  and  back  must  be  made  at  lines  9  and  15.  The 
back  and  sidepieces  are  on  even  lines  at  the  waist,  and  below  line  9  and  15,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  allow  one 
seam  at  the  bottom  of  the  sidepiece,  as  the  back  is  in  one  jtiece.  In  order  to  get  the  top  of  the  sidepiece  long 
enough  for  the  back,  the  siiiepiece  must  be  run  out  into  the  armhole  for  that  purpose,  with  a  small  gore  of  say  ^ 
inch  at  ibe  armhole.  It  is  important  to  know  exactly  where  to  make  the  connection,  and  instruct  the  journeyman 
to  sew  up  and  down  evenly,  or  to  stretch  or  "  full"  certain  parts  above  and  below,  as  the  case  may  require. 
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The  gore  between  the  sideplece  aail  the  back  always  requirei*  careful  cutting,  especially  over  the  blade.  In 
Dia.  II  the  gore  at  lines  9  and  15  is  put  at  1  number,  and  I  must  here  state  that  this  is  as  much  as  any  coat  may 
require,  and  if  the  gore  there  is  made  only  y,  it  will  not  sj)oil  the  coat,  but  it  may  do  good,  and  make  the  coat 
feel  easy  in  the  back.  A  coat  cut  out  too  much  there  will  feel  small  in  the  back  whenever  the  arms  reach 
forward.  It  is  true,  this  can  be  helped  by  cutting  the  armhole  forward,  but  will  be  at  the  expense  of  some  other 
point,  which  will  be  disturbed.  A  coat  cut  too  tight  at  that  point  will  show  too  much  back  at  the  point  of  the 
blade,  both  in  length  and  in  width,  and  I  will  here  again  .say  that  if  you  desire  a  loose  fitting  coat,  a  coat  that  fits, 
too,  cut  the  gore  at  that  point  not  over  'j',  running  up  and  down,  and  making  the  same  connection  at  the  point  of 
the  blade  and  at  the  hollow  of  the  waist  as  in  Dia.  II. 

I  have  been  particular  in  writing  about  the  gore  between  the  sidepiece  and  the  br.ck,  and  a  cutter  must 
always  watch  the  same,  becau.se  the  peculiar  making  by  this  or  that  journeyman  will  draw  it  out  into  a  different 
shape.  The  back  may  be  called  the  face  of  a  coat,  and  it  requires  constant  watching  on  the  part  of  the  cutter. 
At  lines  9  and  1.5  the  back  should  not  be  cut  less  than  three  numbers  wide,  and  the  whole  calculation  in  regard 
to  the  height  of  a  frock  coat  l)ack  is  made  with  a  l)ack,  three  numbers  wide  at  that  point,  and  the  calculation  for 
a  sack  coat  back  is  made  with  .seven  number  wiilth  at  line  ft.  At  the  waist  the  width  of  the  back  depends  a  good 
deal  upon  the  size  of  a  coat.  A  large  size  may  have  enough  with  two  numbers,  while  a  small  size  may  have  two 
and  a  half  numbers.     A  back  2i  in.  wide  at  the  tack,  will  not  be  far  out  of  the  way  for  almost  any  size. 

The  position  of  the  back  and  siilepiece  rcipiires  lioth  to  be  sewed  on  smoothly.  Never  hold  the  back  full 
over  the  blade,  nor  sew  a  large  seam  ovei-  the  (Hirve.  A  back  may  easily  be  made  too  full  or  too  long  by  fulling 
it  over  the  blade,  either  by  doing  so  in  basting  or  in  .sewing  a  deep  seam  over  the  curve,  and  the  more  curved  the 
sidepiece  is  the  more  will  be  the  danger  of  fulling  the  back,  or  going  to  the  other  extreme  and  stretching  it. 

Below  the  lines  9  and  IT)  the  l)ack  and  sidepieces  should  also  be  sewed  on  smoothly,  particularly  so  for  pretty 
straight  forms.  Should  the  form  bend  a  trifle  forward,  without  being  stooping,  the  sidepiece  may  be  stretched,  or 
the  back  held  full,  say  ^  to  y'j-  of  an  inch,  at  the  hollow  of  the  waist.  Or,  if  your  coats  have  a  tendency  to  be  a  trifle 
loose  behind,  stretch  the  back  sidepiece  a  trifle  aliove  the  waist,  and  you  will  find  that  it  will  improve  the  coat. 
Or,  if  the  coat  is  a  trifle  loose  after  it  is  njade,  you  can  improvi^  it  greatly  by  stretching  both  sidepiece  and  back; 
and  if  the  lining  is  not  long  enough  it  must  l)e  opened  and  let  out,  or  j)ieced  if  necessary. 

It  is  wonderful  what  a  different  ap})earance  you  can  give  to  the  back  of  a  coat  by  making  the  back  and 
sidepiece  lining  longer  or  shorter.  The  peculiar  manner  of  different  jjersons  in  sewing  the  seams,  or  basting  in  the 
lining,  will  also  have  a  decided  effect  u])on  the  appearance,  if  not  upon  the  fit  itself,  and  a  good  cutter  must 
understand  all  that ;  that  is,  he  must  be  a  good  coat-maker,  otherwise  he  will  always  be  in  trouble.  In  recent 
years  the  question  has  often  been  asked:  "Can  a  cutter  be  a  good  cutter  without  knowing  how  to  make  a  coat?" 
I,  for  my  part,  would  answer :  "  Yes,  certainly  ;  but  if  he  could  make  the  garments  he  cuts,  his  services  would  be 
worth  a  hundred  per  cent,  more." 

But  right  here  let  me  i)ut  another  question  :  "Would  not  a  good  coat-maker  he  a  better  coat-maker  if  he 
knew  the  principle  by  which  the  coats  he  makes  are  cut?"  And,  in  answer,  again  I  say:  "Yes;  a  thousand 
times."  Cutting  and  making  must  go  hand  in  hand,  and  whenever  a  cutter  understands  both,  he  is  able  to  give 
positive  instruction  to  a  journeyman  workman.      If  not,  he  is  not  "  boss"  over  the  back  shop. 

Over  and  along  the  hips  the  forepart  and  part  of  the  sidepiece  should  be  stretched,  .say  about  l  to  ■(  of  an  inch, 
and  the  top  of  the  skirt  should  l)e  shrunk  about  that  much,  so  that  the  gore  in  the  skirt,  which  is  not  cut  out,  is 
shrunk  awav  ;  and  the  gore  lietween  the  sidepiece  and  front,  which  is  cut  out,  is  stretched  out  again  at  the  seam, 
and  the  skirt,  forepart  and  sidepiece  are  sewed  up  just  as  shown  in  Dia.  II.  The  gore  between  the  sidepiece  and 
forepart  might  be  run  out  at  the  waist  seam  and  both  cut  equal  without  stretching  or  .shrinking  either  part,  but  it 
will  throw  the  fullness  over  the  hi})S  too  much  on  one  point.  The  back  .skirt  seam  sh(nild  be  oval  to  imitate  the 
seat.  At  the  center  of  the  back,  ami  fVoiii  the  tack  downwanl,  the  frock  coat  is  sprung  out,  .say  IJ  inches  at  line 
.'>0,  but  said  spring  is  again  reduced  between  the  back  and  forepart.  On  a  short  sack  the  oval  form  over  the  seat 
can  be  partially  produced  by  cutting  the  back  seam  oval,  which,  when  sewed  up,  will  produce  the  oval  form. 
But  on  a  frock  coat,  which  is  open  behind,  the  oval  center  would  simply  produce  a  rounded  edge  at  the  back,  but 
not  the  oval  shape  of  the  body.  Now,  whatever  is  thrown  out  over  the  ba.se  behind  is  again  taken  off  or  balanced 
between  the  back  and  front  skirt,  and  shaped  to  fit  the  form,  will  remain  oval  when  sewed  up. 
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The  width  of  the  back  skirt  dcpeuds  upou  uotion  or  style,  but  wheu  made  up  the  fold  aud  the  edge  of  the 
top  tack  should  run  parallel  on  both  sides.  The  shoidder  seams  ought  to  be  sewed  on  evenly,  but  as  the  back  is 
always  more  bias  than  the  front,  there  is  danger  of  stretching  the  back,  and  the  seam  should  be  so  basted  on  that 
when  held  up  without  strain  the  back  would  be  a  trifle  the  most  full.  It  is  also  a  good  idea  to  notch  the  shoulder 
seam  in  its  center,  and  baste  up  and  down. 

In  making  up,  the  front  of  the  arm-hole  must  be  well  stretched  ;  then  starting  from  the  front  sleeve  nick  up 
say  1  in.  back  of  60  deg.  For  this  purpose  the  canvas  and  all  padding  should  be  cut  into  at  three  or  four  places, 
and  fully  2  in.  deep.  Then  about  1  or  2  in.  above  the  front  sleeve  nick ;  the  lining  should  be  cut 
through  and  a  "V"  put  in.  All  of  these  cuts  should  be  so  finished  and  again  filled  up,  that  when  the  coat  is 
done  no  ofl-set  will  be  visible  on  the  outside. 

The  front  of  the  arm-hole  is  guarded  by  three  notches,  and  needs  no  further  description  ;  but  I  must  caution 
against  an  error  in  regard  to  the  under  sleeve.  It  is  fre(iuentl}^  contended  that  the  under  sleeve  should  be  sewed 
in  tightly  over  the  sidepieee,  but  this  is  a  nustake.  An  under  sleeve  which  is  held  a  trifle  full  over  the  back  and 
sidepiece  will  "  set"  far  better  than  one  that  is  stretched  away  at  that  point.  This  is  on  the  same  principle  that 
the  top  sleeve  will  not  set  well  if  stretched  at  and  above  the  front  sleeve  nick,  or  anywhere  else. 

When  a  back  under  sleeve  drags  or  shows  too  much  sleeve,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  arm-hole  has  too  much  space 
somewhere  over  the  back,  aud  it  must  be  reduced.  Stretching  the  sleeve  will  never  make  it  better.  But  by 
sewing  in  that  part  of  the  sleeve  a  trifle  full,  I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  stretch  the  arm-hole  that  trifle.  It 
should  be  secured  by  a  suitable  stay,  or  a  solid  thread  drawn  in,  which  will  keep  it  from  stretching,  though  the 
sleeve  is  a  trifle  full.  All  linings  around  the  back  and  arms  must  be  loose  and  large,  and  may  be  cut  bias.  The 
back  lining  should  be  provided  with  a  fold  as  well  as  the  under  arm  cut. 

When  I  use  the  term  shrink  or  stretch,  I  mean  just  what  I  say — not  to  hold  one  side  full,  and  sew  it  together, 
and  then  press  it  out  as  best  you  can.  A  seam  sewed,  and  particularly  a  machine-sewed  seam,  cannot  be  stretched 
satisfactorily,  for  it  will  largely  return  and  draw  the- other  side  full.  But  a  seam  stretched  before  sewing  up  will 
remain  so.     This  holds  good  on  all  seams  aud  on  all  garments,  particularly  so  on  pants. 


QARMENT   FROM    ]S^£CK   TO    y\NKLE. 

(SEE  DIA.  XIII.) 

JOIN  two  angles  of  15  deg.  at  the  front  of  waist  and  back  of  seat.  At  a  point  where  the  upper  angle  of  15 
deg.  is  ITi  uumhers  wide,  is  the  starting  point  for  a  coat  or  vest.  For  the  reason  that  the  diagram  contains 
the  full  width  of  a  coat,  it  is  too  wide  for  the  pants,  and  the  width  is  taken  off  at  the  side.  The  front  turns 
at  point  15,  where  the  hody  begins  to  turn.  The  pants  start  at  point  17^,  and  the  pants  and  vest  lap  2i  to 
3  in.,  just  as  on  the  bixly.  It  is  not  intended  for  actual  cutting,  but  simply  to  show  the  continuous  form  of  the 
whole  garment  from  neck  to  ankle. 

This  diagram  can  be  used  for  night-pants,  particularly  for  children  ;  but  for  such  purpose  the  distance  from 
the  starting  point,  at  135  deg.,  to  the  crotch  should  be  made  30  numbers,  .so  that  there  is  no  strain  in  the  upper 
part  and  crotch.  Nothing  is  to  be  cut  out  at  the  side,  and  may  be  made  without  a  side  seam.  It  will  well  repay 
any  cutter  to  spoil  four  yards  of  mu.slin  ami  make  one  for  himself,  just  to  try  it. 

This  diagram  shows  the  whole  outside  of  the  center  of  front  and  back,  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  and 
where  both  extremes  have  about  the  same  circumference.  The  bare  neck  and  the  two  bare  ankles  will  measure 
about  the  same.  The  largest  part  of  the  body  is  in  the  middle  and  the  center  of  front  and  the  center  of  back  run 
up  and  down  in  two  angles  of  15  deg.  each,  and  the  two  angles  are  joined  at  their  widest  part.  This  is  the  side 
view  of  the  body,  and  if  the  body  were  really  Hat,  as  it  appears  from  a  .side  view,  the  centers  of  front  and  back  of 
a  garment  would  have  to  be  cut  on  the  same  curve  as  the  center  of  l)ack  and  front  in  Fig.  II.  But  both  centers 
are  flat  from  side  to  side,  and  what  appears  a  sharp  edge  from  the  side  view  of  Fig.  II  is  a  perfect  flat  surface  in 
Fig.  I,  and  is  actually  flat,  from  side  to  side,  but  lient,  as  we  can  bend  a  flat  piece  of  tin,  and  for  which  reason 
the  centers  of  back  and  front  can  be  fitted  on  straight  lines,  and  must  be  fitted  nearly  so. 

For  illustration  we  will  suppose  that  we  take  four  boards  each  one  a  yard  wide,  and  set  them  up  in  a  joined  angle 
of  15  deg.,  like  Dia.  XIII,  and  though  we  may  look  at  its  sharp  edges  from  the  siile,  we  are  compelled  to  use  a 
flat  piece  of  material  if  we  will  fit  the  front  and  back  views ;  and  the  human  form  must  be  fitted  just  like  it,  that 
is,  all  cuts,  or  all  wedges,  as  in  Dia.  I  and  II,  must  be  made,  or  put  in,  fnun  the  side,  and  the  Hat  centers  of  front 
and  back  must  run  parallel  to  each  other.  The  centers  of  back  and  front,  running  parallel  with  the  body,  prevents 
the  sides  of  the  diagram  to  be  in  the  same  harmony,  and  for  this  reason  the  hi]is,  which  are  the  largest  and  widest 
part  of  the  body,  show  themselves  as  the  smallest  in  the  diagram. 

Dia.  XIII  is  one  of  the  illustrations  upon  which  I  have  worked  for  years,  until  I  have  brought  it  out  as  it 
now  is.  The  idea  of  joining  the  two  angles  of  15  deg.  at  their  widest  part,  came  easy  enough,  but  the  true  position 
of  the  two  points  toward  each  other,  and  the  fitting  points,  of  all  the  garments  in  detail,  kept  me  busy  for  more 
than  ten  years.  To  be  sure,  I  did  not  work  at  it  all  the  time,  but  on  each  garment  I  cut,  I  had  to  change  this 
and  that,  either  at  the  neck  or  waist  of  a  coat  or  vest,  or  at  the  feet  or  at  the  waist  of  a  pants,  and  the  alterations 
I  had  to  make  afterward,  and  other  indirect  losses,  such  as  misfits,  and  worse,  loss  of  customers,  cost  me  a  fortune ; 
but  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  been  able  to  write  down  and  record  my  experience,  and  if  it  does  me  no 
good,  it  may  save  some  of  my  fellow  men  the  trouble  it  has  cost  me. 
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COMBINATION    OF    pROCK   AND    gACK. 

DIAGRAMS  I,  II  and  III  are  the  same,  and  are  made  over  the  same  pattern.  Dia.  I  represents  the  center 
of  the  back  running  parallel  to  the  center  of  front,  as  it  must  be  when  the  garment  is  on  the  body.  Back 
and  sidepiece  are  connected  at  the  hollow  of  the  waist,  within  a  square  of  20i  numbers.  The  back's 
position,  running  parallel  to  the  center  of  the  back  of  the  body,  requires  a  spring  over  the  seat  and  hip, 
starting  at  the  hollow  of  the  waist.  Here  it  will  be  noticed  that  that  square  running  parallel  to  the  back  of  the 
body,  meets  the  seat,  and  must  spread  apart  to  cover  the  seat,  and  the  inserted  spring  furnishes  the  cloth 
required  over  the  seat  and  hips.  But  what  is  put  on  behind  must  be  taken  off  in  front,  for  the  run  of  the 
square  brings  it  outside  of  the  body  in  front  of  the  waist,  and  must  be  reduced  15  deg.  from  the  front  of  waist 
down,  and  the  bottom  of  the  front  must  be  lengthened  15  deg.  in  order  to  make  it  level.  If  the  center  of  the 
front  and  the  center  of  the  back  be  of  any  value  as  a  base,  then  the  base  lines  must  run  parallel  to  the  front  and 
back,  or  at  least  they  must  be  so  considered  in  order  to  obtain  the  amount  which  gores  and  wedges  may  recjuire, 
or  the  location  of  the  same. 

In  Dia.  II  we  find  the  fore  part  in  the  same  position  as  in  Dia.  I.  ;  and,  in  fact,  all  fore  parts  are  in  the  same 
position,  and  whatever  change  is  seen  is  caused  by  the  turning  of  the  sidepiece  or  back,  or  both.  But  the  back 
and  sidepieces  have  been  changed,  and  in  place  of  their  being  15  deg.  out  of  plumb,  we  find  them  on  a  plumb 
line  resting  at  the  shoulder  blade,  and  thence  straight  downward.  Thus  turning  the  back  base  15  deg.  will  cause 
the  original  square  of  20  to  form  an  angle  of  15  deg.,  or  a  curved  line  of  %)\  numbers,  which  is  the  position  of 
Dia.  II.  This  diagram  represents  an  angle  of  15  deg.  at  such  a  width  that  it  will  cover  the  whole  body,  .''eams 
included,  for  a  man's  coat. 

In  order  to  find  the  width,  the  starting  point  for  a  garment  is  at  a  point  where  the  angle  of  15  deg.  has  a 
width  of  17i,  as  in  Dia.  XIII.  Hence  the  square  of  17^  within  the  angle  of  15  deg.  That  angle  of  15  deg. 
represents  a  sheet  wound  around  the  body,  which  body  we  must  here  consider  without  arms.  Said  sheet  closes  in 
at  the  breast  and  shoulder  blade,  and  at  the  side  of  the  thigh  and  the  back  of  the  seat.  In  this  position  the  back 
of  the  waist  must  be  reduced  by  one  or  two  gores,  as  on  a  sack  or  a  frock  coat. 

Now  let  me  say,  that  the  theor^'  of  deducting  the  actual  waist  measure  from  the  breast  measure,  and  thereby 
finding  the  amount  of  gores  to  be  cut  out  in  the  back  of  the  waist,  is  a  delusion,  because  the  space  which  is  taken 
up  by  that  sheet  at  and  around  the  waist  is  never  measured.  It  so  happens  that  the  angle  of  15  deg.  requires  a 
reduction  of  about  2  in.  in  all  at  the  back  of  the  waist,  which  is  equal  to  2  in.  less  than  half  breast.  But  the 
angle  of  15  deg.  is  always  the  same,  while  the  waist  proportion  changes.  But  suppose  that  the  actual  waist 
measure  is  as  much  as,  or  more  than,  the  breast  measure.  Would  uot  that  same  sheet,  wound  around  such  a 
form,  require  a  reduction  in  the  back?  By  using  two  bases  in  front,  as  the  front  base  of  the  square  of  20  and 
the  front  base  of  the  square  of  17i,  which  are  just  15  deg.  apart,  we  are  able  to  shift  the  back  from  one  base  to 
the  other — not  to  uncertain  points,  but  just  15  deg. 

The  general  plan  upon  which  this  liook  treats,  is  to  work  from  the  corner  of  a  square,  or  from  the  centre  of  a 
circle,  or  from  certain  other  angles,  such  as  7^  deg.,  15  deg.,  45  deg.,  lo5  deg.,  etc.  Dia.  Ill  is  made  for  a 
purpose.  It  is  likewise  drawn  within  the  angle  of  15  deg.,  and  is  intended  to  represent  the  difference  between 
sack  and  frock  coats.  Dia.  II  is  arranged  with  a  view  to  cutting  purposes,  for  all  jiarts  are  separate  on  a  smooth 
surface,  not  in  their  natural  jweition  ;  l)ut,  by  the  aid  of  science,  we  kuow  just  liow  much  they  are  out  of  their 
natural  positions.  Dia.  Ill  has  the  sidepiece  changed,  so  that  it  laps  with  the  forepart  at  the  waist  seam..  In  so 
turning  the  sidepiece  down,  the  Itack  will  necessarily  come  along,  and  we  find  that  it  has  shortened  one-half  of  a 
number,  on  line  9  over  the  front.  By  turning  the  sidepiece  in  at  the  waist,  the  top  of  the  back  sidepiece  seaiu  falls 
backward  one-half,  thus  making  the  square  18  for  a  three-seamed  sack,  as  it  is  for  a  five-seamed  frock. 
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COMBINATION    OF    FROCK    AND    SACK.. 


The  top  iif  the  siilepieec  and  liaek  lap  two  seams,  as  they  must  l)e  when  sewed  up,  and  the  armholes  are  the 
same  for  l>oth  sack  and  frock  coats.  Tlie  hip  of  the  sidepiece  and  forepart,  and  the  lap  of  the  bottom  of  the 
eidepiece  and  top  of  the  hack  skirt,  are  explained  as  follows:  A  sack  coat  is  wider  at  the  hack  of  the  waist  and 
runs  down  straighter  than  a  frock.  A  straisrht  line  from  the  shouldei'  blade  down  to  the  seat  is  shorter  than  a  line 
running  down  closer  and  in  a  greater  curve  towai'd  the  body.  The  circumference  which  the  sack  coat  occnj)ies  at 
the  back  of  waist  is  largei'  than  that  of  a  frock.  The  closer  the  garment  fits  to  the  body  of  the  back  the  narrower 
it  must  become,  and  at  the  same  time  it  must  become  longer. 

Now,  the  position  of  the  sidepiece  in  Dia.  Ill  just  furnishes  that  extra  length  reipiired,  as  well  as  the  greater 
reduction  in  width.  When  the  sidepiece  is  drawn  even  with  the  forepart  at  the  waist  seam,  the  lap  of  the  sidepiece 
and  the  top  of  tiie  skirt  behind  will  crawl  inward  to  the  more  hollow  part  of  the  waist,  and  the  extra  length  is 
thereby  taken  up.  The  spring  is  not  used  in  a  sack,  neither  is  the  larger  gore  between  the  back  and  front ;  but 
both  are  omitted  and  a  gore  of  about  1  in.  is  cut  out,  as  for  a  sack,  thus  obtaining  the  larger  wi<lth  for  the  shorter 
back.  The  frock  coat  back  has  lost  |  in  length,  hence  the  frock  coat  back  on  Dia.  Ill  is  14J,  while  the  sack  coat 
back  is  only  13^,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  broader  at  the  junction  with  line  9  over  the  front.  When  both  backs 
are  thrown  down  and  into  a  square  of  20^,  or  in  the  shape  of  Dia.  I,  the  frock  coat  back  reaches  line  9  at  a  depth 
of  14J,  and  the  sack  coat  back  reaches  line  9  at  a  depth  of  18^^,  but  actually  both  have  the  same  length  from  O. 
The  extra  length  of  the  frock  coat  back  and  sidepiece  above  the  bottom  of  the  arndiole  is  really  a  delusion,  but 
the  extra  length  of  the  sidepiece  at  the  waist  and  at  the  back  is  used  up,  while  the  closer  frock  coat  waist  crawls 
more  inward  to  the  body. 

Compare  Article  on  "  Xnrroir  (iiiil  Broad  Biirk^."  For  illustration,  let  us  suppose  we  have  before  us  a  man 
with  a  well-fitting  sack, — not  one  that  fits  skin-tight  at  the  waist  and  spreads  out  belosv  over  the  seat,  but  one  that 
is  just  what  the  ideal  sack  should  be,  which  is  loose,  vet  showing  the  outlines  of  the  form.  Say  we  button  it  in 
front,  and  draw  over  the  waist  a  tape-line.  We  shall  find  that  the  more  we  draw  it  together  the  looser  and  wider 
it  will  appear  to  be ;  and  the  bottom  of  the  back  will  become  too  short,  because  the  line  closer  to  the  body  recpiires 
more  length,  which  in  this  case  will  be  drawn  up  from  the  bottom.  It  shows  too  much  width,  because  the  circle 
closest  to  the  body  requires  less  of  it.      But  more  of  this  will  be  said  in  the  article  on  "Erect  Forms." 

For  particulars,  it  should  be  observed  that  Dia.  Ill  is  in  a  square  of  18,  and  that  Dia.  VIII,  or  the  three- 
seamed  sack,  is  in  the  same  square.  A  three-seamed  sack  would  naturally  lie  twfi  seams  less  in  the  square  than  a 
five-seamed  frock,  which  would  bring  the  square  for  a  three-seamed  sack  to  17A.  But  the  turning  of  the  sidepiece 
causes  the  square  to  enlarge  ^,  hence  the  square  of  a  three-seamed  sack  is  the  same  as  on  a  five-seamed  frock,  or 
20i  numbers.     See  Dia.  VIII  B. 
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Frock,  Three  and   Kive=seamed  Sacks. 

(SEE  DIA.  X  AND  Xa.) 

THE  breast  measure  is  to  be  taken  over  the  undercoat,  but  close.  The  difference  between  an  undercoat  and 
an  overcoat  is  just  as  much  as  the  difference  between  a  vest  and  an  undercoat,  and  though  all  three 
garments  pass  over  the  same  surface,  and  must  fit  the  same  body,  each  one  has  a  different  function  to 
perform,  and  each  of  them  is  used  for  a  different  purpose.  In  comparing  the  vest  and  frock  coat  on  the 
angle  of  15  deg. ,  we  find  that  the  vest  has  a  gore  under  the  arm  at  line  17^  of  say  3J,  while  the  frock  undercoat 
has  only  about  '2  numbers  cut  out  in  both  gores,  and,  besides,  the  waist  seam  of  the  frock  is  to  be  stretched  from 
J  to  f  inches — all  of  which  will  make  the  half  frock  coat  about  2  in.  larger  over  the  hips  than  the  vest.  The 
frock  overcoat  requires  the  full  angle  of  15  deg.  at  the  under  arm  cut  and  at  line  17i,  and  a  trifle  lap  at  line  20. 
Besides,  there  may  be  a  trifle  more  width  allowed  in  the  center  of  the  back  as  well  as  in  the  gore  between  the 
sidepiece  and  back,  say  from  ^  to  ||  at  each  point,  all  of  which  constitutes  the  difference  at  the  side  and  back  of 
waist  between  the  vest,  undercoat  and  overcoat.  As  long  as  the  front  of  the  overcoat  falls  straight  downward  i 
inch  more  or  less  such  width  amounts  to  very  little,  because  the  coat  being  open  in  front  the  buttons  may  be  set 
forward  or  backward.  If  coats  were  open  behind  there  would  never  he  any  trouble  to  fit  the  back,  but  the 
cutter's  vexation  would  then  be  found  in  front. 

Again,  in  comparing  the  vest,  under  and  overcoats  at  the  neck,  we  find  another  distinct  difference.  While 
the  shoulder  for  a  vest  may  be  fitted  with  the  angle  of  135  deg.,  and  could  be  produced  equally  as  well  without 
any  shoulder  seam,  the  undercoat  requires  say  i  inch  spring  toward  the  neck.  The  curving  of  the  forepart  at  the 
shoulder  seam  is  done  to  throw  roundness  toward  the  shoulder  blade,  for  which  purpose  the  shoulder  seam  is 
thrown  backward  at  the  arm.  If  the  shoulder  seam  was  located  at  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  or  where  a  vest 
shoulder  seam  is  located,  then  that  seam  would  admit  of  no  curve,  but  would  necessarily  be  cut  straight,  or  with  a 
spring  toward  the  neck. 

When  a  vest  is  finished,  the  collar  will  create  a  spring  at  the  side  of  the  neck,  say  about  1  in.  on  each  side, 
which  spring  is  required  to  turn  upward  and  let  the  neck  pass  through.  At  and  around  the  neck,  there  is  perhaps 
a  tie  and  a  shirt  collar,  all  of  which  is  under  the  vest,  and  all  require  about  J  spring  on  each  side.  Now,  when  an 
undercoat  is  worn  over  that  vest  and  anything  that  is  under  it  at  the  neck,  it  follows  that  the  coat  requires  at  lead 
the  same  spring,  and  it  must  be  produced  as  shown  in  the  diagrams,  and  when  we  proceed  further,  and  put  on  an 
overcoat  over  the  undercoat,  we  must  again  make  our  provision  for  a  spring  at  the  side  of  the  neck,  particularly 
80  when  we  know  that  the  undercoat  collar  takes  its  full  share  of  extra  bulk  at  and  around  the  neck. 

The  height  or  the  top  of  back  of  the  different  garments  must  also  be  observed.  While  the  top  of  a  vest  back 
is  placed  at  three  and  three-fourths,  the  top  of  an  undercoat  back  stands  at  three* to  three  and  a  quarter,  and  the 
top  of  an  overcoat  back  is  at  two  and  three-fourths  to  two  aud  a  half.  The  undercoat  must  cover  the  vest,  say  by 
at  least  half  an  inch,  and  the  overcoat  must  cover  the  undercoat  the  same  distance,  and  the  nearer  a  garment 
comes  to  the  neck  the  more  spring  is  required  at  the  side  of  the  neck.  No  spring  is  required  at  the  back  of  the 
neck,   but  at  the  side,  and  is  put  in  by  the  aid  of  the  shoulder  seam,  or  by  stretching  the  sides  of  the  neck. 

The  foregoing  descriptions  correspond  with  the  body,  but  they  will  amount  to  nothing  if  we  destroy  the 
relative  balance  of  the  front  and  bottom  of  the  armhole.  It  is  true  all  coats  can  be  cut  without  that  s|)ring,  by 
moving  the   fore  part  downward  on  the  base   until  tlie  two  points    meet;   but  by  so  iluing  all  other  points  arc 
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luscd,  and  new  points  will  form.  And  while  it  is  true  timt  the  new  jiosition  of  the  points  and 
parts  will  fit  the  same,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  balance  of  the  armhole  and  sleeve  will  also  he  destroyed,  at  least 
it  will  become  necessary  to  readjust  them,  when  each  garment  will  then  have  a  balance  of  its  own.  The  purpose 
herein  intended  is  to  harmonize  coat.,  and  vests  on  one  base,  and  simply  make  the  changes  for  each  garment  ac- 
cording to  the  requirements  of  the  body  at  each  particular  point,  and  in  all  cases  maintain  the  angle  of  13.5  deg. 
and  the  balance  of  the  armhole. 

By  saying  that  the  balance  of  the  armhole  must  be  retained,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  overcoat  armhole  must 
be  cut  just  like  that  of  the  undercoat ;  on  the  contrary,  an  overcoat  requires  an  armhole  that  is  cut  deeper  as  well 
as  more  forward.  Cutting  tlie  arudiole  deejier,  or  more  forward,  does  not  destroy  its  balance  as  long  as  the  sleeve 
follows.  My  reason  why  the  armhole  of  an  overcoat  must  be  cut  deeper  and  more  forward,  and  consequently 
larger,  than  what  will  be  obtained  by  a  scale  say  2  in.  larger  than  the  uadercoat,  is  this:  The  armhole  of  an 
undercoat  is  always  larger  than  the  arm  itself,  and  the  body  of  the  undercoat  is  also  cut  larger  than  the  body 
itself,  even  over  the  vest.  Undercoats  are  made  up  the  heaviest  at  and  around  the  armhole,  and  if  any  padding 
or  wadding  is  put  in,  it  is  at  the  armholes  and  shoulders.  All  of  which  requires  the  overcoat  armhole  to  be  larger 
in  proportion  than  the  difference  as  obtained  between  the  measure  over  the  vest  and  over  the  undercoat.  Besides, 
an  overcoat  to  be  comfirtable  must  be  looser  in  comparison  with  the  undercoat — not  only  in  the  arms,  but  over 
the  hips  and  seat.  We  may  cut  our  armhole;^  as  large  as  we  plea.se,  but  if  the  coat  has  not  enough  cloth  over  the 
hips  and  seat  the  front  of  the  armhole  will  be  drawn  backward,  and  it  will  strike  the  arm  and  cut  it ;  and  behind 
and  below  the  arm,  the  back  will  appear  too  long  and  too  wide,  all  of  which  will  correct  itself,  if  more  width  is 
given  over  the  hips  and  seat.  After  all  other  parts  are  properly  balanced,  the  overcoat  armhole  ought  to  be  from 
^  to  f  deeper  and  more  forward  than  that  given  by  the  scale  for  the  undercoat. 

In  this  connection  I  will  i-epeat,  that  for  the  undercoat  the  normal  form  may  have  the  armhole  2  seams  back 
of  the  angle  of  45  deg.,  and  at  the  bottom  the  armhole  may  be  from  §  to  1-  in.  above  lines  9  and  llj.  The  over- 
coat requires  about  i  inch  more,  forward  and  downward,  and  in  all  cases  the  sleeve  must  follow  by  striking  a  line 
for  the  sleeve  base  2  seams  in  front  of  the  arndiole,  without  disturbing  the  center  of  the  back  sleeve  seam  at  8. 

All  this  mu.st  be  observed  in  cutting  any  under  or  overcoat,  because  as  soon  as  the  armhole  is  cut  forward 
the  sleeve  must  folhnv  in  width,  which  must  be  started  at  the  highest  point  of  the  top  sleeve,  and  allowing  all 
around  in  front.  All  calculations  backward  as  to  the  center  of  the  sleeve  l)eliin<l  must  be  made  from  the  same 
point  for  all,  and  which  point  is  a  right  angle  from  the  center  of  the  back  through  the  point  of  the  angle  of  135 
deg., — for  all  of  which  further  e.xiilaiiation  will  be  found  in  the  Article  on  "  Armliole  aud  .Sleeves." 

To  recapitulate  :  A  three-seamed  overcoat  can  be  cut  over  a  three-seameil  under  sack,  and  two  sizes  larger, 
by  the  following  changes :  Top  of  back  i  higher ;  back  i  shorter,  over  the  blade  ;  armhole  h  more  forward  aud 
i  lower  ;  i  allowance  at  the  front  sleeve  seam  to  follow  the  armhole  ;  }  to  f  nu)re  spring  toward  the  neck  in  the 
shoulder  seam.  At  the  center  of  back  1  inch  moi-e  spring  over  the  seat,  and  1  inch  more  spring  over  the  seat  in 
the  side  seam,  which  must  l)e  started  jiretty  well  up,  so  that  the  hollow  of  waist  receives  about  i  inch. 

In  Dia.  X  the  front  of  the  neck  is  placed  at  4,  resting  on  the  front  line  of  the  angle  of  1:55  deg.,  which  is  as 
low  and  as  far  forward  as  it  ought  to  be  made  for  a  siiort  roll.  Overcoats  which  are  intended  to  button  clear  uji, 
should  have  that  point  i  higher  and  i  liackward,  and  the  same  may  lie  saiil  for  the  long  roll.  A  long  roll  requires 
a  smaller  lapel,  but  a  larger  gore.  KctUuang  the  top  of  the  front  by  a  gore  undt^r  the  lapel  will  make  a  far  better 
front  than  if  the  top  of  the  front  edge  is  shaved  off  that  much,  liecause  it  produces  an  oval  shape  to  the  breast, 
aud  takes  up  the  surplus  cloth  in  the  center  of  the  front — and  more  so  on  an  overcoat  where  the  front  may  lap  the 
distance  of  3  inches. 

To  produce  a  tbree-.seamed  over  sack  for  a  larger  or  fuller  waist,  allow  .say  1  in.  more  at  line  20  and  at  the 
side  seam,  starting  .somewhere  below  lines  '.)  and  13i  and  above  line  15  ;  but  this  allowance  should  not  be  more  at 
the  bottom  than  at  the  seat.  It  h  not  re(pure<l,  however,  behind,  or  in  the  side  seam,  but  more  forward,  aud  in 
order  t<i  throw  that  allowance  of  an  inch  forward  to  the  side  of  the  waist,  the  side  seam  of  the  forepart  must  be 
stretched  perhaps  ^  of  an  iuch  at  the  hollow  of  the  waist  and  above,  because  stretching  below  the  waist  would  do  no 
good,  as  the  width  must  be  thrown  to  the  waist  and  hip.  A  three-seamed  over  sack  can  be  very  much  improved 
by  judicious  stretching,  as  well  as  by  shrinking,  for  the  reason  that  the  forepart  is  a  veiy  large  sheet,  and  if  made 
up  flat  will  never  fit  the  outlines  of  a  num.  At  least,  if  all  parts  arc  first  properly  stretched  or  shrunk  a  better 
result  can  be  obtained  than  if  made  uji  flat.  For  instance,  the  front  edge  will  never  lap  over  the  center  of  the 
body  3  or  4  in.,  and  button  smoothly,  if  it  be  not  drawn  in  at  least  1  in.  all   the  way  across  the  chest,  unless  the 
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surplus  length  is  drawn  upward  and  balanced  by  a  gore  under  the  lapel.  Now,  although  a  three-seamed  over  sack 
can  be  made,  I  know  that  a  five-seamed  one  can  be  made  better.  Cutters  and  tailors  may  try  ever  so  long  to 
bring  a  three-seamed  overcoat  correctly  to  the  body  without  stretching  or  shrinking  some  parts,  but  they  will 
never  succeed  as  well  as  with  a  five-seamed  one,  and  I  refer  you  to  Dia.  X. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  a  great  deal  of  the  spread  of  the  body  is  sidewise  over  the  hips,  or  say  in  the  middle 
of  the  forepart.  On  a  three-seamed  garment,  this  must  be  put  on  either  in  front  or  at  the  side  seam,  but  on  a 
five-seamed  one  this  can  be  put  just  where  it  belongs,  by  enlarging  the  square  and  cutting  the  surplus  width  out 
again  under  the  arm  as  the  fifth  seam.  By  so  doing,  the  lap  of  the  forepart  and  back  over  the  seat  of  a  three- 
seamed  garment  is  thrown  sidewise,  and  the  back  and  sidepiece  of  the  five-seamed  one  just  meet  at  the  largest 
part  of  the  seat.  All  other  points  are  the  same  in  either  the  three  or  the  five-seamed  garment,  except  the  leno-th 
of  back  above  the  armscye,  which  must  be  shortened  ^  inch  on  a  five-seamer,  and  the  side  seam  stretched  i 
upward,  which  stretching  upward  will  re-balance  the  length  of  back  again  over  the  shoulder  blades. 

The  height  of  back,  from  line  9  upward,  should  be  a  trifle  shorter  on  all  overcoats  than  on  undercoats.  All 
overcoats  should  be  cut  so  that  they  lean  more  toward  the  erect  form,  and  also  toward  a  large-waisted  form.  It  is 
a  fact,  which  i^hould  be  well  understood  by  cutters,  that  a  good-fitting  overcoat  for  the  normal  form  will  fit  well, 
as  an  undercoat  for  the  Lirge-waisted  form,  because  a  large  waist  recpiires  a  shorter  back,  and  again,  the  waist  of 
an  overcoat  cannot  be  cut  according  to  a  waist  measure  with  the  taj)e  drawn  tightly  over  the  undercoat,  and  as 
closely  as  the  body  will  allow  it  to  be  drawn  together,  but  the  waist  measure  must  be  taken  over  the  undercoat,  as 
loosely  as  it  hangs  on  the  body,  and  this  represents  a  large  waist.  If  an  overcoat  be  buttoned  up,  it  must  just 
pass  around  the  undercoat  as  it  hangs  loose  at  the  waist,  and  as  soon  as  the  overcoat  is  compelled  to  draw  the 
undercoat  together  at  the  waist,  it  will  be  too  tight  for  the  purpose. 

Dia.  X  is  intended  for  a  loose  coat,  and  if  a  close  fit  be  desired,  the  measure  must  be  taken  very  close,  and 
for  such,  a  loose  measure  over  the  vest  may  be  used,  and  in  no  case  should  a  reduction  be  made  in  one  place 
unless  for  an  abnormal  form.  Dia.  X  is  purposely  made  large,  but  it  will  hang  well  on  three  or  four  difi'erent 
sizes,  or  on  anybody  who  can  })ut  it  on,  and  is  not  of  the  odd  forms.  Furthermore,  it  will  produce  an  overcoat 
which  goes  on,  or  comes  off  almost  by  itself,  and  which  will  not  require  the  whole  household  to  help  to  pull  it 
on  or  off. 

Dia.  Xa  is  intended  for  a  closer  fit,  but  I  will  here  warn  trying  to  make  overcoats  fit  very  closely,  for  more 
are  spoiled  in  the  attempt  than  are  made  better.  It  is  without  gore  under  the  roll,  and  may  be  used  for  a  .soft 
roll,  either  long  or  short.  Being  without  gore  under  the  lapel  requires  the  coat  drawn  in  pretty  well  over  the 
front.  It  may  be  cut  with  a  gore,  by  which  surplus  cloth  may  be  drawn  upward  from  the  center  of  front, 
providing  the  amount  used  up  for  the  gore  is  again  allowed  in  front. 

I  will  again  repeat  that  Dia.  X  is  for  an  erect  form,  and  will  cut  a  large  but  good-hanging  coat.  If  this 
diagram  be  used  for  a  more  forward-leaning  form,  the  spring  in  the  center  of  the  back  may  be  reduced  to  1^  at 
line  30,  starting  at  line  17|.  All  overcoats  are  the  better  off  by  having  plenty  spring  over  the  seat,  and  if  there 
be  too  much  spring,  it  is  easy  to  sew  it  in.  Dia.  Xa  will  be  found  to  represent  an  overcoat  for  a  more  forward- 
leaning  form,  but  not  for  the  stooping  form.  The  neck  is  cut  pretty  well  upward,  and  besides  the  three-eighths 
spring  at  the  shoulder  seam,  the  side  of  the  neck  must  be  stretched  at  least  #  to  i  inch  on  each  side,  or  else  the 
collar  will  be  too  tight.  Stretching  the  side  of  the  neck,  as  directed  in  this  work,  requires  that  the  shoulders  at 
and  around  the  side  of  the  neck  must  be  made  up  thin,  and  that  all  canvas  and  all  padding  must  be  cut  away 
gradually,  so  that  the  facing  can  be  stretched  also.  Holding  the  collar  full,  and  without  stretching  the  neck,  or 
working  the  shoulders  according  to  the  shape  of  the  body,  may  result  in  a  fit,  but  one  coatmaker  may  put  life  in 
that  fit,  while  another  makes  the  fit  dead,  or  flat,  or  stale,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called. 

Now  a  word  about  the  bottom  of  the  back.  It  may  look  odd  to  sonie  cutters  to  see  the  bottom  of  the  back 
shorter  behind  than  at  the  side  ;  but  the  whole  bottom  of  Dia.  X  may  be  considered  correct  for  the  normal  form, 
and  it  is  the  same  in  Dia.  II.  The  shortness  behind  of  any  back  is  caused  by  the  back  being  laid  out  in  such  a 
position  that  nothing  is  hollowed  out  at  the  waist  behind,  but  a  spring  thrown  outside  of  the  center  over  the  seat. 
The  backs  are  laid  out  in  such  a  jjosition,  because  the  armhole  and  the  sleeve  can  not  be  connected,  as  they  are, 
on  either  Dia.  VII  or  X,  in  any  other  way.  But  though,  most  all  Fashion  Reports  have  the  backs  hollowed  out 
behind,  and  at  the  hollow  of  the  waist ;  still  I  claim  that  it  is  a  natural  way,   to  lay  out  the  upper  parts  of  the 
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backs  on  straight  lines.  Wiien  we  observe  the  run  of  the  center  of  the  back,  and  when  a  coat  fits  the  body  well, 
we  find  that  it  runs  down  straight  from  the  shoulder  blade,  to  the  hollow  of  the  waist,  no  matter  on  what  lines,  or 
bases  such  backs  are  cut,  but  below  the  hollow  of  the  waist,  the  back  conies  in  contact  with  the  seat  and  must  be 
sprung  out  gradually. 

To  run  a  line  for  the  center  of  the  back  inside  of  the  square,  can  be  done  with  the  same  result,  but  all  other 
points  must  change,  and  it  would  show  that  the  draft  does  not  conform  to  the  natural  run  of  the  body,  which  is 
flat  behind  and  on  straight  lines.  Now,  right  here,  it  might  be  observed  by  some  that  the  seat  <and  the  shoulder 
blades  are  on  about  the  same  line,  and  which  line  may  be  called  a  plumB  line,  and  that  the  back  should  be  hollow 
at  the  waist  and  not  come  outside  of  that  j)lumb  line.  If  we  observe  the  Fashion  Reports  we  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  all  diagrams  nre  based  upon  that  idea,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  I  have  labored  under  the  same 
delusion.  If  I  claim  that  the  back  of  a  coat  runs  straight  down  behind,  I  do  not  mean  it  to  run  straight  down 
over  the  seat,  like  a  shirt,  but  to  run  straight  down  from  the  shoulder  blades  to  the  hollow  of  the  waist,  which  is 
about  1.5  deg.  from  a  plumb  line.  Consequently  the  l>ack  of  the  seat  is  outside  of  that  line,  and  the  natural  run 
of  the  coat  back  is  outside  of  that  base,  but  may  be  divided  between  the  center  of  the  back  and  the  sidepiece  of  a 
frock  coat,  and  also  partly  between  the  center  of  the  back  and  the  side  of  the  back  on  a  sack. 

It  is  true  that  in  Fig.  II  the  plumb  line  as  a  base  for  the  angle  of  15  deg.  is  outside  the  body  of  the  seat,  but 
when  the  coat  is  on  the  body,  the  gores  which  are  cut  sidewise  cause  the  back  to  be  turned  about  15  deg.,  running 
along  with  the  body  from  the  shoulder  blades  to  the  hollow  of  the  waist,  which  is  well  illustrated  in  Dia.  I. 
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FIG.    AND    DIA.    I. 

SHIS  figure  shows  tlie  fniiil  and  the  back  views  of  the  iionnal  form,  as  adojiteil  in  this  work.  It  illustrates 
the  slopes  of  the  shouldeis,  and  the  measurement  of  said  slopes  on  the  angle  (jf  135  deg.,  and  each  separate 
shoulder  sic  pe  on  an  angle  of  22^  deg.  from  the  side  of  the  neck.  It  also  illustrates  the  pants  bases,  on  the 
angle  of  7|  deg.,  and  shows  the  reason  why  the  top  of  the  front  of  a  pan's  waist  is  thrown  forward  of  the 
front  base  line.  It  shows  the  front  pants  base  ^  sidewise  of  the  center  of  the  body,  and  runs  down  parallel 
to  the  inside  of  each  leg,  This  figure  is  calculated  to  be  in  such  a  standing  position  that  the  ankles  are  IJ  inches 
apart,  so  that  h  of  that  distance  is  §  of  an  inch  to  the  center,  hence  the  f  to  be  thrown  forward  of  the  base,  on  top 
of  waist,  as  the  smallest  amount  for  any  form. 

In  front  of  the  center  of  the  figure  will  be  seen  another  dotted  line,  which  is  marked  1^  froni  the  ba.se,  which 
is  iuteuiltd  to  show  the  front  of  a  pants  for  a  fuller  waist,  or  for  a  ir.ore  foiward  leaning  waist.  This  addition  may 
be  the  most  that  can  be  allowed  for  a  forward-leaning  waist,  and  may  also  be  consideied  to  he  the  most  that  can  be 
allowed  for  a  medium  large  waist,  as  to  such  forms  which  require  a  made  up  waist  of  40  inches,  but  whose  seat 
measure  is  only  40  inches.  Forms  which  measure  42  seat  and  require  a  waist  of  44  made  up,  may  have  1^  allowed 
in  front  of  the  base,  and  a  46  seat  which  requires  a  waist  50  inches  made  up,  may  be  given  2  numbers,  as  shown  in 
Dia.  XX,  but  2  uuinliers  may  be  considered  the  most  which  any  pants  will  require. 

The  position  of  the  front  pants  base,  on  the  front  line  of  the  angle  of  7i  deg  ,  must  be  considered,  as  it  will  be, 
when  the  pants  are  on  the  body,  that  is,  running  parallel  to  the  front  of  the  leg,  which  is  forward  on  top  of  the 
waist,  and  which  slope  may  again  be  called  7i  deg.  From  this  line,  most  of  the  normal  forms  carry  the  top  and 
front  of  waists  a  trifle  l)ackward,  but  it  is  very  little,  and  we  will  call  such  waists  even  on  that  line,  in  order  to 
make  a  standard. 

Now,  it  must  not  be  supposed,  th.at  when  a  waist  grows  larger  in  p.ropnitiun,  that  it  grows,  or  spreads  very 
much  forward  of  that  line.  Whenever  tlie  waist  grows  larger,  the  body  becomes  more  erect,  in  order  to  keep  in 
balance,  and  the  relation  between  the  front  of  such  a  waist,  and  the  line  running  parallel  to  the  front  of  the  leg, 
change  very  little,  and  Dia.  XX  may  be  considered  to  be  large  enough  at  that  point  for  almost  any  form.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  find  large-waisted  forms  which  do  not  carry  their  fronts  of  waists  in  front  of  that  line  at  all,  though 
their  abilomen  may  curve  outside  of  it.  Such  pants  may  be  cut  with  a  normal  front  of  waist — liut  with  a  trifle 
more  curve  over  the  center  of  the  abdon;en,  and  |)lenty  full  at  the  side  so  that  the  forepart  is  thrown  forward  from 
the  side,  forming  another  curve  over  the  oval  front  on  the  same  principle,  as  the  back  is  thrown  backward  from  the 
side,  to  form  the  curve  over  the  seat. 

There  is  an  endless  variation  of  such  forms,  and  it  is  f  jrtunate  for  cutters  that  a  trifle  more  or  less  will  not  kill 
a  pants.  The  diflerence  in  Dia.  XIX,  XX  and  XXI  is  not  so  great  that  a  great  mistake  would  be  made.  All  the 
small  diagrams  were  made  with  the  top  of  front  of  waist  thrown  forward  of  the  base  IJ,  but  as  they  are  used  for 
illustration  only,  and  as  there  are  a  (.reat  many  pants  which  require  it,  they  have  been  left  that  way.  Otherwise 
they  are  the  same  as  Dia.  XIX,  XX  and  XXI. 

FIG.  II. 

Fig.  II  illustrates  the  side  view  of  the  angle  of  l.>5  deg.  as  r.pplitd  on  the  diafi,  and  shows  the  reduction  of  the 
square  in  front  and  below  the  waist,  as  well  as  the  addition  behind  and  below  the  waist.  The  diagram  on  this 
figure  is  a  simple  vest,  on  the  square  of  17^,  and  hence  the  under  arm  cut  is  3J  at  the  circle. 
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DIA.    I. 

Dia.  I  is  intended  for  illustration  only.  It  is  on  a  sijuaro  of  20A,  and  the  i  is  intended  for  the  extra  seam 
which  the  frock  coat  requires.  The  center  of  the  back  and  center  of  tlie  front  run  in  the  same  direction  as  they 
must  run  when  on  the  body.     It  also  illustrates  the  spring  over  the  hips  as  the  body  actually  requires  it. 

The  gore  between  the  side-piece  and  back  illustrates  what  may  be  buckled  up  on  a  vest.  The  front  represents 
a  straight  single-breasted  coat,  as  worn  by  the  military  or  clergy,  and  may  be  depended  upon  if  placed  as  in  Dia.  II. 
The  front  of  such  a  coat  must  have  a  large  gore  in  the  center,  which  gore  must  be  made  at  least  1{  to  1^  inches, 
seams  included,  and  must  start  well  up  above  line  15,  antl  the  edges  cut  oval,  not  hollow  ;  and  the  canvas  and  all 
padding  and  lining  must  be  cut  and  worked  in  tlie  same  way,  in  which  case  the  front  requires  no  drawing  in.  The 
stay  is  put  on  clo.se  merely  to  keep  the  edge  from  stretching. 

Above  line  fifteen  the  button-boles  are  cut,  and  the  buttons  are  set  plumb  on  the  front  line,  but  below  line  15 
the  button  line  turns  backward  as  shown.  To  meet  the  collar  in  front,  nick  one  seam  liack  of  the  front  line,  for 
military,  but  for  a  clergyman's  cDat  jilace  the  nick  jj-  liack  of  .<aid  line.  The  top  of  the  skirt  laps  1  inch  in  front  of 
the  forepart,  and  drops  i  inch  on  the  b<jttoni  of  the  frdut.  The  standing  collar  must  be  a  straight  piece,  and  its 
width  depends  upon  regulation.  For  a  clergyman's  coat  the  standing  collar  should  not  be  less  than  f  inches  nor 
more  than  1  inch,  made  up.  The  front  of  such  a  collar  may  be  run  straight  upward  with  a  line  parallel  to  the  front 
line  of  135  deg. ,  but  may  be  shaved  backward  on  top  according  to  regulation  or  taste. 

The  place  for  the  shoulder  straps  on  military  or  society  coats  is  the  spot  between  the  lines  represented  by  60 
deg.  from  the  fiont  and  60  deg.  from  the  back,  which  space  of  7^  deg.  represents  the  top  of  the  shoulder.  For 
practical  purposes,  use  the  back  part  of  Dia.  II  for  such  a  coat,  and  shape  the  front  like  Dia.  I. 

This  Dia.  I  is  made  to  show  all  the  angles  which  start  from  the  point  of  135  deg.,  and  which  are  required  for  a 
coat  or  vest.  That  angle  which  forms  the  shouhler  seam,  and  which  is  al.'^o  marked  square  of  20i,  is  45  deg.  from 
the  center  of  back,  but  for  some  reason  it  was  forgotten  to  be  so  marked.  The  line.?  of  this  diagram  may  be  used  to 
draw  the  angles  for  any  coat  or  vest,  by  sirai)ly  making  them  long  enough  for  the  size  recpiired,  the  same  as  in  Dia. 
XII-A.  Drawn  long  enough  to  cover  both  shoulders,  as  shown  in  Fig.  I,  the  outside  lines  of  this  angle  of  135  deg. 
is  to  be  used  to  measure  the  shoulders  as  well  as  to  draw  all  the  other  lines,  nr  angles  for  drafting. 

A  circle  drawn  from  this  point,  with  a  half  diameter  of  8  inches,  will  be  large  enough,  and  it  may  be  cut  out  of 
solid  paste-board,  but  better,  of  tin  or  zinc  on  which  the  lines  are  ciu'reclly  drawn.  The  location  of  the  forepart 
and  shoulders  is  the  same  as  in  Dia  II,  or  any  other  diagram.  The  back  and  the  siile|)iece  on  the  square  of  20i 
are  in  a.  different  position  only.  The  front  is  just  as  good  as  any  diagram  cau  be  made  for  a  military  or  for  a  clergy- 
man's coat,  when  placed  as  in  Dia.  II.     The  l)ack  and  the  side])iece  is  for  illustration  only. 

That  back  which  rests  on  the  angle  of  135  deg.  is  in  all  resjiecls  correct,  but  the  back  which  rests  on  the 
sidepiece  has  one  incorrect  line,  and  this  is  the  line  f()rming  the  shoulder  seam.  It  is  correct  at  the  armhole,  but 
should  run  up  to  the  point  of  ihi^  square  of  20-2,  so  that  all  three  lines  meet,  and  it  will  be  found  that  from  that 
point,  down  to  line  9  over  the  front,  v.tll  be  14g,  but  line  9  itself  gives  the  correct  distance  from  the  top  and  back 
corner  of  the  square. 

By  close  observation  it  is  also  seen  that  the  height  of  back  above  line  9  is  only  ^  more  in  Dia.  I  than  it  is  in 
Dia.  IV,  or  on  the  vest,  and  also  that  the  side  of  the  back  of  Dia.  I  is  reduced  again  in  length  i  inch  by  a  gore 
from  the  armhole  to  the  shoulder  blade,  all  of  which  proves  that  both  coat  and  vest  are  the  same  thing  on  the  same 
square,  and  that  the  heights  of  back  and  front  are  the  same,  and  in  order  that  the  vest  is  covered  by  the  coat,  the 
neckhole  for  the  vest  is  cut  i  lower. 

If  everything  is  c  msidered  at  the  waist,  the  coat  is  only  a  trifle  larger  than  the  vest,  and  that,  what  the  front 
of  a  coat  has  more  than  a  vest,  is  u,«ed  for  the  lapel.  Though  Dia.  I  has  a  square  of  20J,  and  Dia.  IV  has  only  a 
square  of  20,  both  have  the  same  width  when  all  the  seams  are  sewed  up.  All  of  which  shows  that,  as  the  coat  nuist 
pass  over  the  vest,  the  vest  must  be  cut  at  least  (uie  size  smaller  than  the  coat,  and  I  have  found  it  correct.  In 
other  words:  The  difference  between  the  Ijreast  measure  over  the  vest,  and  that  under  the  vest,  is  about  1  inch  in 
the  whole  breast  measure.      Dia.  I  gives  a  good  deal  of  information,  though  it  may  be   useless  for  j)ractical  culling. 
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DIA.  II. 

This  is  a  plain  double  breasted  frock;  and  the  diagram  is  plain  and  requires  little  extra  description,  except  the 
front  of  the  waist  and  lapel.  The  fore-part  has  no  gore  at  'he  waist,  and  the  reduction  is  made  in  front.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  double-breasted  front  of  Dia.  II  is  only  about  1  inch  wider  than  the  single-breasted  front  of  Dia  I, 
anil  that  the  gore  in  Dia.  I  is  balanced  in  Dia.  II  by  the  large  gore  between  the  lapel  and  fore-part  upward,  and  if 
it  is  desired  to  cut  a  sniall  gore  at  the  waist,  then  all  what  that  gore  takes  up  must  be  allowed  in  front. 

The  lapel  in  Dia.  II  will  roll  anywhere  down  to  the  second  or  third  Initton,  but  if  a  gore  is  cut  at  the  waist  the 
roll  will  go  down  to  the  waist  seam  ;  and  if  the  collar  is  pretty  well  rounded  in  front  the  lapel  may  be  run  down  to 
the  bottom.  All  fn  ck  coals  have  the  center  of  the  back  pretty  well  ihn  wii  out  at  the  bottom  (.f  the  skirt,  and  this 
e,\tra  width  is  again  reduced  between  the  back  and  front  skirt,  which  operation  allows  that  seam  to  be  oval-shaped 
in  order  to  fit  over  the  seat.  The  frock  coat,  being  0|  en  behind,  must  receive  its  oval  form  over  the  seat  in  the 
seam  between  the  back  and  front  skirt,  because  that  seam  is  sewed  together  and  will  hold  its  .shape,  whereas  if  the 
roundnes.s  weie  placed  in  the  center  behind  it  would  simply  produce  a  curved  edge,  but  not  an  oval  shape  for  the 
seat.  The  lap  between  the  forepart  and  the  .skirt  represents  the  extra  length  over  the  oval  chest,  and  for  a  full 
chest,  and  if  tlie  chest  is  not  very  full,  the  lap  of  1  number  may  be  reduced  to  A  at  the  front  edge,  but  luust  remain 
1  number  at  the  plumb  line  base. 

Dia.  II  is  intended  for  the  normal  form,  and  for  the  following  measure;  Breast,  35;  v\aist,  32;  hip,  34;  seat, 
36  ;  length  of  legs,  32  to  33  ;  form  straight  without  being  over-erect.  The  back  and  the  sidepiece  is  intended  for 
a  close  fit,  or  as  fine  work  ought  to  fit.  If  a  looser  fit  is  required,  the  gores  between  the  back  and  the  sidepiece  and 
between  the  fore-part  and  the  sidepiece  should  be  made  a  trifle  smaller  from  the  hollow  of  the  armhole  downward, 
which  will  give  greater  ease  to  the  armhole  and  is  better  than  to  cut  the  armhole  more  forward.  If  a  waist  is 
prominent,  say  nearly  as  large  as  the  breast,  the  underarm  gore  may  be  made  as  small  as  J^  to  J  at  line  llh  and  run 
out  to  nothing  at  line  20  ;  while  a  very  large  wai.st  may  require  a  lap  of  1  inch,  at  the  waist  seam,  starting  said 
extra  wi<lth  at  the  bottom  of  the  armhole. 

This  iliagram  shows  the  sleeve  and  the  armhole  different  than  Dia.  VII.  The  armhole  is  cut  out  to  the  front 
sleeve  base  line  and  the  sleeve  and  the  armhole  laps  2A  at  60  deg.,  all  of  which  gives  both  armhole  and  sleeve  a 
trifle  larger  and  that  armhole  requires  not  so  much  stretching  as  that  of  Dia.  VII.  The  top  sleeve  and  armhole 
nicks  are  connected  by  a  right  angle  from  the  center  of  back  through  the  angle  of  60  deg  ,  and  they  will  fit  pretty 
close  together,  and  in  fact  niay  be  taken  together  on  all  sleeves  and  armholes,  basting  forward  and  backward  to 
meet  the  other  nicks. 

Note:  Elsewhere  it  is  stated,  that  Dia.  II  must  be  considered  the  parent  pattern  of  all  others,  which  is  quite 
true,  though  the  armhole  of  Dia   II  is  larger  than  the  others. 

Further:  In  cutting  the  gore  between  the  back  and  sidepiece,  point  5  must  be  quite  .'lightly  touched  by 
both,  and  it  may  be  better  to  have  -!•  gore  there  on  all  coats  except  for  the  stooping  form.     See  Dia.  11  B. 
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DIA.  Ill, 

This  diagram  is  also  made  for  illustration  only,  for  it  would  be  too  complicated  for  practical  cutting.  It  is 
made  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  correct  position  of  the  back  and  sidepiece  for  cutting  a  sack  coat  without 
changing  any  balance  in  the  armhole.  The  sidepiece  is  so  placed  that  it  will  form  a  spring  at  the  side  of  the  hip, 
and  the  back  and  sidepieces  are  lapped  over  on  top  enough  to  balance  one  seam,  leaving  the  sack  as  a  three  seamed 
garment. 

The  top  of  the  back  skirt  and  bottom  of  the  sidepiece  lap  over,  and  which  lap  represents  the  extra  length  that 
the  frock  coat  requires  while  passing  closer  to  the  hollow  of  the  body.  On  the  sack  coat  the  spring  over  the  hips  is 
not  used,  nor  is  the  larger  frock  coat  gore  behind,  but  between  the  two  the  .sack  seam  is  cut  with  a  gore  of  about  li 
numbers  at  the  hollow  of  the  waist. 

In  placing  the  sidepiece  in  position,  as  in  Dia  III,  the  back  part  of  the  sidepiece  on  the  shoulder  blade  falls 
backward  and  enlarges  the  square  A,  and  for  this  reason  the  three-seamed  sack  coat  has  a  square  of  18,  or  the  same 
as  a  five-seamed  frock. 

In  turning  the  sidepiece  down  into  the  waist,  the  top  of  the  sidepiece  will  fall  down  behind  and  form  the  spring 
between  it  and  the  skirt,  and  consequently  the  whole  frock  coat  back  shortens  on  top,  or  from  line  9  upward  ;  and 
for  the  further  reason  that  the  sack  coat  back  is  the  wider,  the  height  of  a  sack  back  appears  still  shorter,  as  seen  in 
Dia.  Ill  and  VIII,  and  is  13A.  For  further  explanation  as  to  why  the  back  of  a  sack  is  shorter  than  that  of  a 
frock,  see  article  on  "Narrow  and  Broad  Backs." 

All  foreparts  in  Dia.  I,  II  and  III  are  in  the  same  position,  and  all  changes  are  made  on  the  sidepieces  and 
backs.  Dia.  Ill  produces  the  closer-fitting  skirt  for  a  cut-a-way.  All  skirts  are  alike  over  the  back,  because  all 
coats  must  fit  the  same  over  that  portion  of  the  body,  but  fronts  of  cuta-ways  must  be  closer  than  those  of  double- 
breasted  straight  coats.  The  lap  of  the  top  of  the  front  of  the  skirt  and  bottom  of  the  front  of  the  forepart  are 
reduced  from  the  sidepiece  forward,  which  takes  away  all  surplus  flow  of  the  skirt.  The  gore  in  the  fore-part  is 
simply  turned  forward  on  a  cut-a-way,  while  on  a  "  Prince  Albert  "  it  stops  at  the  waist  seam. 

The  swing  of  the  sidepiece  in  Dia.  Ill  is  made  at  line  9  over  the  forepart  and  on  the  square  of  20^.  The  break 
is  made  there,  and  the  calculation  is  made  from  that  point;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  an  opening  is  made  above 
line  9,  which  is  about  §  at  the  height  of  the  sack  coat  side  seam,  and  is  cut  away  on  a  frock  coat,  as  a  small  gore, 
if  the  garment  is  cut  in  this  position.  But  in  a  three-seamed  sack  coat  the  swing  must  be  considered  further  back, 
or  at  the  seam,  consequently  the  opening  is  at  the  top  of  the  sack  coat  side  seam,  which  is  cut  out  as  a  small  gore 
between  back  and  front  and  above  line  11  J,  or  else  the  back  armhole  will  be  too  wide,  and  show  too  much  sleeve 
there.  This  gore  may  be  made  ^  to  §  of  a  number,  hut  which  is  obliterated  when  the  sidepiece  is  turned  so  as  to 
come  in  the  position  as  shown  in  Dia   Vlll-a. 

After  the  cut  for  Dia.  Ill  had  been  made,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  opening  of  the  frock  coat  sidepiece 
and  forepart  toward  the  armhole,  could  just  as  well  be  balanced  in  a  sack,  by  cutting  it  as  a  five-seamer,  and  by 
making  back  and  forepart  even  above  line  11  J,  and  this  was  one  reason  why  Dia.  VIII  B  was  added. 
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BIA.  IV. 

Dia.  IV  represonts  a  vest,  and  is  (|uite  plain.  It  is  (in  a  s(|iiare  of  20,  and  in  the  same  position  as  slmwn  in 
Dia.  I,  front  and  back  bases  running  parallel.  From  the  front  of  tiie  waist,  or  at  the  pit  of  the  stomaeh,  or  wiiere 
the  body  turns,  tlie  square  of  20  is  reduced  to  eonforni  to  tlie  l)end  of  the  body,  rin<l  fi-o;;i  the  Itaek  of  tiie  waist,  or 
where  the  body  turn.s,  the  back  receiving  what  the  front  has  lost. 

Under  the  arm  the  normal  form  requires  a  reduction  at  the  waist  of  about  1  in.,  and  another  in  the  middle  of 
the  back,  as  shown  in  Dia.  I,  between  the  sidepiece  and  back,  but  which  may  partly  be  taken  off  at  the  side  .«eani 
and  partly  buckled  up.  A  vest  without  buckle-straps  should  be  cut  with  a  gore  in  the  back  of  say  A  incii,  and  as 
shown  by  dots  in  Dia.  IV  and  XIII.  All  vests  .should  be  cut  as  though  there  were  to  be  no  turn-down  collar,  and 
if  su(di  a  collar  is  to  be  added,  a  simple  piece  of  the  .shape  of  the  whole  neck  is  attached,  in  wiiich  shape  the  front 
may  be  curved  at  pleasure. 

The  side  of  the  neck  as  4,  is  for  a  vest  without  a  turn-down  collar,  and  is  calculated  to  lose  one  seam  for  the 
turn-in  ;  and  if  the  vest  be  bound  this  point  ought  to  be  4\,  and  if  a  turn-down  collar  is  put  on,  said  point  should 
be  fully  4J,  because  nothing  is  lost  by  a  seam,  but  instead  there  is  an  actual  gain  by  the  top-collar  covering  the 
seam,  and  for  the  purjtose  of  illustrating  Dia.  V,  VI,  IX,  Dia.  IV  has  the  shoulder  seam  cut  on  a  straight  line,  and 
without  lap  or  gore,  and  if  cut  just  like  it,  the  side  of  the  neck  must  be  stretched  say  about  J  to  §  inches  on  each 
side,  and  close  to  the  shoulder  seam.  If,  however,  the  vestmaker  can  not  be  trusted  to  do  the  stretching  right,  it  is 
better  to  allow  about  ^  spring  at  the  neck,  starting  at,  or  about  the  middle  of  the  shoulder  seam,  or  to  cut  the  vest 
as  directed  at  the  end  of  the  article  on  vests.     In  no  case  must  the  back  be  held  full  on  the  collar. 

When  finishing  the  neck,  the  side  of  the  i)ack  is  to  be  turned  in,  or  cut  off,  whatever  surplus  length  may  be 
there,  but  the  center  of  the  back  is  turned  in  just  one  seam.  Notch  the  shoulder  seam  as  shown  and  baste  up  and 
down. 
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DIA.  V. 

This  diagram  is  also  given  for  illustratioo  only.  It  represents  the  centers  of  the  front  antl  back  on  straight 
lines,  the  neck-hole  on  the  back  and  front,  even,  and  the  reduction  of  the  shoulders  at  45  deg.,  as  it  actually  is  to 
be  reduced.  The  side  of  the  neck  represents  Dia.  IV  as  cut  out  4f,  and  would  require  a  standing  collar  off  to  be 
sewed  on.  In  this  position  a  neck-band  could  not  be  cut  on  the  forepart  as  shown  in  Dia.  IV.  because  the  shoulder 
seam  wouhl  be  too  far  in  front.  Though  it  is  useless  for  actual  cutting,  it  is  worth  its  place  in  this  work  for  illus- 
tration.    It  fully  demonstrates  that  the  so-called  front  shoulder  point  is  a  myth. 


DIA.  VI. 

Dia.  VI  is  also  for  illustration,  and  shows  the  vest  on  the  angle  of  135  deg.,  and  again  on  an  angle  of  i  of  135 
deg.,  or  on  67i  deg.  There  the  angle  of  135  deg.  is  cut  in  two,  or  folded  together,  so  that  the  center  of  the  front 
and  center  of  the  back  are  one  line,  and  wherever  the  front  of  the  waist  is  reduced  the  back  is  enlarged. 

The  cut  of  the  side  of  the  neck  is  the  same  as  shown  in  Dia.  V,  though  one  is  shown  as  3  2-4  and  the  other  as 
4|,  but  the  calculations  are  made  from  different  points.     Dia.  IV  is  the  parent  pattern  of  Dia.  V  and  VI. 
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DIA.  VII. 

Tliis  diagram  represents  the  sleeve  system.  On  the  top  square  line  from  the  In  nt  base,  or  at  45  deg.  from  the 
back,  the  sleeve  and  the  shoulder  should  lap  about  2,  or  as  much  as  possible  to  form  a  nice  curve  toward  the  front 
seam.  A  short  top  sleeve  on  the  angles  of  45  and  60  deg.  will  draw  both  the  front  and  the  back  seams  out  of  .'hape. 
A  top  sleeve  is  better  too  long  at  these  points  than  too  short,  becau.se  the  top  sleeve  can  easily  be  reduced,  but  if 
that  lap  is  too  short,  the  back  and  the  front  seams  will  be  drawn  upward,  and  will  be  loo  long  at  the  armhole,  while 
at  the  hand  the  sleeve  is  that  much  too  short.  Whenever  the  under  sleeve  appears  too  long  ou  either  seam,  it 
shows  that  the  top  sleeve  is  too  short.  At  60  deg.  the  d'agrara  shows  2J,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  smallest 
portion  to  be  given  there,  and  may  be  made  2^.  (See  Dia.  II. )  The  armhole  and  sleeve  should  lap  1  to  2  seams 
on  the  front  .sleeve  base,  and  if  the  armhole  is  cut  larger  than  the  diagram,  the  sleeve  must  follow, _which,  of  course, 
must  change  the  lap  at  60  deg. 

Thv  armhole,  as  it  is  shown  in  Dia  VII,  is  for  a  close-fitting  armhole,  but  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  it  from 
being  cut  further  forward  and  downward,  providing  the  sleeve  follows.  (See  description  of  sleeve  as  shown 
in  Dia.  X. ) 

Note:  Dia.  II,  II  A  and  VIII  B  were  made  one  year  later  and  show  the  top  connections  of  sleeve  and 
armhole  in  a  d'tierent  way,  and  they  also  show  the  armhole  larger  all  around.  Stooping  forms  with  prominent 
shoulder  blades  requite  their  armholes  still  further  forward,  but  I  have  never  found  a  stooping  form  who  required 
his  ariiiholes  more  than  §  in  front  of  45  tleg. ,  and  such  foims  should  have  the  back  that  much  wider.  The  armhole 
i;  hack  of  45  deg.  for  the  arms  thrown  back  and  §  in  front  of  45  deg.  for  the  arms  thrown  forward  may  be  considered 
the  limit  for  both  extremes. 
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DIA.  VIII. 

Is  ii  sack  witli  tlircc  scams  and  with  a  straight  front.  As  long  as  a  cutter  is  al)le  to  cut  a  straight  front,  he 
will  have  little  trouble  to  cut  any  shape  of  a  cuiaway  for  either  .sack  or  frock.  As  shown  in  the  diagram,  the  height 
of  the  hack  above  line  9  over  the  front  is  i)laced  at  13A,  the  same  as  in  Dia.  III.  This  height  of  back  will  make 
the  back  plenty  short  for  the  normal  form,  and  it  may  be  called  rather  short,  but  any  coat  back  is  better  J  inch  too 
short  than  }  inch  too  long,  for  if  short,  it  can  easily  he  stretched  at  the  center  and  ovt-r  the  shoulder  blade,  and 
such  stretching,  if  done  properly,  will  improve  all  such  sack  coats,  hecause  the  center  of  the  back  as  far  over  to  the 
shoulder  blade  of  any  person  are  always  longer  than  the  sides. 

On  a  frock  coat,  the  shortness  at  the  sides  is  reduced  by  a  small  gore  between  the  top  of  sidepiece  and  the 
back,  because  of  the  curved  seam,  but  on  the  uiore  straight  sack  seam,  said  reduction  can  not  so  well  be  made, 
except  by  cutting  the  back  shorter,  and  stretching  it  again  behind,  at,  and  as  far  over  as  the  shoulder  blade. 

For  a  double-breasted  front,  adil  1  inch  to  the  front  of  Dia.  VIII— cut  a  gore  under  the  lapel,  and  add  to  the 
top  and  front  of  the  lapel,  whatever  that  gore  takes  up.     Set  the  buttons  back  accordingly. 

Dia.  VIII  is  made  for  the  same  form  as  is  Dia.  II,  that  is  for  a  slender  form  and  small  waist,  and  if  the  wai.st 
is  to  be  more  full,  or  the  arndiolcs  are  to  be  ([uite  loose  for  working  coats,  reduce  the  gore  between  the  fore  part 
and  back  one  half  inch  clear  down,  starting  at  line  llj.  The  armhole  is  re|)resented  close-fitting,  recjuiring  it  to  be 
well  stretched,  but  it  may  be  cut  forwaril  to  tiie  base  and  iu  every  respect  made  like  Dia.  II.  The  same  may  be 
done  to  Dia.  Villa. 

DIA.  Villa. 

This  diagram  is  made  especially  for  the  erect  form,  but  may  be  used  for  the  normal  form  by  placing  the  depth 
of  back  at  12^  aljove  line  9.  As  the  diagram  is,  it  simply  gives  the  result  of  the  closing  of  the  §  fold,  as  shown 
across  the  waist  in  Dia.  VIII.  Erect  forms  usually  require  small  coats  in  the  back,  and  in  the  armhole,  and  for 
this  reason,  such  forms  should  be  cut  one  size  smaller  than  the  measure,  an<l  !.  inch  should  be  allowed  in  front,  to 
balance  the  size. 

The  front  is  ('iven  with  a  pretty  large  roll  and  the  upper  part  may  be  used  for  a  double-breasted  sack,  while 
meeting  the  front  edge  and  the  front  angle  in  front  of  line  15  and  by  going  fcuward  4  numbers  at  line  30.  The 
gore  between  the  back  and  sidepiece  may  be  reduced  to  2  at  line  20  and  to  U  at  line  30.  The  height  of  the  back, 
above  line  9  is  1|  number  shorter  than  on  Dia.  VIII,  and  which  is  accounted  for  as  follows:  The  fold  across  the 
waist  which  is  obtained  from  above  is  §,  and  the  side  of  the  sidepiece  is  stretched  upward  g  on  the  forepart,  all  of 
which  requires  the  back  to  be  IJ  shorter  above  line  9.  If  the  sidepiece  is  stretched  less,  the  back  must  be  so  much 
longer,  and  for  a  good  many  forms  f  stretch  may  be  plenty,  in  which  case  the  height  of  back  is  to  be  12.1. 
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DIA.  IX. 

JDia.  IX  is  made  to  illustrate  the  changes  of  the  shoulders  from  the  normal  to  the  long  or  short  neck.  For  this 
{lurpose  the  shoulders  on  each  back  and  front  are  made  equally  high,  and  the  coat  armhole  connected  evenly  all 
around.  This  diagram  being  on  the  square  of  17^  would  require  a  coat  to  lap  2  seams  somewhere.  The  diagram 
itself  shows  a  vest  on  the  angle  of  15  deg.  and  in  a  square  of  17A,  with  a  gore  under  the  arm  of  3^.  But  the  main 
object  of  Dia.  IX  is  to  illustrate  the  height  of  the  shoulders;  and  extra  length  or  extra  shortness  of  the  shoulder 
must  be  produced  as  shown  by  dots,  and  is  further  explained  in  the  articles  on  "Long  Necks  and  Square  Shoulders." 

This  diagram  also  shows  a  shoulder  slope  of  JiO  deg.,  for  the  reason  that  the  base  is  on  the  front  plumb  line  and 
not  on  the  center  of  the  front.  The  front  plumb  line  is  1.5  deg.  back  of  the  center,  hence  from  it  each  front  and 
back  shoulder  slope  is  7i  deg.  out  of  its  normal  position.  If  the  diagram  were  made  on  the  square  of  20,  the  arm- 
hole  could  not  be  connected  all  around,  as  it  must  be  on  the  body.  This  diagram  represents  a  complete  armhole, 
after  the  under  arm  seam  is  sewed,  and  the  coat  is  built  around  it. 
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DIA.   X. 

Dia  X  is  a  five-seamer  overcoat  for  the  normal,  but  leaning  toward  the  erect  form.  The  armhole  is  cut  full 
forward  to  45  deg.,  and  the  sleeve  base  moved  forward  two  seams,  or  f  inches.  The  sleeve  part  of  this  diagram 
makes  a  close  sleeve  head,  and  a  lap  at  60  deg.  may  be  made  }  to  ^  more,  and  at  45  deg.  it  may  be  made  |-  more 
or  any  amount  required  to  make  a  nice  curve.  The  bottom  of  the  armhole  is  plenty  low,  and  the  gusset  on  the  top 
of  the  under  sleeve  fits  it.  The  width  of  the  shoulders  may  be  made  9  at  60  deg.  A  half  inch  lap  between  the 
armhole  and  sleeve  at  the  back  sleeve  center,  or  at  line  8,  will  make  the  whole  sleeve  e.xtra  easy,  though  the  back 
sleeve  may  hang  a  trifle  loose  when  the  arm  hangs  down,  but  this  ^  inch  extra  length  must  not  be  accounted  for  in 
the  sleeve  length. 

The  square  of  the  coat  is  18j  only,  which  is  i  less  than  the  regular  calculation  would  bring  it.  An  overcoat 
must  be  close-fitting,  at  and  around  the  arm,  though  the  armhole  must  be  plenty  large.  Dia.  X  was  made  over  a 
39  pattern  and  if  that  same  draft  is  measured  and  laid  out  with  a  scale  of  88,  the  square  will  be  19^,  which  19^ 
numbers  correspond  to  the  square  of  18  on  a  three-seamer,  taking  in  consideration  the  gore  and  the  seams  under  the 
arm  on  a  five-seamer.  To  cut  over  Dia.  X  the  measure  must  be  taken  close  over  the  undercoat,  and  the  measure 
over  the  vest  will  make  the  fit  not  too  close. 
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DIA.   Xa. 

Is  a  three-seamed  ovoicnat,  and  must  lie  repmiliiced  and  made  as  tine  work  reijiiires  it,  and  the  person  who 
wears  it  must  be  well  built,  and  with  a  rather  small  waist  and  seat.  All  clothing  worn  umler  the  overcoat  should 
be  neat  and  well  fitting.  Erect  persons  should  have  the  height  of  back  at  13.  The  sleeve  shown  in  Uia.  X 
corresponds  to  Dia.  X  a.  The  collar  must  be  sewed  on  easy,  on  and  along  the  sides.  The  whole  front  edge  may  be 
made  i  inch  smaller  tiian  Dia.  X. 
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DIA.  XI. 

Dia.  XI  represents  the  garnjent  in  a  three-fourths  circle  and  on  a  square  of  20.     The  circle  itself  would  make 
the  vest  too  short,  but  it  represents  the  correct  run  of  the  bottom. 


Dia.  IL 
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DIA.  XII. 


Dia.  XII  represents  the  same  as  the  foregoing  in  a  three-fourths  circle,  but  on  a  square  of  17A,  also  the 
ei|uilatoral  triangle  of  35  numbers.  Each  of  the  Dia.  XI  and  XII  are  one  S((uare  cut  from  the  center  of  a  circle, 
and  in  order  to  make  it  as  sim])le  as  possilile  liie  vest  is  again  used.  The  bottom  of  the  forepart  is  on  the  circle, 
hut  that  would  make  a  short  vest,  and  for  this  reason  the  back  shows  li  longer. 


Dad.  12. 
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DIA.  Xlla. 

Dia.  Xlla  is  made  to  illustrate  all  points  obtained  from  the  center  of  a  circle,  or  from  a  poin;  of  the  angle  of 
135  deg.  All  it  requires  is  to  lengthen  the  lines,  so  that  they  are  long  enough  for  the  full  scale.  Any  other  point 
in  any  other  garment  may  be  found  in  the  same  way. 
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DIA.  XIII. 

This  diagram  I  consider  very  vahiahle  for  illustration,  because  it  represents  an  entire  garment  from  neck  to 
ankle  in  one  continuous  form,  and  on  slopes  in  perfect  harmony  wiili  the  slopes  of  the  body,  running  to  a  point  at 
each  end,  each  point  at  an  angle  of  15  deg.,  and  both  joined  at  the  widest  part,  representing  the  largest  part  of  the 
body,  but  cut  off  at  the  neck  and  at  the  feet.  The  upper  part  again  represents  the  vest,  as  the  simplest  garment 
worn  by  man.  The  starting  point  for  the  garment  is  at  a  point  where  the  angle  of  15  deg.  has  a  width  of  17^ 
numbers.  The  connecting  points  of  the  two  angles  of  15  deg.  are  at  the  front  of  the  waist,  or  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  where  ihe  body  turns  backward,  upward  and  downward,  and  at  the  largest  part  of  the  seat.  The  lower 
point  of  the  angle  of  15  deg.  is  a  center  for  the  pants,  from  which  center  all  connection  for  the  seams  may  be  swept 
with  certainty.  And,  although  this  point  is  not  convenient  to  sweep  from  for  every  pants  we  cut,  a  cutter  must 
know  from  what  point  he  can  obtain  his  balance  without  going  to  the  point— all  of  which  is  fully  described  in  the 
article  on  "  Pants." 

DIA.  XIV. 

This  is  simply  the  lower  part  of  Dia.  XIII,  but  the  sides  are  closely  connected  on  the  angle  of  15  deg.,  showing 
the  pants  in  one  solid  sheet,  which  will  fit  the  form  of  the  bare  body  from  waist  to  ankle.  Tliis  diagram  is  in  such 
a  position  that  a  new  beginner  may  learn  how  to  produce  a  nice  slope  for  the  side  seam.  But  it  is  intended  to  serve 
for  other  and  more  important  illustrations.     It  is  to  illustrate  more  fully  the  so-called  back  sloj)e. 

The  upper  part,  or  the  waist,  is  in  a  jjerfect  square  from  the  front  base.  If  the  front  and  the  back  bases  are 
laid  on  top  of  each  other,  all  the  sweeps  from  point  80  will  fit  together  and  the  whole  front  and  back  will  lay  in 
position  as  most  all  pants  are  cut.  From  the  position  of  this  diagram,  there  is  no  side,  nor  back  slope;  it  is  simply  a 
S(juare  block,  consequently,  the  so-called  back  slope  is  only  an  imagination.  But  the  most  important  point  to  illus- 
trate is  the  following  : 

Considering  tlie  ankles  1^  inches  apart,  will  give  to  each  side  |,  and  the  front  ba.«e  line  would  run  down 
parallel  with  the  center  of  the  front,  though  slanting  backward,  aiid  parallel  with  the  front  of  the  leg.  Now,  it  is 
true,  the  lower  part  of  Dia.  XIV  is  cui  an  angle  of  15  deg.,  but  the  upper  part  is  also  on  a  S(juare,  and  w-e  will  now 
consider  the  back  square  line  finished  clear  down  to  the  bottom  of  a  pants,  and  cut  out  a  square  sheet  of  stiff  paper, 
as  long  as  a  pants  may  be  and  as  wide  as  the  s.^at  requires  to  go  around  it,  say  40  inches  boih  ways,  and  place  it  on 
and  around  the  body  of  a  person  whose  front  of  abdomen  does  not  leach  outside  of  a  straight  line,  running  parallel 
with  the  front  slope  of  the  legs,  and  in  this  po>ition  the  sheet  will  fit  to  the  body  all  along  down  in  front,  as  well  as 
the  back  of  the  waist  from  the  seat  upwai'd.  The  center  of  the  front  and  the  center  of  the  hack  run  parallel  up 
and  forward  and. the  square  sheet  will  lit  it,  but  at  the  top  of  the  side,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  side  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  back  the  square  sheet,  wound  around  the  body  will  be  too  large,  and  must  be  reduced  as  fiillows:  On 
top  of  side  of  waist  one  or  two  gores  arc  cut  to  represent  the  difference  between  the  seat  hip  and  waist  measure. 
The  bottom  at  the  side  and  at  the  back  is  reduced  from  a  square  to  a  slope  of  15  deg.,  all  of  which  is  taken  off  from 
behind.  It  should  be  observed  on  Dia  XIV  that  the  center  of  the  front  and  the  center  of  the  back  seams  run 
parallel  upward  and  forwanl  above  the  seat  lines,  and  from  the  scat  lines  downward,  both  the  front  and  back  forks 
start  outward  of  the  .'Square,  all  of  which  is  to  be  turned  inward   to  pass  forward  and    liai'kward    betw^een   the   legs 

The  sijuare  sheet  must  he  considered  for  (he  outside  cover,  as  though  the  legs  were  grown  together.  Again,  a 
square  sheet  must  be  considered  so  adjusted  to  the  up])er  body  that  the  !<(|uare  .sheet  closes  in  all  around  the  front 
from  toji  to  bottom,  and  from  the  scat  to  the  wai.st  in  the  hack,  but  stands  off  at  the  bottom  behind  where  the  square 
is  to  be  reduced  to  an  angle  of  15  deg.  from  .<eat  to  bottom.  Whatever  such  a  square,  wound  around  the  upper 
body  is  too  large  at  the  waist,  nmst  be  reduced  by  one  large  or  by  two  small  gores  at  the  top  of  side,  and  it  will 
be  found  that  the  reduction  of  the  angle  of  7A  deg.  is  always  the  difference  between  the  seat  and  waist  measure, 
and  if  the  w'aist  is  as  large  as  the  .scat,  no  reduction  is  required,  and  if  the  waist  is  larger  than  the  seat,  allowance 
must  be  made  at  the  side  and  in  front.  If  that  division  is  not  properly  made  the  crotch  will  show  the  fault,  because 
the  sides  will  takt^  up  their  share,  whether  thoy  have  too  much  or  too  little  cloth. 
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FIGURES    AND    DIAGRAMS. 


DIA.   XV. 


The  figure  on  this  iliagram  is  poorly  drawn,  but  it  serves  to  illustrate.  It  gives  the  side  yiew  of  the  crotch,  and 
illustrates  why  a  larger  waist  must  receive  more  cloth  in  front  than  a  normal  waist.  Fig.  I  shows  the  pants  from  the 
front  or  back  view,  but  this  gives  the  side  view,  the  back  running  backward  and  the  front  forward  and  away  from 
the  body.  In  this  position  the  pants  must  be  considered  as  in  opposite  position  to  Dia.  XIV,  and  connected  on  the 
crotch  seams  Dia.  XV  is  intendul  to  illustrate  the  bases  for  the  small  waist  as  well  as  for  the  large  waist.  On  the 
small  waist  the  body  of  the  waist  is  even  with  the  front  pants  base,  but  when  the  waist  becomes  larger  the  base  will 
have  to  be  considered  as  located  inside  of  the  front  of  the  abdomen,  as  shown  on  the  figure.  When  the  base  strikes 
the  front  of  the  body,  as  on  a  small  waist,  the  front  can  be  swung  sidewise  and  backward  on  a  straight  line,  and 
the  back  can  be  swung  forward  and  .-^idewise,  but  in  order  to  conform  to  the  seat  the  back  must  form  the  sack  for 
the  seat  first. 

When  both  the  front  and  the  back  is  settled  to 
the  shape  of  the  body,  the  center  of  each  runs  up  and 
down  and  parallel  above  the  scat  line.  The  larger  waist 
extends  outside  of  the  base  and  after  the  front  is  swung 
sidewise,  to  the  side  of  the  back,  the  front  of  the  pants 
must  be  considered  to  be  brought  forward  to  the  front  of 
the  body,  the  hinge  being  at  the  side,  and  when  the  front 
of  the  pants  is  swung  forward  with  the  hinge  or  swing 
fastened  to  the  side,  the  centre  of  front  is  too  small  and 
must  besupplied  with  extra  width.  Pants,  as  well  as  coats, 
are  fitted  from  the  side  forward  to  the  front  and  from 
the  side  backward  to  the  back,  and  if  the  diameter  of  the 
center  of  the  body  from  back  to  front  is  larger  than  on 
the  normal  form,  the  ends  of  the  front  will  not  reach  the 
centre  of  the  body  in  front  and  more  waist  proportion 
must  be  allowed  there.  The  back  must  be  considered 
stationary  and  requires  no  allowance  behind,  but  may 
require  allowance  at  the  side  if  the  waist  is  well  filled  up 
there.     (See  Dia.  XX.) 

In  case  of  a  back  or  forward  leaning  waist,  Dia. 
XV  will  show  that  the  crotch  must  be  considered 
stationary,  and  the  crotch  must  also  be  considered  as  a 
hinge  on  which  the  ujiper  Ijody  swings  back  and  for- 
ward, and  that  if  the  backward  leaning  waist  requires 
■i  inch  less  cloth  on  top  of  front,  the  top  of  back  must 
receive  that  i  inch  again,  or  else  the  so-called  back 
slope  will  become  too  large. 

The  descriptions  of  Dias.  XIII,  XIV  and  XV 
should  be  well  considered  by  every  cutter.  I  have 
figured  on  them  for  over  twelve  years  and  the  result 
is  here  given.  Others  might  have  done  it  in  less  time, 
but  so  far  as  I  know,  nobody  has  done  it  yet. 
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DIA.  XVI. 

Dia.  XVI  shows  the  front  and  back  of  equal  width' except  the  tops  of  each. 


DIA.  XVII. 


This  presents  the  small  front  and  wide  back. 


DIA.  XVIII. 

Dia.  XVIII  illustrates  the  principle  of  the  fold  iu  the  seat,  and  the  back  and  dress  front  nearly  alike. 


Din.  IS. 
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DIA.  XIX. 

Represents  pants  of  the  present  style  ami  fashion  The  waist  is  as  short  as  it  ought  to  be  for  fine  pants. 
Contrast  the  length  of  the  waist  with  Dia,  XXI  Dia.  XIX  is  calculated  for  a  size  38  seat  with  a  knee  19  inches 
wide.  If  this  is  laid  out  with  a  35  scale,  the  knee  will  become  17i  inches  wide,  which  is  a  good  width  for  a 
close  fitting  pants,  which  will  soon  come  in  style  again.  When  small  pants  legs  come  in  style  again,  the  crotch 
of  such  pants  will  have  to  be  reduced  about  one  seam,  and  at  the  bottom  the  centre  will  be  the  same  centre, 
while  at  the  knee  the  centre  of  the  angle  of  10  (leg.  i.s  also  a  guide,  but  there  the  outside  requires  about  i  le.ss 
than   the  in,'*ide,  iiecause  the  inside  of  the  leg  is  straight,  while  the  outside  is  hollow. 


BOTTOM  I'a^N  * 
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DIA.  XX. 

This  diagram  wa-s  made  over  a  pants  pattern  of  the  following  proportion  :  Seat,  4<)  in.;  Hip,  47  ;  actual  waist 
measure,  46;   waist  as  made  up,  40  in.;  knee,  22i ;  and  bottom,  20^  in. 

DIA.  XXI. 

This  diagram  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  illu.strating  a  pants  with  a  high  waist,  and  how  it  is  to  he  cut  on  top 
in  order  to  have  such  a  pants  feel  good  around  the  short  rd)s,  and  still  fitting  at  the  hollow  of  the  waist.  The  more 
spring  such  a  pants  ha?  near  the  short  ribs,  the  better  it  will  be.  But  the  buckle  straps  must  be  set  low,  or  at  the 
hollow  of  the  waist,  so  they  do  not  draw  that  width  backward.  For  the  sake  of  making  a  change,  I  have  thrown 
the  top  of  front  of  the  dress  side  out  |  and  the  undress  side  is  to  be  f . 


/2-  Jbottpm  'izl  ^/^ 
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DIA.  XXII  and  XXIII. 

Are  the  same  thing.  They  are  here  reproduced  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  socalled  "  back  slope."  Both  are 
turned  from  point  80,  or  from  the  point  of  the  angle  of  7|  deg  All  connections,  or  nick.?  for  the  seams  are  on  the 
sweep.?  from  point  80.  The  leg  seam.-i  are  dislocated,  but  the  balance  is  the  .'^ame,  and  both  will  fit  the  same  when 
on  the  body,  and  I  claim  that  there  never  was  a  truer  pants  system  produced  than  is  represented  by  these  two 
diagrams. 

The  complete  angles  of  the  (btl'erent  degrees  are  not  made,  but  the  ba.se  line,  running  down  to  80,  is  on  the 
same  spot  on  all  foreparts.  From  point  80  the  forepart  of  Dia.  XXII  is  thrown  forward,  and  in  Dia.  XXIII 
it  is  thrown  sidewise,  all  of  which  may  be  imitated  on  a  pants  leg,  after  it  is  sewed  up.  Now  it  will  be  noticed 
that  each  of  the  two  diagrams  has  a  double  side,  on  which  it  makes  no  diflerence  where  the  nicks  are  located,  as  long 
as  they  are  on  top  of  each  other,  but  tiie  disconnected  sides  must  be  nicked  by  the  sweeps  from  point  80. 

Five  years  ago  I  sent  the  principle  of  Dia.  XXII  and  XXIII  to  the  publisher  of  the  "American  Tailor," 
and  the  answer  may  be  found  in  the  "American  Tailor"  of  November,  1886,  page  98.  But  as  other  questions 
were  involved  in  the  same  article,  and  as  the  "  x\merican  Tailor"  pleased  to  notice  me  in  1883  about  a  certain 
challenge,  I  will  reproduce  the  whole  of  it. 
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PATRIARCH   MILITANT: 


clergyman's  coat. 
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H2  KICUKES    AND    DIACJRAMS. 


In  1882  I  had  the  following  advertisement  in   the  Tiffin  papers,  of  which  I  sent  a  copy  to  the  "  American 
Tailor": 

TO     THE     PUBLIC. 

Having  spent  the   liest  part   of  the  hist  ten  years  in  working  out  a  seieutilio  ealeiihition  of  the  outlines  of  the  human  body,  I 
have,  after  endless  ups  and  downs,  disi'overed,  and  worked  out.  an  entirely  new  and  heretofore  unthought  of 

PRINCIPI.E  OF  GARMENT  CUTTING. 

I  am  now  ready  to  announee  that  my  customers  may  rest  assured  that  they  will  not  only  gi't  a  fashionable  and  well  made  Ruit 
of  clothing,  but  that  they  shall  also  feel  at  home  in  it  when  they  have  it  on. 

Lest  it  be  said  that  this  is  only  a  new  game  of  brag,  and  to  show  that  ali  present  systems  which  are  known  are  without  a  relia- 
ble base,  I  make  the  following- 
Challenge  to  any  Tailor  or  Cutter  of  Gents'  Clothing  from  Anywhere: 

To  cut  and  make  a  frock  coat,  a  sack  coat,  a  vest,  a  pair  of  pantaloons,  and  a  whole  garment  from  neck  to  ankle  without  any 
cross  ,>;eams,  for  a  person  of  any  shape  or  form,  whom  none  of  us  have  ever  measnre<l  or  made  clothing  for,  we  will   decide  by  lot — 

Ist.      By  what  system  or  rule  the  coat  pattern  shall  be  cut ; 

'M.      The  number  and  size  of  gores — if  any  -  the  fore-parts  shall  liave,  and  how  many  seams  the  sack  coat  shall  have — 5,  4,  3,  2 — 
or  entirely  seamless,  except  shoidder  and  sleeve  seams; 

3d.      How  many  seams  the  pants  legs  shall  have; 

■Itli.     .\11  widths  and  lengths  of  the  .several  parts  of  each  garment; 

5th.     All  unforeseen  questions  arising  from  the  above  conditions. 

Each  to  pay  his  own  expenses,  an<l  all  goods  to  be  selected  from  the  same  piece  ami  made  up  in  the  same  style. 

No  garment  is  to  be  tried  on  the  person  it  is  made  for  until  at  a  public  trial,   when  the  judges,  selected  by  lot  and  who  must 
not  know  who  made  them,  shall  decide,  and  their  decision  must  be  final. 

This  challenge  shall  stand  good  for  three  months,  unless  sooner  accepted. 

G.  F.  HERTZER. 

Tiffin,  ().,  January,  1882. 


To  which  the  "American  Tailor"  replied  in  the  Deeembar  number  of  1883,  in  the    following   sarcastic 
style: 

"THE  CHA^IPION  CUTTER  OK  AMERICA." 

According  to  the  rules  which  g(jveru  sporting  matters,  the  town  of  Titiin,  Ohio,  has  the  proud  distinction  of  being  the  abiding 
place  of  the  champion  cutter  of  America.  Mr.  (i.  F.  Ilertzer,  the  gentleman  to  whom  we  refer,  issued  a  challenge  some  two  years 
ago  to  all  the  cutters  in  the  town  of  Titliii  in  particular,  and  those  who  might  be  scattered  here  and  there  through  the  rest  of  the 
world,  in  general,  to  compete  with  liiiii  in  a  cutting  match  under  certain  comlitions  calculated  to  insure  fairness.  .\s  the  challenge 
was  not  accepted,  Mr.  Ilertzer  is,  as  we  unilerstand  it,  entitled  to  the  proud  appellation  of  chamiiion  cutter  of  .\nieriea.  It  is  in 
full  accordance  with  the  eternal  litncss  of  things,  that  the  championship  should  be  lo<-atcd  in  Ohio,  and  in  the  liberality  of  our 
heart  we  are  pi-rfectly  willing  that  it  should  remain  there.  .\s  Mr.  Hertzer's  challenge  was  published  in  a  local  paper,  it  is  within 
the  range  of  possibility  that  it  may  not  have  been  seen  by  several  cutters,  whose  fault  or  misfortune  it  may  be,  to  dwell  outside  of 
the  precincts  of  the  town  of  TilHn.  Hut,  however,  this  may  be,  we  are  prepared  to  admit  that  it  is  not  likely  any  cutter  in  this 
country,  outside  of  New  Jer.iey,  would  liave  had  the  temerity  to  have  accepted  it.  Mr.  Hertzer  is,  therefore,  fully  warranted  in 
asserting  that,  '  Mis  chulleiiije  has  not  been  accepted  by  any  one,  and  now  I  claim  that  there  is  not  a  cutter  or  tailor  inside  or  outside 
of  Tithn,  who  can  accept  and  bciil  me,  until  he  has  my  book  on  cutting,  which,  in  due  time  will  be  published.'  About  the  only 
suggestion  that  we  are  aide  to  ofl'er  the  profession,  by  way  of  consolation,  is  that  wdien  Mr.  Hertzer's  book  shall  be  published  they 
may  be  enabled,  liy  purchasing  and  studying  it,  to  compete  with  the  author  with  some  faint  hope  of  success.  Meanwhile,  Mr. 
Hertzer  wears,  liy  virtue  of  the  non-acceptance  of  his  I'hallenge,  the  sonorous  title  of  the  champion  cutter  of  Tif — no,  of  America. 
We  take  off  our  bat." 
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MODELS. 


AS   THE  COLLAR    SHOULD 
BE     PRESSED 
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When  I  sent  the  principle  of  Diagrams  XXII  and  XXIII,   I  enclosed  the  following  advertisement,  and  other 
questions,  which  are  explained  in  the  answer : 

"Be  Dili'ieiil  to  Gabi  Kuniiiedcje  fur  Knowledge  is  Poirer." 

SEVEN     POWEREUL     REASONS 

Wliv  I  chiiiii  tli;it  1  caniuit  liu  Ijfat 


III  lilting  ){L'iils'  aii.l  boy's  j;arments  ami  why  1  claim  llial  I  uaii  lual  any  eiilUT   in   littiiiir   large   waisteil   men  or  liuvs,  an<l  persims 
with  low  shoulders  or  long  necks. 

1.  I    have  spent   more  time,  more  money  and  more  lirains  on  the  science  of  gents'  and  boys'  garment  cutting  than  any  other 

cutter  ;  and  I  can  prove  it. 

2.  I   know    more  about  cutting  and   fitting  gents'  and  boys'  garments  than  any  other  cutter,  and  I  challenge  any  one  to  dis- 

prove that  fact. 

3.  During  the  last   four  yeans   I  have  challenged   any   cutter  or  tailor  to  go  with  me  in  a  cutting  match  and  I  have  had  no 

response. 

4.  I  can  alter  and  refit  any  misfitting  garment  which  your  tailor  may  have  sponged  on  yon  as  long  as  there  is  cloth  enough 

to  do  it  with  and  the  victim  is  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

b.     I  furnish  the  material  for  garments  cheaper  than  any  other  merchant  tailor  and  cliargc  no  more  for  my  work  than  those 
who  cannot  make  the  above  claims. 

6.  Selling  from  samples,  it  is  my  interest  to  sell  first-class  material  only. 

7.  I  work  and  sell  for  cash. 

The  above  reasons  should  induce  everybody  to  entrust  their  next  order  of  clothing  to  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  F.  HERTZER. 

The  following  sledge  hammer  blows  followed  : 


From  the  "American  Tailor"  of  Nov.   1886,  page  98. 

ANSWER  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.  O.  F.  Hertzer,  of  Tiffin,  Ohio,  asks  us  in  a  recent  letter,  to  give  a  comliination  of  a  frock  and  sack,  having  the  same 
ehoulders  and  e.xplain  the  difTerence  in  the  seams  and  account  for  the  stretch,  or  shrinkage  of  the  frock  coat  waist 
seam,  which  can  not  be  effected  on  a  sack.  We  are  by  no  means  certain  that  we  understand  what  our  correspondent  means,  but  we 
think,  that  in  the  May  and  June  numbers  of  this  .Fournal  for  1884  we  gave  the  desired  information.  We  cannot  afford  the  time  to 
enter  into  lengthy  e.xplanations  of  a  problem  unless  it  is  clearly  stated,  and  of  general  interest.  Mr.  Hertzer  also  asks  the  follow- 
ing questions: 

let.     Why  we  give  Fine  Trade  Design-s  without  sleeves  ? 

2(1.  What  we  mean  by  "half  scye."  "I  asked,"  he  writes,  "the  opinion  of  several  cutters.  C)ne  said  it  meant  the  half  measure 
of  the  armhole,  and  another  that  it  meant  half  the  measure  around  the  arm.  Is  either  right?  If  so,  can  you  find 
two  cutters  who  would  not  make  one  or  two  inches  difference  in  that  measure? 

In  reply  to  the  first  question  we  would  say  that  we  have  but  twice  given  a  "Fine  Trade  Design"  without  a  sleeve  draft.  In  one 
case  we  said  that  the  sleeve  should  be  drafted  as  taught  in  "Theory  and  Practice,"  but  in  the  other  omitted  to  do  so,  thinking, 
perhaps  unwisely,  that  our  readers  would  understand  that  it  should  be  so  drafted. 

In  reply  to  the  second  question,  we  desire  to  say  that  by  "half  scye"  we  mean  half  scye,  not  half  knee,  nor  half  waist,  nor  half 
anything  else.  The  ariidiole  of  a  coat  is  the  scye,  but  a  man's  arm  is  not,  therefore  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  we  could  mean  the 
measvire  around  the  arm. 
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HALF  TOP 


ROUND  CORNER 
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If,  as  our  correspondent  sugf;ests,  tliere  is  a  cutter  living  who  cannot  measure  the  scye  twice  without  a  variation  of  one  or  two 
inches,  or  if  there  is  a  cutter  wlio  cannot  measure  it  iifty  times  with  less  than  one-eighth  inch  difference,  that  cutter  should  devote 
his  niin<l  and  nniscle  to  hod  carrying. 

Our  correspondent  sends  ns,  in  his  letter,  small  ilralls  ol  two  trousers  which  look  unlike  each  other,  and  asks  us  to  tell  him 
how  tliev  diH'er,  and  if  each  v  ill  fit  tlic  same  man? 

There  seems  to  be  no  difierence  in  the  drafts,  e'xcept  in  the  location  of  the  seams.  But  whether  there  is  or  not  is  of  little  eon- 
sequence.  Life  is  too  short  for  us  to  draft  the  jiattcrns  to  full  size  and  devote  an  hour  or  so  to  the  solution  of  a  problem  of  no  im- 
portance. 

Mr.  Hertzcr  coucluilcs  his  k'ltcr  as  follows:  "(Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  I  have  received  the  '  .V.MERicAN  Tailok  '  for 
this  month  and  1  see  that  others  make  the  same  rc(|Uest  about  frock  and  sack  coats. 

As  far  as  I  know  the  diagram  on  page  77  may  he  suitable  to  others,  but  I  am  not  smart  enough  to  derive  any  benefit  from  it, 
for  it  is  not  complete—  frock  coat  skirt  is  not  in  full,  nor  are  the  fitting  points  given  on  the  front  shoulder,  and  minus  sleeve. 

Should  1  use  my  own  pattern  and  fail  to  make  a  good  sack,  you  would  say  that  my  patterns  are  not  correct,  or  that  1  did  not 
follow  your  instructions.  It  leaves  too  many  holes  for  you  to  slip  out  of.  Now  if  you  wouhl  give  all  the  fitting  points,  then  we 
would  have  a  fair  chance  to  try  ii.  'I'liis  is  plain  talk,  but  you  always  solicit  the  opinion  of  your  subscribers,  and  here  is  mine 
without  coloring." 

This  " pliiin  talk"  is  about  as  silly  as  anything  we  ever  read.  The  draft  referred  to  is  an  illustration  of  how  to  cut  a  sack  by  a 
frock  coat  pattern,  and  does  clearly  illustrate  it.  It  was  not  a  coat  system,  and  the  skirt  of  a  fi-ock  coat  has  no  more  to  do  with  it. 
than  a  bo.x  of  matches.  ^'If  a  cutter  drafts  a  sack  as  we  explained  by  a  poor  frock  coat  pattern,  he  will  produce  a  poor  sack,  hut  if 
he  uses  a  good  model,  he  will  make  a  success  of  it.*  We  don't  "  slip  out "  of  anything,  as  our  correspondent  intimates,  and  certainly 
have  wisdom  enough  to  prevent  our  making  ourselves  ridiculous  by  endeavoring  to  get  down  to  his  intellectual  level. 

In  an  advertisement  which  was  enclosed  in  the  letter  under  discussion,  Mr.  Hertzcr  says:  "  1  have  spent  more  time,  more 
money,  and  more  brains  on  the  science  of  gents'  and  boys'  garment  cutting  than  any  other  cutter.     And  I  can  prove  it." 

Possibly  if  he  had  spent  less  brains,  he  would  have  on  hand  a  more  liberal  supply,  than  he  seems  to  have  in  stock  at  present." 


So  far  the  columns  of  the  "  American  Tailor." 


The  following  local  appeared  in  the  Tiffin  "Triijune"  of  Dec.  9lh,  18S6: 

TALK   ABOUT   A   TAILOR. 


If  You  Step  on  a  Man's  Corns  He  Will  Howl. 

This  seems  to  be  the  case  with  the  editor  of  the  Amkrican  Tailor.  The  November  number,  188(i,  of  that  journal  contains 
over  a  column  of  red  hot  shot  against  our  townsmai.,  (i.  F.  Hertzer,  for  having  an  opinion  of  his  own,  and  claiming  that  he  has 
spent  more  "  brains"  over  the  science  of  gentlemen's  and  lioys' garment  cutting  than  any  other  cutter.  If  the  .American  Tailor 
wants  to  prove  that  (i.  F.  Hertzer  is  "silly  "  and  with  "  not  much  brains  left,"  he  ought  to  come  out  and  accept  his  challenge  for  a 
cutting  match,  and  beiit  him  on  bis  own  ground.  Kidiculing  him  will  not  amount  to  anything  as  long  as  Mr.  Hertzer  lurns  out 
such  nice  fitting  garments  as  he  does  at  present. 

A  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  the  editor  of  the  American  Tailor,  and  later  I  have  enclosed  a  clipping  of  it,  in  every 
letter  which  I  have  sent  to  that  office,  hut  the  editor  being  so  tar  above  my  intellectnal  level,  never  answered,  so 
far  as  I  know. 

Now  I  have  a  Christian  spirit  in  me,  even  if  I  do  not  come  up  to  be  a  good  Christian,  for  it  is  ray  misfortune 
to  be  always  Vielow  the  level,  but  having  received  enough  slaps  to  make  one  cheek  sore,  I  do  now,  as  a  true  Christian, 
oHi'r  the  other  side,  by  asking  more  questions. 

1st.  Why  did  you  use  a  poor  frock  coat  pattern,  for  illustratim,  as  you  indicate,  by  saying:  *If  a  cutter 
drafts  a  sack  as  we  explained  by  a  poor  frock  coat  pattern,*  etc.? 

2d.  Will  not  the  diagram  on  page  77  iu  the  October  number  of  18SH,  to  which  I  alluded,  produce  the  half 
sack  coat  nearly  A  inch  larger  than  the  frock,  by  sewing  one  seam  less  on  the  sack  '! 

3d.     Will  not  the  sack  coat  armhole  be  nearly  J  inch  longer  over  the  back  for  the  same  cause? 

4th.  Will  not  the  whole  side  of  the  back  of  the  sack  coat  be  nearly  i  inch  longer  than  the  frock  for  the  same 
reason  again  ? 
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SEAMLESS    BODY. 


SEAMLESS   BODY. 


The  coat,  as  represented  by  tlie  above  front  and  back  view.s,  I  have  on  hand  and  intend  to  keep  it,  and  anyone 
can  examine  it  and  satisfy  himself  that  it  is  not  misrepresented.  My  intention  of  making  it,  and  representing  it  in 
this  book,  was  to  illustrate  what  a  hot  iron  and  a  skilfull  workman  can  do  with  a  straight  piece  of  woolen. 
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5th.     Will  not  nearly  i  inch  more  width,  and  nearly  i  inch  more  length,  in  a  sack  coat  back,   produce  the 
fack  coat  too  large  over  the  blade? 

(ith.     Will  not  the  extra  length  of  nearly  h  inch  in  the  sack  back  armhole  produce  too  much   under  sleeve 
behind  ? 

7th.     Must  not  all  arraholes  of  both  frock  and  sack  coats  be  the  same,  if  one  is  to  fit  as  good  as  the  other? 
8th.     When  was  Miss  Scye  born  ?    In  what  dictionary  did  she  live  in  1886  ?   Where  is  her  headquarters  now? 
Is  she  single,  or  is  she  married  to  Mr.  Arm  ? 


Note.— Fig.  I  and  Fig.  and  Dia.  XV,  and  Dia.  II,  X,  XIV,  XV,  XIX,  XX,  XXI,  XXII,  XXIII,  were 
drawn  and  finished  in  ink  by  myself,  and  they  are  in  my  own  writing.  All  others  were  made  by  regular 
artists,  as  they  claimed  to  be,  after  my  pencil  drawings.  But  the  above  mentioned  had  so  many 
mistakes  that  I  had  to  throw  them  away  and  make  new  drawings.  All  Dia.  in  the  Supplement  are  my 
own  drawing.  It  may  be  that  my  lines  and  figures  are  not  so  nicely  drawn,  but  I  know  that  they  are 
correct  and  that  they  are  plain.  It  may  also  be,  that  in  the  opinion  of  some,  I  have  drawn  too  many 
lines  and  put  on  too  many  numbers,  but  this  book  is  not  written  for  professors  alone,  but  for  students  and 
new  beginners  in  cutting,  as  well  as  for  tailors,  and  can  not  be  made  too  plain. 
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FOR  a  three  seamed  under  sack,  Dia.  Ill  and  VIIT  answer  all  purposes.  The  parts  of  Dia.  Ill  place  the 
height  of  back  at  1%.  A  five-seamed  sack  is  to  be  made,  for  three  reasons:  1st.  In  order  to  put  in 
more  waist  proportion  in  the  side  of  the  waist.  2d.  To  fit  the  over-erect  form.  3d.  To  make  an  over- 
coat. The  normal  form  can  be  fitted  with  a  three-seamed  under  sack  from  the  smaller  sizes  up  to  size  38, 
but  the  larger  sizes  out  to  be  cut  as  five-seamed,  because  they  usually  require  more  waist.  It  is  true  smaller  sizes 
have  sometimes  very  large  waists,  but  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  addition  to  the  side  at  line  17i  will  cover  it. 
Boys  usually  wear  sack  coats;  and,  guided  l\y  this  work,  the  breast  measure  for  a  boy  should  not  be  taken  looser 
than  that  for  a  man,  because  the  scale  of  oue-haif  breast  and  2^  in.  will  provide  for  that,  to  the  full  extent. 

To  make  a  five-seamed  garment  over  Dia.  VIII,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  more  waist  proportion,  sinij)ly 
enlarge  the  square,  say  1  inch,  and  cut  out  the  surplus  thus  obtained  from  under  the  arm,  or  still  better,  leave  it 
on  the  coat  as  an  outlet  but  allow  the  seam  on  the  under  arm  cut.  I  wish  to  add,  however,  that  it  is  easy  to 
stretch  the  side-piece  on  the  under  arm  cut  when  it  is  sewed  up,  and  it  tends  to  improve  the  side  if  properly  done ; 
but  if  it  is  stretched  at  all,  it  iiuist  be  done  so  upward,  and  whatever  it  is  so  lengthened,  say  perhaps  half  an  inch, 
must  again  be  reduced  over  the  center  of  the  back.  All  this  may  look  trifling,  but  you  must  remember  that  half 
an  inch  moi-e  or  less  cloth  in  the  length  of  the  back  will  make  quite  a  change  in  the  fit. 

To  make  a  five-.seamed  garment,  fir  the  purpose  of  fitting  an  erect  form,  examine  Dia.  VIII,  and  you  will 
notice  a  dotted  "V"  on  line  17^,  or  at  the  hollow  of  the  waist.  At  the  side  seam  this  wedge  is  five-eighths  of  an 
inch,  and  to  fit  the  erect  form  this  wedge  must  be  folded  up  in  the  pattern  ;  and  to  accomplish  this  on  a  flat  paper 
the  pattern  must  be  cut  through  under  the  arm  and  above  the  point  of  the  wedge,  when  the  fold  can  be  laid 
smoothly,  but  the  pattern  will  divide  at  the  arm  as  an  artificial  gore,  representing  the  gore  sidewise.  The  square 
will  enlarge  in  proportion  to  the  gore  cut,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  back  will  fall  downward  and  shorten  from 
its  original  position  five-eighths,  or  the  width  of  the  fold  at  the  side  seam.  But  although  the  back  appears  to 
shorten  on  top  it  retains  its  balance  over  the  shoulder  blade.  The  actual  shortness  is  at  the  hollow  of  the  waist. 
In  folding  up  the  gore  ocross  the  side  piece  will  cause  the  side  piece  to  make  a  sharp  curve  at  the  side,  and  a  sharp 
hollow  or  kink  behind,  and  both  mu.st  be  straightened  by  cutting  away  the  curve  at  the  side  and  by  filling  out  the 
hollow  behind,  so  that  the  under  arm  cut  will  represent  two  straight  lines.  In  regulating  the  under  arm  gore, 
two  seams  must  again  be  allowed  at  the  armhole,  and  the  balance  may  be  cut  away,  or  it  may  be  used  as  an  outlet, 
which  may  come  very  handy  sometimes.  In  sewing  up  that  gore,  the  side  piece  usually  stretches  easily  upward, 
say  another  three-eighths,  and  said  three-eighths  must  again  be  taken  away  from  the  length  of  the  back  over  the 
shoulder  blade,  and  for  this  rea.son  Dia.  Villa  has  the  height  of  back  at  12^,  or  1:^  less  than  Dia.  VIII. 

For  further  explanation  of  this  fifth  sack  coat  seam,  or  under  arm  gore,  and  as  to  the  difference  between  the 
erect  and  the  large  waisted  form,  I  refer  to  the  article  on  large  waists. 

Large  waists  and  erect  forms  are  mostly  combined  in  one  person,  because  when  a  person's  waist  grows  for- 
ward the  shoulders  throw  themselves  baclcward,  in  order  to  keep  the  body  in  balance,  and  if  this  would  not  be  the 
case,  a  large  wai.sted  person  would  tumble  forward  unless  supported  by  something  else.  Anybody  can  see  how 
this  works.  Take  a  normal  waisted  form  with  a  coat  which  fits  well  in  the  back  and  place  a  sack  of  flour,  or  any 
other  weight  of  fifty  pounds,  in  front  of  this  waist,  supported  by  the  arms,  and  the  whole  upper  body  will  throw 
itself  backward  in  order  to  keep  its  balance,  and  the  back  of  this  coat  will  become  too  long  across  the  hollow  of  the 
waist  behind,  because  the  front  of  the  coat  cannot  stretch  like  the  body  itself. 
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Dia^nuu  Villa  is  nuulo  especially  for  the  erect  form,  and  is  in  all  respects  like  Dia.  VIII  except  the  "V" 
closed  up  across  the  hollow  of  the  waist,  and  the  three-eighths  stretch  of  the  side  piece  upward,  and  the  consequent 
shortening  of  the  back  of  1^.  The  difference  at  the  front  edge  cannot  be  considered  a  fitting  point.  If  Dia.  Villa 
is  used  for  a  large  waisted  form,  which  is  naostly  alwayis  erect,  then  the  gore  between  the  back  and  side  piece 
should  be  cut  like  Dia.  VIII,  or  nearly  so.  In  all  cases,  whenever  the  waist  becomes  fuller,  or  the  person  more 
erect,  the  spring  over  the  seat  may  he  enlarged,  an<l  if  it  becomes  too  large,  it  is  less  trouble  to  reduce  it  than  if 
the  spring  is  too  small.  A  good  outlet  over  the  seat  and  center  of  back  of  a  sack  coat  comes  very  handy  some- 
times, but  such  a  seam  should  be  sewed  by  hand,  because  the  machine  will  usually  cut  its  edges. 

Now,  in  considering  the  above,  a  cutter  must  observe  if  the  form  he  intends  to  fit  is  erect  or  stooping,  or  large 
waisted,  or  if  there  is  a  cotubination  of  such,  or  other  abnormal  conditions.  The  single  erect,  or  stooping,  or  large 
waist,  or  long  or  short  necked  person  is  very  seldom  to  lie  found  ;  there  i.«  mostly  a  combination  of  two  or  three  ab- 
normal conditions  conihincd  in  one  person. 

The  gores  between  the  back  and  the  fore  part  of  both  Dia.  VIII  and  VIII  a  are  cut  out  pretty  close  at  the 
hollow  of  the  waist,  and  it  will  never  hurt  any  sack,  cut  over  either  of  them,  to  have  one-half  inch  more  at  line 
17-J^.  Dia.  Villa  mav  l)e  used  fo]-  the  normal  form,  providing  the  depth  (jf  the  back  is  made  12-^  numbers  above 
line  9,  and  I  have  often  used  it  for  such  with  good  results. 

A  .sack  coat  with  two  seams  and  which  is  intended  to  conform  [)artly  to  the  hollow  of  the  waist  in  the  back  must 
have  a  spring  over  the  center  of  the  seat,  starting  at  the  most  hollow  part  of  the  hollow  of  the  waist.  Said  spring 
cannot  be  obtained  by  allowing  it  at  the  side  of  the  back  which  may  be  six  or  seven  inches  wide.  Even  if  said 
spring  were  able  to  jiush  the  coat  back  over  the  seat  it  would  at  the  same  time  push  the  coat  upward  and  back- 
ward and  away  from  the  waist,  and  make  it  too  wide  and  too  long  there.  The  only  way  to  make  such  a  coat  good 
is  to  cut  the  .spring,  intended  for  the  center  of  the  back,  at  the  side,  and  stretch  the  side  of  the  back,  under  the 
iron,  and  at  the  hollow  of  the  waist,  and  press  the  whole  back  in  the  shape  of  the  pattern  as  in  Dia.  VIII  and 
deduct  the  seam  behind. 

Sacks  without  any  downward  seams  will  never  he  in  demand  until  we  come  closer  to  oriental  fashions,  or  until 
we  fall  back  upon  cloaks.  For  the  pur|iose  of  findinu'  out  how  close  I  could  come  to  making  a  reasonably  good 
fitting  sack  in  the  back  of  the  waist,  without  any  seams  downward,  I  have  made  four  of  them  during  the  last  12 
years.  The  first  one  I  had  to  rip  u|i  again  and  make  it  up  into  a  smaller  size  as  a  three  seamei'.  The  second  and 
third  I  sold  as  cheap  coats  and  the  purchasers  never  found  out  that  they  wore  seamless  coats.  They  were  better 
than  a  great  many  five  seamers  seen  on  the  street,  though  thev  were  loose  coats  at  and  around  the  back  of  the 
waist.  One  of  them  I  had  ])hotographed  on  myself,  both  front  and  back  views,  and  have  the  photo  still  in  my 
possession.  One  back  and  one  front  view  I  sent  to  the  office  of  the  then  "American  Tailor,"  and  a  letter  in 
my  possession  says  that  they  consider  it  a  good  fit  for  such  a  coat.  The  last  seamless  coat  I  made  last  summer, 
1891,  and  have  it  on  hand  now,  and  I  intend  to  keep  it  at  least  for  the  present.  A  front  and  a  back  view  of 
thf.t  coat  will  he  found  in  "Figures  and  Diagrams."  For  the  last  six  months  I  have  kept  it  for  a  show  coat,  with 
a  card  on  it  offering  .S25  to  any  cutter  or  tailor  who  will  make  one  like  it,  and  wliich  fits  as  good  or  better.  So 
far  I  have  had  no  call  for  the  .$2."),  nor  did  I  expect  a  response,  because  it  will  not  ])av  anybody  to  make  one  even 
for  .$2;"),  and  risk  a  fit.      I  made  tiie  offer  to  advei'tise  my  work,  that  was  all. 

The  tit  of  a  seamless  coat  must  be  put  in  bv  the  maker,  an<l  it  takes  a  cutter  and  a  maker  who  knows  what 
he  is  about,  and  one  who  don't  care  how  long  it  takes  to  make  one  and  what  it  costs  ;  in  fact,  it  must  be  a  work 
done  for  pleasure — not  for  profit,  exce|)t  perhaps  to  gain  knowledge,  for  "  Knixi'ledyf  is  Power."  Now  I  will  give 
a  description  of  how  such  a  coat  may  be  made  : 

Select  a  good  fitting  sack  coat  ])attern  with  three  seams,  and  one  which  is  not  cut  very  close  at  the  side  of  the 
waist,  that  is  a  sack  cut  pretty  straight.  The  one  I  have  on  hand  now  is  cut  over  Dia.  VIII,  and  ;is  .size  •!(!.  The 
height  of  the  back  above  line  9  over  the  front  should  not  be  over  1.'!,  but  the  top  of  the  back  should  l)e  ])laccd  at 
2^,  so  that  the  portion  over  the  blade  is  short  and  the  top  of  back  cut  close  to  the  point  of  the  angle  of  l.'v")  deg. 
If  the  top  of  back  becomes  too  close  to  the  neck,  it  can  be  cut  down  after  the  coat  is  tried  on.  On  account  of  the 
short  back,  the  armhole  must  be  cut  ))retty  low  and  well  foi-ward.  The  front  must  aL«o  be  cut  large  ami  fitted  to 
the  body  after  the  hack  has  been  regulated.  After  the  pattern  is  thus  cut,  proceed  as  folk)ws  :  Close  the  back 
and  the  front  from  the  bottom  to  the  hollow  of  the  waist,  lapping  the  seams;  at  the  bottom  of  the  armscve  the 
front  anil  liack  will  lap  ovei-  about  1  ]  inch  ;  tit  the  pattern  to  the  back  so  that  one  seam  is  deilucteil  from  behind 
at  the  neck  and  at  least  two  seams  at    the   bottom,   so    that   the    hollow    of  waist  shows   as   little   surplus  cloth   as 
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possible.  Over  the  seat,  the  doth  nm_y  he  stretched  in  width,  thus  ohtaining  some  arlifieiul  spring  over  the  seat. 
Cut  the  back,  and  the  haek  of  the  armhok'  to  within  H  ineli  to  the  front  of  the  arnihole  and  not  (luite  as  deep  as 
the  pattern.  In  cutting  the  pattern  tlie  back  shoulder  eeani  must  be  rut  pietty  low  at  the  arnihole  and  should  be 
at  least  as  low  as  8  for  the  reason  that  the  lap  of  the  pattern  at  the  side  seam  will  bring  lioth  back  and  front 
shoulder  seam  too  close  together  and  would  have  to  be  pieced,  but  if  the  back  .shoulder  seam  is  thrown  down,  and 
the  front  up,  both  will  come  out  right.  Now  the  next  thing  to  be  observed  is  to  make  an  artificial  wedge  of 
whatever  the  back  and  the  forepart  lap  at  the  Imttom  of  the  armscye,  running  out  to  nothing  at  the  waist.  This 
must  be  done  by  stretching  the  bottom  of  the  armhole  in  width,  and  which  stretch  must  be  extended  down  to  the 
waist,  but  nothing  must  be  stretched  at  the  waist,  for  the  waist  is  too  wide  alrcaily,  owing  U>  the  hollow  of  the 
back,  in  the  pattern  which  can  not  be  imitated  on  the  straight  coat  back.  That  stretch  must  start  at  the  point  of 
the  shoulder  blade  say  about  4  in.  from  the  center  of  the  back,  and  must  continue  to  the  front  of  arndiole.  The 
stretch  will  throw  the  front  of  arnihole  forward  of  whatever  the  stretch  amounts  to,  and  for  this  reason,  the  front 
of  the  arndiole  must  be  cut  li  in.  backward,  of  what  it  is  intended  to  be.  After  that  artificial  wedge  is  stretched 
in,  the  back  side  seam  may  be  marked  and  .stitches  drawn  in,  and  the  forepart  fitted  to  it  and  the  front  of  armhole 
may  be  cut  complete. 

That  all  of  this  can  not  be  done  without  trying  on  ever  so  many  times  is  self  evident.  Otherwise  such  a  job 
must  be  made  of  material  which  stretches  well,  and  must  be  made  up  thin  and  the  lining  put  in  plenty  large,  so 
it  can  give,  and  it  would  be  best  to  make  uji  without  lining.  Nothing  can  be  accomplished  by  shrinking.  Every- 
thing must  be  done  by  stretching.  Plenty  outlets  should  lie  left  at  the  neck  and  shoulder  seams  and  in  front  of 
the  breast.     Such  a  coat  can  not  be  fitted  ou  the  cutting  board,  but  must  be  fitted  on  the  body. 

May  be  it  is  nonsense  to  write  about  a  seamless  coat,  but  I  have  seen  so  man}'  absurd  ideas  advanced  about 
cutting  garments,  that  this  may  not  be  the  worst.  But  a  cutter  who  knows  the  true  difference  between  coats  with 
different  seams,  certainly  knows  more  than  if  he  is  compelled  to  swallow  anything  the  Fashion  Reports  please  to 
dish  out  for  us,  in  the  shape  of  diagrams  for  new  "Styles." 
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IN  THE  position  of  Dia.  I  or  IV,  it  iiiaken  little  ditierence  if  a  Imck  is  cut  narrower  or  wider  at  the  bottom  of 
the  armhole,  because  all  parts  lie  near  to  their  natural  position,  which  they  must  assume  when  the  garment 
is  on  the  body.  A  narrower  and  a  broader  frock  coat  back,  cut  with  the  same  gore  and  with  the  same  height  ^ 
as  in  Dia.  II  is  apt  to  change  the  fit  and  may  spoil  it  entirely.  Dia.  I,  II,  III  and  IV  show  a  different  height 
of  the  back.  In  Dia.  I  the  height  of  front  is  i)  and  that  of  the  back  is  14J.  In  Dia.  IV  the  height  of  back  is 
14  on  line  9  in  front.  In  Dia.  II  the  height  of  hack  is  15,  but  at  the  junction  of  the  back  and  the  sidepiece 
the  line  is  dislocated  and  tuiiicd  up,  15  deg.  along  the  back.  In  Dia.  Ill  the  frock  coat  back  is  14^  above  line  9, 
and  the  sack  coat  liack  is  only  L'H  above  line  !),  though  both  sack  and  frock  coat  backs  are  even,  and  the  same, 
from  top.  The  difference  of  distance,  to  the  point,  where  both  strike  line  9  on  the  front  is  caused  by  the  .smaller 
frock  coat  back  and  the  wider  sack  coat  back  at  their  junction,  and  that  position  must  be  well  understood  by  a 
cutter,  because  most  all  diagrams  .sent  out  by  Reporters  of  Fashions  are  laid  out  in  position  as  Dia.  II,  or  nearly 
BO,  not  because  it  is  a  true  position,  but,  because  all  parts  can  be  cut  without  piecing. 

Now,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  ))osition  of  the  front,  the  back  and  the  sidepiece  of  Dia.  I  are  nearer  in 
position  to  the  body,  at,  and  around  the  waist,  than  Dia.  II  or  III,  and  though  Dia.  I  is  not  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  body,  we  must  admit,  that  Dia.  II  and  III  are  far  more  out  of  the  w^ay.  It  will  be  .seen,  that  if  the  frock 
coat  back  of  Dia.  I  were  cut  1  in.  wider  at  the  junction  with  line  9  over  the  front,  it  would  become  \  .shorter  on 
top  as  soon  as  it  was  thrown  in  position  of  Dia.  II,  and  the  variation  would  be  still  greater,  if  it  were  done  on  a 
broad  sack  coat  back.  Observe  that  the  fi'ock  coat  back  in  Dia.  Ill  is  higher  on  and  above  line  9,  but  when  both 
are  thrown  down  and  in  at  the  waist  and  parallel  with  the  front  base,  both  will  assume  the  same  height.  As  long 
as  all  the  parts  are  cut  in  the  same  proportion,  it  matters  little  or  nothing  in  what  position  we  place  them  on  the 
cutting  board,  but  it  matters  a  great  deal  whether  they  are  in  the  right  position  when  on  the  body. 

The  angle  of  135  deg.  is  always  the  same,  and  from  it  the  shoulder  shipe  is  22^  deg.,  but,  if  we  take  the 
square  of  17^  and  make  calculations  from  that  base,  the  shoulder  slope  is  30  deg.,  but  the  parts  are  all  the  same. 
As  long  as  the  diagrams  are  laid  out  in  a  square  of  20,  as  Dia.  I  and  IV,  the  back  may  be  made  a  trifle  narrower 
or  wider,  and  it  will  not  endanger  the  fit  of  the  garment,  although  it  is  always  bad  policy  to  change  a  diagram, 
and  particularly  a  curved  seam.  A  seam  always  represents  something  taken  out,  or  something  placed  there,  and 
a  seam  calculated  for  a  certain  ])oint,  and  1  in.  one  way  or  the  other  may  make  a  decided  change  in  the  appear- 
ance, or  in  the  fit. 

The  simplest  garment  is  the  vest  as  far  as  Merchant  Tailoring  goes;  but  simple  as  it  is,  there  are  seldom  two 
cutters  who  produce  it  in  the  same  way,  and  with  the  same  result;  and  the  same  is  true  of  coat  and  pants.  This 
goes  far  to  show  that  no  true  system  of  garment-cutting  is  in  existence,  or  if  it  be,  it  is  in  the  hands  of  cutters  who 
do  not  know  it  as  such,  even  by  those  who  may  use  it — certain  it  is,  that  no  such  system  is  in  print. 

Now,  I  will  consider  the  vest  in  its  natural  position,  on  a  square  of  20,  although  the  gore  under  the  arm  will 
bring  it  out  of  that  position  again  as  soon  as  the  seam  is  sewed  up.  Back  and  front  being  in  their  natural  ])osilions, 
or  nearly  so,  we  can  cut  the  under  arm  seam  further  backward  or  forward  without  injury  to  the  fit.  But  as  soon 
as  we  make  the  width  of  the  back  considerably  wider  or  smaller,  we  find  that  the  height  of  the  back  above  the 
arm-hole  changes — when  the  back  is  thrown  into  an  angle  of  15  deg.,  or  in  a  scjuare  of  Vi\.  The  smaller  the 
back  is  cut,  on  the  square  of  20,  the  shorter  it  will  become  above  the  armscye,  when  thrown  in  a  square  of  17^, 
providing  always  that  the  turning  of  the  back  starts  somewhere  at  line  9,  which  crosses  line  \\\  under  the  armh(]le, 
at  an  angle  of  15  deg. 
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When  both  frock  and  sack  l)ack(<  arc  thrown  downward  and  in  a  square  with  line  0,  or  parallel  to  the  front 
base,  then  it  will  be  found  that  the  backs  are  all  of  the  same  length.  Further,  I  refer  to  Dia.  Ill,  and  line  9  on 
the  front  base.  Lines  9  and  11:J-  cross  each  other  in  the  center  of  a  square  of  20,  and  the  crossing  lines  are  at  an 
angle  of  15  deg.,  for  the  simple  reason  that  their  bases  are  15  deg.  apart.  The  width  of  an  angle  of  15  deg.  is  |- 
of  its  length.  In  the  case  of  forming  a  diagram  within  a  circle,  and  on  a  diameter  of  20  units,  as  in  this  work,  we 
find  the  half-diameter  10  units,  or  10  in.,  or  10  numbers  of  the  scale,  just  as  we  may  please  to  term  it.  That 
angle  of  15  deg.  is  2i  in.  wide  at  10  in.  length.     It  spreads  }  of  an  incii  in  every  inch  of  its  length. 

Now,  in  case  of  cutting  a  vest,  the  back  and  front  are  cut  through  in  the  center  of  the  square  of  20  on 
line  9,  and  if  the  back  is  swung  into  a  square  of  17^  and  parallel  to  line  11  J,  the  height  of  back  remains  14.  But 
had  the  back  been  cut  1  in.  wider,  its  height  would  be  14:|: ;  and  had  it  been  1  in.  smaller,  the  height  would  be 
13|.  Had  the  back  been  cut  3  in.  smaller,  as  for  a  sack  coat,  its  height  would  become  13|^,  and  had  the  back 
been  cut  6  in.  smaller,  that  is,  4  in.  wide,  then  its  height  would  become  12^  only. 

This  is  a  regular  "  Fig. -mill,"  and  has  been  bothering  me  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
I  could  never  comprehend  it  myself,  much  less  explain  it  to  others,  until  now  and  during  the  years  of  1888  and 
1889.  Here,  then,  is  the  result:  If  we  have  a  good  pattern  we  cannot  change  the  width  of  the  back  while  it 
remains  in  an  angle  of  15  deg.,  or  in  a  square  of  17^,  without  changing  the  height  above  the  armscye.  All 
patterns,  or  most  all  of  them,  are  cut  in,  or  pretty  nearly  in  the  position  of  the  angle  of  15  deg.,  or  the  square  of 
17^,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  most  convenient  way  of  cutting.  A  cutter  must  understand  that;  and,  although 
it  is  convenient  to  the  cutter,  the  parts  of  the  garment  are  in  an  unnatural  position  at  the  waist,  and  he  must  be 
able  to  know  how  much  they  are  at  variance. 

During  the  last  ten  years  I  have  been  pronounced  as  a  "crank"  when  I  claimed  that  I  would  yet  show,  that 
the  height  of  the  top  of  the  back  depended  upon  its  width  at  the  bottom  of  the  armscye  and  not  upon  certain 
proof  measures  which  are  not  proof  at  all.  As  to  "crankism,"  I  can  console  myself  with  the  host  of  "eranh"  who 
have  preceded  me,  and  who  are  to-day  revolutionizing  the  world  with  their  so-called  cranky  ideas.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  "cranks,"  the  oxen  would  still  be  the  principal  "thre»]iers"  of  the  wheat  to-day.  Persons  of  small  minds, 
and  contracted  ideas,  who  have  never  had  an  idea  which  they  could  sell  for  anything,  or  which  anybody  would 
accept  for  nothing,  are  the  ones  who  are  quick  with  reproaching  another  for  being  "cranks."  But  the  term 
"crank"  has  no  reproach  for  me,  because  all  the  various  machinery  which  is  used  throughout  the  world  to-day  is 
turned  and  kept  in  motion  by  some  kind  of  a  crank,  no  matter  if  it  be  turned  by  hand,  or  foot,  or  by  horse  or  steam 
power,  or  by  electr'witij.  Without  "cranks"  the  world's  machinery  would  soon  rust,  but  as  long  as  the  boiler  is  not 
bursted,  or  the  crank  is  not  broken,  just  so  long  will  we  be  kept  flying,  and  by  constant  friction,  we  will  be  kept 
bright,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  fulfill  our  destiny  in  this  worhl,  by  doing  our  share  toward  making  mankind,  what- 
ever the  Supreme  Architect  has  ordained  it  to  be. 

.Garment  fitting  is  not  a  positive  rule.  A  garment  is  not  made  of  sheet  iron,  where  every  sixteenth  of  an 
inch  variation  would  give  a  great  amount  of  friction.  A  garment  that  cannot  stand  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  variation  on  almost  any  point  is  a  misfit  from  the  start.  Again,  the  present  style  of  men's  garments  is  loose — 
always  has  been  and  always  will  be.  Even  when  tight  pants  were  in  fashion  they  were  loose  over  the  body  itself. 
Who  will  be  umpire  in  the  case  of  fits  ?  Who  will  prove  that  a  certain  pants  leg  must  be  just  so  wide  in  order  to 
make  a  fit,  or  conform  to  style  ?  Whp  will  contend  that  the  waist  of  a  coat  must  have  just  so  much  space,  and  no 
more  nor  less,  to  make  a  fit  ?  Almost  any  reasonably  well  fitting  coat  can  stand  a  little  alteration  in  the  heighth 
of  the  neck  one  way  or  another  without  injuring  it.  A  well  balanced  36  coat  will  hang  well  on  sizes  35  and  37. 
If  that  is  the  case  (and  very  few  will  dispute  if),  then  it  proves  that  a  well  balanced  coat  may  be  an  excellent  fit 
even  if  it  has  more  or  less  cloth  surface  in  some  places  than  it  might  have. 

Dia.  Ill  is  especially  made  to  illustrate  my  idea  about  the  width  of  the  back  part  of  different  germeuts,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  armscye.  The  vest,  with  its  height  of  back  at  14,  might  also  be  placed  thereon,  but  it  is  not,  be- 
cause I  thought  too  many  lines  would  spoil  the  illustrations. 

In  practical  garment  cutting,  a  cutter  is  often  compelled  to  cut  some  backs  narrower  or  smaller  on  the  same 
kind  of  a  garment  in  order  to  save  material,  or  in  some  cases,  when  a  larger  garment  is  to  be  cut  down  to  a  smaller 
size,  where  the  points  around  the  back  of  the  armhole,  or  at  the  shoulders,  cannot  be  made  even  with  our  patterns, 
then  it  comes  handy  for  a  cutter,  if  he  be  able,  to  place  certain  quantities  on  either  back  or  front  and  take  it  off  on 
the  other.  Whenever  that  has  to  be  done,  lay  your  garments,  or  the  pattern,  out  in  a  square  of  20  or  its  equiva- 
lent, and  change  the  parts  in  that  position,  and  the  lengths  of  the  backs  will  take  care  of  themselves. 
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This  hriuu's  mo  to  another  point.  An  extrenifly  hroad  frock  coat  back  at  the  bottom  line  of  the  arnihole  re- 
quire? a  ])rctty  straight  Riilcpioci'  toward  tlio  l)ack,  and  such  a  scam  may  be  the  better  of!,  if  the  back  is  held  a 
trifle  full  ovci-  the  lihidc;  while  an  extremely  narrow  fVock  coat  back  requires  a  very  curved  sidepiece  toward  the 
back,  and  such  a  back  siiould  lie  basted  or  sewed  |)retty  close  on  the  sidepiece  toward  the  blade.  Each  of  such 
ba<'ks  assumes  a  different  heiuht  of  Ir.ick  when  laid  out  in  the  ani;le  of  IT)  defjrees,  and  each  re(|uires  a  different 
treatment  when  sewed  on  the  sidepiece. 

All  the  heitihts  of  the  frock  and  sack  coat  backs  in  this  work  are  calculated  to  be  of  certain  width  at  lines  9 
and  11 1  over  the  front,  and  all  back  widths  at  that  point  shoidd  be  as  shown  in  the  diagram-^.  The  swiny-  of  the 
hack,  or  the  turnini;-  point  of  it,  is  calculated  from  line  !>,  no  mattei-  if  the  back  lays  in  a  s<pmre  of  20,  or  if  the 
back  part  of  that  line  be  turned  L")  det^rees.  No  article  in  this  work  is  more  important  than  this  one,  and  every 
cutter  should  make  himself  thorougiiiy  familiar  with  its  nieauiufr,  because  it  is  a  new  i<lea  in  garment  cutting,  and 
I  will  ]u-edict  that  in  the  Twentieth  Century  all  cutters  will  recogni/.e  that  princi[)le.  It  may  be  bi-ought  to  a  finer 
point,  Init  the  princijile  will  stand  as  long  as  the  scjuare  and  the  compass  are  recognized  and  used.  Neither  do  I 
expect  such  recognition  without  some  ''fall  kicLiiig,"  for  few  n;en  will  acknowledge  that  they  have  been  groping  in 
the  dark  while  thev  have  been  claiming  that  they  knew  all  that  is  worth  knowing  about  garment  cutting. 
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IF  it  is  uot  desired  tu  couuect  the  sleeve  pattern  into  the  aruihole  and  ou  both  seams,  the  shoidder  seam  may 
be  cut  into  any  shape  or  form  as  long  as  the  balance  is  retained  ;  but  whenever  we  intend  to  connect  the 
sleeve  with  the  armhole,  as  in  Dia.  II  or  VII,  we  must  cut  the  normal  shoulder  seam  with  a  lap  or  spring  of  from 
three-eighths  to  one-half  at  the  neck,  and  which  lap  must  be  run  down  fully  to  the  middle  of  the  shoulder 
seam  and  then  reduced  to  nothing  at  the  armhole,  and  in  such  a  shape  that  the  front  part  is  on  a  curve.  On  a 
vest  the  angle  of  135  degrees  furnishes  the  correct  slope,  and  with  the  neck  band  properly  worked  and  turned  up, 
gives  enough  spring  around  the  side  of  the  neck.  But  a  vest  collar  and  necktie  give  more  bulk,  and  a  coat  is 
also  cut  closer  to  the  center  of  the  neck,  and  consequently  a  coat  requii-es  more  width,  or  sjjring,  in  and  on  top  of 
the  shoulder  seam,  of  which  three-eighths  is  enough  and  five-eighths  not  too  much,  but  it  is  always  better  to  cut 
that  part  close,  so  that  the  collar  may  be  sewed  on  easily  ;  th;it  is,  the  sides  of  the  neck  stretched  say  about  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch.  Again,  the  coat  collar  gives  more  bulk  than  the  vest  collar  and  for  this  reason  the  overcoat 
requires  three-fourths  spring,  as  in  Dia.  X,  which  is  cut  still  closer  Id  the  neck. 

Policy,  no  doubt,  has  caused  the  fashionable  shoulder  seam  to  be  thrown  backward  of  the  center  of  the 
shoulder,  for  the  reason  that  it  passes  nearer  to  the  shoulder  blade,  and  a  curved  shoulder  seam  helps  to  fit  it.  If 
the  shoulder  seam  were  located  on  top  of  the  shoulders  it  could  not  be  curved,  but  would  necessarily  be  hollow  in 
the  center,  though  the  back  and  front  lap  at  the  neck.  The  position  of  the  shoulder  seam  as  in  Dia.  II  allows  the 
sleeve  to  be  connected  with  the  coat  on  both  the  back  and  front  seams,  and  the  lap  of  sleeve  and  shoulder  give  the 
sleeve  enough  width  for  all  fulling  purposes,  and  the  sleeve  can  never  be  too  large  or  too  small.  I  have  tried  my 
utmost  to  lay  the  shoulders  in  such  a  position  that  no  lap  would  be  found  at  the  shoulder  seam  ;  but,  after  I  con- 
sidered that  the  back  is  never  cut  on  the  shoulders,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  said  spring  might  just  as 
well  be  there,  inasmuch  as  by  its  use  a  more  correct  sleeve  connection  can  be  made. 

On  account  of  the  lap  between  the  back  and  front  at  the  shoulder  seam  the  top  of  that  seam  at  the  neck  can 
not  properly  be  connected,  and  for  this  reason  should  be  notched  at  the  center.  The  lap  between  the  back  and 
front  of  the  shoulder  seam  and  toward  the  neck  may  be  accounted  for  in  a  different  way,  and  as  follows:  The 
diameter  of  the  body  at  the  center  of  the  hack  and  center  of  front  is  ahuost  double  what  it  is  at  the  arms,  and  if 
we  turn  the  back  forward  and  the  front  Imckward  so  that  both  meet  at  the  shoulder  seams,  then  the  center  of  the 
body,  or  the  side  of  the  neck,  requires  a  longer  sw'ing  than  the  side  of  the  body  at  the  arms,  hence  the  three  to 
five-eighths  more  at  the  neck. 

The  five-eighths  laj)  at  aliout  eigtit  numbers  from  O,  may  aLso  be  accounted  for  as  being  required  for  the 
roundness  of  the  shoulder  blade,  which  is  partially  reached  by«the  shoulder  seam  of  a  coat.  Between  the  top  of 
the  shoulder  seam  and  eight  numbers  from  O,  the  lap,  of  wliatever  it  is  made,  should  not  be  even,  but  should  be  a 
trifle  less  a  few  inches  below  the  neck,  say  one-eighth  to  three-sixteenth  of  an  inch,  as  shown  in  the  diagrams. 
This  will  give  the  finished  shoulder  a  better  appearance  than  if  cut  and  made  fiat.  The  shoulders  are  hollow 
there,  and  the  coat  must  conform  to  that,  because  a  coat  must  fit  there  to  the  body  and  must  be  made  to  fit  to  the 
body  there,  it  must  hang  and  balance  itself  there,  and  if  it  don't  fit  there  it  must  make  a  break,  and  in  fact  this  is 
the  only  place  where  a  coat  is  required  to  actually  fit  the  body. 

The  shoulder  seam  for  a  vest  must  also  be  considered  in  ])articular.  Dia.  IV  gives  the  vest  shoulder  seam 
without  lap  or  gore  upon  the  angle  of  lr>5  degs.,  and  the  top  of  back  is  cut  as  wide,  at  point  5,  as  the  angle  of  45 
degs.,  and  it  may  be  cut  one-half  inch  wider  in  order  to  bring  it  fully  to  the  side  of  the  neck,  where  the  spring  is 
required,  but  it  should  not  lie  over  3i  numlK-rs.     Dia.  IV  reijuires  that  in  finishing  the  neck,  the  neckband  must 
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l)p  cut  lono;  and  sewed  on  full  at  the  shoulder  seam,  say  one-quarter  inch,  or  plainer,  the  back  should  be  stretched 
that  much  at  and  close  to  the  shoulder  seam.  If  a  cutter  prefers  to  sew  the  neck  band  even  on  the  back,  he  must 
all(jw  (ine-<|uarter  to  tliree-eighths  spring  at  the  top  of  the  shoulder  seam,  and  at  the  back,  starting  it  about  two 
inches  ilownward. 

Now  it  will  be  found  that  by  reducing  the  spring  at  the  ueck  of  a  coat  to  nothing,  but  leaving  the  five-eighths 
lap  toward  tlie  blade,  the  great  majority  of  stooping  forms  may  be  fitted,  for  it  makes  the  front  shoulder  shorter, 
and  that  is  all  that  a  forward  leaning  neck  requires.  Stooping  persons  often  throw  their  shoulders  up,  and  such 
must  be  considered  a  combination  of  stooping  and  square  shoulders.  The  lap  of  from  three  to  five-eighths  must 
always  depend  upon  how  the  collar  is  sewed  on.  A  three-eighths  lap  and  one-quarter  stretch  of  the  neck-hole 
makes  a  better  shouliler  than  a  five-eighths  lap  with  the  collar  sewed  on  close.  A  tight  collar  around  the  back 
and  side  will  always  spoil  the  shoulder.  If  a  coat  be  too  wide  there,  sew  in  the  shoulder  seam,  but  never  draw  in 
the  side  or  the  back  of  the  neck  with  a  short  collar.  A  square  shoulder  may  be  produced  by  a  lap  of  one-half 
between  the  back  and  front  shoulder  seam  toward  the  shoulder  blade,  and  no  lap  at  the  neck,  and  ])lacing  top  of 
back  at  3^.  The  arndiole  itself  must  be  the  same  for  both  the  square  and  for  the  low  shoulder,  or  the  long  ueck. 
The  lap  of  the  shoulder  seam  requires  that  seam  to  be  nicked  as  shown  in  the  diagram.  It  is  better  all  around  if 
the  jour,  has  a  sure  point  at  the  middle  to  connect  .said  seam,  when  he  can  baste  up  and  down.  He  is  less  apt  to 
throw  one  side  up  and  the  other  down  than  if  he  makes  the  connection  at  the  neck  or  at  the  armhole.  To  connect 
the  shoulder  seam  with  a  satisfactory  result,  Sipiare  up  from  line  11^  and  in  front  of  armhole,  and  nick  each  back 
and  each  front  on  said  line,  which  is  even,  to  moving  the  forepart  down  on  the  front  phnub  line  until  the  shoul- 
ders meet.  In  sewing  the  shoulder  seam  together  the  back  should  always  be  a  trifle  the  fullest,  because  the  back 
passes  over  the  round  shoulder  blade  and  the  front  passes  over  the  hollow  on  top  of  the  shoulders,  and  should  be 
stretched  a  trifle.     By  a  trifle  I  mean  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  on  each  side  of  the  nick. 

Locating  the  connecting  point  at  the  center  in  the  shoulder  seam,  the  jour,  must  be  instructed  to  baste  up 
and  down,  ami  if  any  part  is  too  wide  at  the  neck  or  at  the  arndiole,  to  trim  it  off  or  let  it  stand  as  an  outlet,  but 
in  all  cases  insist  that  lioth  neck  and  armhole  must  have  a-nice  slope  after  the  collar  is  sewed  on,  or  the  sleeve  is 
sewed  in.  If  the  rutting  is  done  acc(jrding  to  this  work,  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  obtaining  a  nice  round 
armhole. 
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II  LL  top  collars  should  be  cut  bias  and  without  a  seam  behind.      All  under  collars  should  be  put  on  rather 
^^      loose,  but  not  full,  at  the  side  of  the  neck.     The  principle  of  a  standing  collar  mu.st  be  well  understood, 
I      1      for  it  is  a  permanent  thing,  and  to  be  applied  equally  in  the  construction  of  all  garments  with  collars,  no 
f  matter  if  it  is  standing  alone  or  if  a  turn-down  piece  is  attached  to   it.     It   is  true,  a  separate  collar  can 

be  fitted  to  the  neck  in  any  shape,  and  may  be  so  fitted  that  the  forepart  and  collar  meet  in  front,  allowing  the 
standing  portion  over  the  back  to  go  down  anywhere.  But  this  is  not  the  principle  for  a  standing  collar,  for  the 
reason  that  it  cannot  so  be  applied  on  a  vest,  or  any  other  garment,  with  the  standing  collar  cut  on  the  forepart. 
The  neck-band  of  a  vest,  or  the  standing  collar  of  any  garment,  has  a  certain  function  to  perform.  Whenever  a 
vest  is  on  the  angle  of  135  deg.,  the  neck-band  must  lap  over  the  back  a  certain  distance,  as  shown  in  the  diagrams. 
Whenever  the  neck  is  finished,  said  band  is  turned  upward  to  the  top  of  the  neck,  and  in  so  doing  it  will  form  a 
spring  near  the  shoulder  seam  to  permit  the  neck  to  pass  through  ;  and  it  is  just  the  same  whether  a  turn-down 
piece  or  a  turn-down  collar  is  attached  to  it  or  not.  If  the  neck-band  is  cut  too  low  behind,  it  will  form  too  much 
spring  and  the  vest  will  be  too  wide  at  the  side  of  the  neck,  and  must  be  shrunk,  which  will  never  make  a  well- 
fitting  job.  If  the  band  is  cut  too  high  at  the  back  center,  it  will  not  have  spring  enough  at  the  side,  and  the 
vest  must  be  stretched,  which,  however,  can  be  done  better  than  if  drawn  in.  But  in  either  case,  whether 
stretching  or  shrinking  is  required,  I  would  advise  the  band  being  ripped  open,  the  stiffening  taken  out,  and 
re-shaped  under  the  iron,  which  can  easily  be  done.  If  a  garment  is  worth  altering  at  all,  it  is  worth  altering 
correctly. 

A  coat  or  vest  of  the  present  style,  and  likely  to  be  for  many  years  to  come,  is  intended  to  reach  up  to  the 
side  of  the  neck  where  it  (the  neck)  shoots  nearly  straight  ujnvard.  The  collar  being  an  addition  to  the  coat,  it 
must  be  so  constructed  that  it  will  turn  aside  and  permit  the  neck  to  pass  through.  Now,  the  position  of  the 
standing  part  of  a  coat  collar  must  be  the  same  as  on  a  vest,  where  the  standing  collar  is  not  cut  off,  for  it  performs 
the  same  function.  Take  any  good  coat  })attern  that  is  furnished  by  a  reliable  firm  and  lay  the  parts  out  as  in 
this  book,  and  put  the  bottom  of  the  standing  part  of  the  collar  at  the  point  indicated  in  the  vest  diagrams,  and 
you  will  find  that  the  front  of  the  neck  and  front  of  the  collar  will  not  fit  together,  but  lap  over  each  other 
from  1  to  3  in.  according  to  the  size  of  the  roll.  The  more  it  laps,  the  less  roll  it  will  produce,  and  if  the  collar 
and  neck-hole  were  cut  evenly  in  front,  the  collar  would  pull  the  lapel  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  skirt.  (See 
Dia.  VII.) 

I  must  repeat,  however,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a  positive  distance  for  the  laj)  of  the  coat  lapel,  or 
a  positive  shape  of  the  collar.  We  must  watch  fashion,  and  see  how  high  the  standing  collar  is,  how  much  the 
turn-down  is  behind,  or  how  wide  the  front  is  to  be.  A  competent  coat-maker  can  take  almost  any  piece  of  bias 
cloth  and  canvas  and  press  it  into  shape  to  make  a  good  collar,  but  experience  proves  that  not  all  coat-makers  will 
or  can  do  it.  A  vest  with  the  standing  collar  cut  off  must  have  the  neck  cut  out  at  the  side,  and  at  the  angle  of 
45  deg.,  at  least  from  \\  to  4| ;  because  the  sewed-on  standing  collar  must  fill  the  place  of  the  neck-band  of  a  vest 
with  the  collar  cut  on.  All  vests  with  the  standing  collar  cut  on  should  have  the  top  of  the  back  cut  as  wide  as 
the  angle  of  45  deg.  at  least,  in  order  to  bring  the  spring,  created  by  the  turning  upward  of  the  neck-band,  to  the 
side  of  the  neck.  If  the  top  of  the  back  is  cut  too  narrow  the  spring  will  locate  too  far  behind,  and  will  be  loose 
there,  while  at  the  side  of  the  neck  it  may  be  too  tight.  All  vests,  with  and  without  turn-down  collars,  should  be 
cut  alike  at  the  neck.  The  turn-down  part  of  the  collar  is  simply  a  piece  cut  just  like  the  neck  of  the  vest,  as 
shown  in  Dia.  IV. 
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Now,  it  should  be  obsei-ved  that  if  Dia.  IV  is  made  without  a  turn-down  eollar  the  edge  must  be  turned  in, 
consequently  it  loses  a  seam  at  the  side  of  the  neck,  which  seam  must  he  reduced  on  a  vest  with  a  turn-down 
collar,  because  the  edge  is  not  turned  in,  but  covered  over  with  the  top  collar,  and  the  difference  should  be  at  least 
f  of  an  inch — that  is,  for  a  turn-down  collar  the  neck-band  at  the  side  of  the  neck  should  be  reduced  f  of  an  inch, 
starting  at  the  center  of  the  back  and  running  out  to  nothing  anywhere  in  front.  In  all  cases  the  bottom  of  the 
neck-band  remains  at  5  on  the  angle  of  45  deg. ,  as  in  Dia.  IV.  This  manner  of  cutting  a  vest  for  a  turn-down 
collar  enables  the  cutter  to  curve  the  neck  just  as  he  pleases,  as  the  turn-down  piece  will  always  follow  the  curve. 

In  this  connection  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  proper  to  speak  of  the  cutting  of  the  top-collar  and  its  dressing,  or 
pressing  in  shape,  before  it  is  put  on,  in  order  to  produce  the  curve  of  the  flat  top-collar. 

To  cut  the  top-collar,  turn  the  underside  upwai'd  in  front  and  above  the  top  button,  and  even  with  the  fore- 
part as  far  up  as  possible.  xVccording  to  the  prominence  of  the  curve,  the  top  of  the  uuder-collar  will  fall  over 
toward  the  arm-hole  and  toward  the  shoulder  seam,  and  in  this  shape  the  top-collar  must  be  cut ;  and,  by  all 
means,  should  be  on  the  bias,  on  the  most  hollow  part  of  the  curve.  In  making  up,  the  inside  part  of  the  top-collar 
must  be  well  stretched,  and  pressed  over,  and  shaped  to  the  curve  of  the  under-coUar,  and  for  this  reason  must  be 
cut  bias.  The  collar  and  the  whole  facing  can  be  dressed  under  the  smoothing  iron  just  as  the  curve  of  the  vest 
requires  it  by  turning  and  pressing  the  standing  collar  part  under.  It  requires  a  few  extra  touches  to  shape  the 
top  collar,  and  some  cloth  may  be  wasted  in  order  to  get  it  bias,  but  this  is  the  best  manner  in  which  to  make  a 
well  curved  collar  on  a  low-cut  vest. 

If  any  one  will  look  up  the  authoiity  on  the  cutting  of  garments  of  from  30  to  40  years  ago,  and  particularly 
the  works  of  Genio  C.  Scott,  he  will  tind  that  at  that  time  vests  "withdiif"  collars  were  produced  by  sewing  on  a 
neck-band  with  a  "V"  attached  to  it  in  the  same  shape  as  I  have  shown  the  front  of  the  standing  collar  part  in 
Dia.  VII.  This  "V"  sewed  in  produced  the  spring  at  the  side  of  the  neck.  That  sometimes  proved  a  difficult 
task  for  nie  while  learning  the  trade  in  order  to  get  in  a  nice  "V,"  and  I  suppose  it  would  be  a  difficult  task  for 
some  of  our  journeymen  of  to-day.  But  tiie  world  is  progressing.  To-day  we  accomplish  it  with  a  straight  piece, 
and  do  it  just  as  well,  and  perhaps  better.  .\11  that  is  necessary  for  us  to  observe  is,  that  the  shoulder  seam  points 
to  the  side  of  the  neck  where  the  spring  is  recjuired. 

But,  for  the  purpose  of  varictv,  I  will  pni|)(ise  another  j)lan.  Cut  the  vest  as  in  Dia.  IV.  Leave  oft  the 
neck-band  and  simply  add  ^  of  an  inch  to  the  top  of  the  back  and  running  out  to  nothing  at  about  .'i  inches  below 
the  shoulder  seam.  At  the  middle  of  the  shoulder  seam  commence  and  put  in  a  spring  of  about  1  in.,  giving  half 
to  the  front  and  half  to  the  bai4i  ;    then  sew  uj),  and  you  will  tind  the  .same  task  accomplished. 

If  we  turn  the  neck-band  in  Dia.  IV  u|)ward  until  it  meets  with  the  top  of  the  back,  we  shall  find  that  a  fold 
of  about  1  inch  will  form  on  and  above  the  shoulder  seam,  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  imitate  this  by  cutting  a 
spring  of  i  inch  to  both  the  back  and  fiont  at  the  top  of  the  shoulder  seam  or  at  point  5.  It  is  somewhat  of 
a  question  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  cut  vests  in  this  manner,  but  they  can  be  as  far  as  the  fit  is  concerned, 
more  particularly  tho.se  cut  with  a  cloth  back. 

Now  I  must  say  a  word  about  coat  collars  in  particular.  In  visiting  ditterent  tailor  shops  we  fin<l  that  the 
dressing  of  the  uuder-collar  is  accomplished  in  many  different  ways,  and  for  aught  I  know  all  may  be  right — if 
they  suit  the  customer,  or  if  the  collar  is  on,  as  it  is  required  by  the  coat.  Coats  which  require  a  collar  to  be 
stretched  nearly  into  a  circle  around  the  back  are  often  cut  too  low  or  too  wide  at  the  neck.  For  such  a  round- 
shaped  collar  may  be  required  to  close  well  in  at  the  neck,  but  it  will  never  make  an  elegant  job,  and  such  coats 
usually  indicate  too  much  cloth  in  the  shape  of  wrinkles  below  the  collar,  or  on  the  top  of  the  shoulders.  A  collar 
must  not  run  with  the  slope  of  the  shoulders,  but  must  turn  upward  at  the  side  of  the  neck  to  ])ermit  it 
to  pass  through.  It  must  stand  up,  no  matter  if  a  turn-down  part  is  cut  on  or  if  it  stands  alone,  as  on  military  or 
clergymen's  coats.  A  well  fitting  military  or  clergyman's  coat  requires  for  its  standing  collar  nothing  but  a 
straight  piece  of  cloth,  and  .sewed  on  straight.  It  will  not  be  too  loose  at  the  top,  nor  will  it  "saw"  the  neck  sore 
in  half  an  hour. 

Now,  a  coat  collar,  with  a  turn-down,  represents  a  standing  collar  over  the  top  of  the  back  and  side  of  the 
neck,  as  shown  in  Dia.  VII,  and  on  that  ])iece  or  wedge  the  turn-down  part  is  added.  This  wedge,  or  the  stand- 
ing collar  as  sh(jwu  in  Dia.  VII,  must  retain  its  shape  as  on  a  vest,  but  as  soon  as  the  standing  collar  is  stretched 
at  the  bottom   the  spring  at  the   neck   is  destroyed,  and  a  tight  or  flat  collar  is  tiie  result  at  the  side  of  the  neck. 
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But  to  fit  the  standing  collar  and  turn-down  part  together,  so  that  the  turn-down  part  is  so  much  larger  that  it  will 
go  around  the  standing  part  without  strain,  the  collar  should  he  dressed  as  follows:  Lay  the  whole  under-eollar 
flat  on  the  table  and  turn  and  press  the  standing  part  up  where  it  belongs,  without  stretching  the  outer  edge  of  the 
turn-down  part,  and  the  collar  is  done.  Whatever  is  trimmed  off  in  front  depends  upon  how  far  the  lapel  is  to  be 
drawn  down.  In  this  respect  we  all  can  learn  something  from  an  ordinary  paper  collar,  which  is  a  quite  flat  piece 
of  paper — the  break  is  not  on  a  straight  line,  but  on  a  curve  of  about  half  an  inch  at  the  center  behind,  and  the}' 
all  fit  well.  Many  a  cutter  and  many  a  journeyman  would  profit  by  studying  the  principle  of  a  turn-down  paper 
collar. 

Of  late  years  a  great  many  overcoats,  and  especially  ulsters,  have  been  made  with  very  wide  collars,  turning 
down  about  five  inches  or  more.  Such  necks  should  be  cut  with  the  standing  collar  on  the  top  of  back  and  on  the 
side  of  the  forepart  and  running  out  to  a  point  at  or  near  the  front  sleeve  base,  and  an  extra  spring  of  not  less 
than  one  inch  added  to  each  shoulder  seam,  and  evenly  divided  on  back  and  on  front.  This  addition  furnishes 
the  standing  part  of  the  collar,  and  the  turn-down  collar  part  is  put  on,  just  as  it  is  put  on  to  the  vest,  which  will 
give  form  to  the  shape  of  the  shoulder  and  not  lie  Hat,  as  most  of  such  collars  are  seen  to-day. 

See  collar  as  it  is  to  be  pressed. 


ask     ^A     ask     aok     ^ik 
^V     ^V     Vi?     Vi^     nfi? 


^RMHOLE   AND    gLEEVE. 

(SEE   DIA.   VII.) 

BOTH  armhole  and  sleeves  as  well  as  the  shoulder  seam  are  very  closely  connected,  and  must  harmonize. 
No  matter  iu  what  position  we  choose  to  place  the  different  parts  of  a  frock  or  sack  while  cutting,  they 
must  all  assume  the  same  position  at  and  around  the  armhole  and  shoulders  when  on  the  body.  The 
question  of  locating  the  front  of  the  armhole  is  solved  in  the  application  of  the  angle  of  135  deg.  The 
normal  form  has  its  arms  at  the  center  and  side  of  the  body,  and  Dia.  I  has  its  armhole  in  its  center  and  side.  If 
the  old  rule — front  of  armhole  ^  half-breast  from  back — holds  good,  then  the  back  of  the  armhole  must  also  be 
equallv  good  at  §  half-breast  from  the  front  base,  as  in  Dia.  I.  There  is  no  cpiestion  but  that  the  armhole  may  be 
made  more  or  less  without  iujur\'  to  the  fit  as  long  as  the  sleeve  fits  into  the  armhole.  The  front  of  the  armhole  is 
located  two  seams  back  of  45  deg.,  from  the  starting  point,  and  on  the  front  base,  as  shown  in  Dia.  VII.  This 
gives  an  easy-fitting  armhole  for  a  well-built  form,  Ijut  if  the  armhole  is  cut  forward  to  meet  the  front  sleeve  base, 
it  will  not  injure  the  coat. 

It  is  generally  claimed  that  a  stooping  form  requires  its  armhole  more  forward,  and  an  erect  form  more  back- 
ward, but  this  is  not  always  true.  We  find  plenty  of  forms  which  l)end  the  back,  and  throw  the  neck  downward 
in  front,  but  throw  the  arms  and  shoulders  backward,  and  which  forms  do  not  recjuire  their  armholes  forward  of 
the  normal  position.  We  also  find  forms  which  are  very  erect  or  straight  in  the  back  but  throw  their  arms 
forward,  and  do  require  the  arndioles  forward  from  the  normal  po.sition.  Now,  no  matter  if  the  form  is  erect  or 
stooping,  the  armholes  ilo  not  require  to  be  larger  or  smaller.  Because  a  man  throws  his  arms  forward  or  backward 
does  not  show  that  his  arm  becomes  larger  or  smaller.  If  the  armhole  is  required  to  be  cut  i  an  inch  more 
forward  the  back  should  be  that  much  wider.  If  the  armhole  is  cut  ^  an  inch  backward  the  back  becomes  ^  an 
inch  smaller — the  location  of  the  armhole  changes,  not  the  armhole. 

A  cutter  must  also  take  into  account  the  occupation  of  a  customer.  A  musician  who  blows  a  great  horn 
requires  his  armholes  backward,  and  a  full  breast,  while  a  person  who  plays  the  violin  requires  his  armholes  pretty 
well  forward,  or,  at  least,  he  needs  extra  length  in  the  back  sleeve  seam,  no  matter  if  it  is  a  trifle  loose  when  the 
sleeve  drops  downward.  But  if  everything  is  well  balanced  it  is  wonderful  how  small,  and  again  how  large,  an 
armhole  a  man  can  have  in  his  coat  and  feel  good  in  either  of  them.  But  as  stated,  the  sleeve  must  fit  into  the 
armhole,  and  for  this  reason  we  must  consider  the  sleeve  in  particular. 

When  one  or  Ixith  arms  are  thrown  into  a  horizontal  position  they  show  themselves  as  a  sidewise  growth  of 
the  body,  like  the  limb  of  a  tree,  and  consequently  have  their  base  in  the  center  of  the  back,  or  in  the  center  of 
the  front.  For  the  pur)iose  of  permitting  the  arms  to  drop  down  to  the  side,  a  wedge,  or  gusset,  or  a  lap,  is  made 
between  the  top  of  the  armhole  and  sleeve,  which  is  taken  up  when  the  arm  drops  down  into  its  natural  position 
at  the  side. 

At  60  deg.  from  the  center  of  the  back  the  sleeve  and  the  shoulder  lap  '2\  numbers  for  a  close-fitting  sleeve, 
and  it  is  so  shown  in  Dia.  VII  and  X.  At  45  deg.  from  the  back,  or  at  the  top  square  line  from  the  front  base, 
the  sleeve  and  shoulder  lap  2  numbers.  While  the  lap  of  2,  at  45  deg.,  may  be  considered  as  a  permanent  thing 
for  all  sleeves,  the  lap  at  (iO  deg.  may  be  considered  as  changeable,  according  to  the  style  of  the  sleeve  head,  or 
according  to  the  kind  of  the  coat,  as  over  or  under  coats.  The  lap  of  shoulder  and  sleeve,  at  60  deg.,  also  depends 
upon  a  low  or  a  square  shoulder,  as  well  as  upon  a  broad  or  a  narrow  style  of  the  shoulder.  Two  and  a  quarter 
may  be  taken  as  the  smallest  amount  to  be  allowed  at  60  deg.,  and  'H  may  be  considered  not  too  much  for  any 
style,  and  2J  may  be  considered  plenty  for  a  very  full  sleeve  head  and  a  narrow  style  of  shoulders. 
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At  right  angles  with  the  center  of  the  back  and  through  the  point  of  the  angle  of  135  deg.,  is  the  front  sleeve 
base,  to  which  the  front  sleeve  seam  is  connected  at  point  11,  au'l  from  which  line  the  normal  form  requires  the 
front  of  armhole  backward  2  seams,  as  in  the  position  of  Dia.  VII,  and  which  is  intended  for  a  close-fitting  arm- 
hole.  On  the  back  the  center  of  the  sleeve  is  8  from  the  point  of  the  angle  of  135  deg.,  and  there  the  sleeve  and 
the  coat  connect  even,  and  there  the  sleeve  length  must  be  transferred. 

In  taking  the  sleeve  length  it  makes  no  difference  if  the  length  is  taken  1  inch  higher  or  lower,  but  in  trans- 
ferring the  measure  to  the  sleeve,  the  cutter  must  know  where  to  transfer,  no  matter  where  the  seam  may  be 
located.  After  the  front  and  back  are  formed  the  top  sleeve  may  be  made  wider  on  either  seam,  and  the  under 
side  that  much  smaller,  and  notches  cut  accordingly. 

Sleeve  and  back  are  to  be  connected  at  8  numbers  from  O,  and  at  the  back  base,  but  this  is  for  normal  forms 
only,  or  for  the  normal  position  of  the  arm  only.  Persons  whose  occupation  compels  them  to  throw  their  arms 
forward  should  have  some  surplus  cloth  at  that  point  even  if  the  sleeve  shows  too  much  cloth  when  the  arms  hang 
down.  Surplus  length  allowed  there  must  not  be  accounted  for  in  the  sleeve  length.  Another  good  way,  to 
provide  such  sleeves  with  extra  length  at  the  back  seam,  is  to  throw  the  front  seam  of  the  sleeve,  say  1  in.  forward 
of  the  base  and  at  the  hand,  which  will  cause  the  sleeve  to  extend  forward  easily  with  the  arm.  Such  sleeves  may 
also  have  more  width  at  the  elbows.  Persons  who  most  always  reach  forward  with  their  arms  should  also  have  a 
trifle  allowance,  say  J  inch,  at  the  shoulder  blade,  and  between  the  back  and  sidepiece,  at  line  9  over  the  front. 

The  bottom  of  the  armhole  is  marked  f  above  lines  9  and  11^  and  the  front  of  the  armhole  is  ^,  or  two  seams 
back  of  the  angle  of  45  deg.,  all  of  which  must  be  considered  a  close-fitting  armhole,  but  there  is  no  law  to  prevent 
the  armhole  to  be  cut  J  to  |-  deeper  and  that  much  more  forward. 

In  Dia.  VII  and  X  the  upper  armhole  nick  is  placed  at  67^  deg.  and  the  upper  sleeve  nick  is  placed  at  60 
deg.,  and  both  come  very  close  together  as  long  as  the  lap  of  sleeve  and  shoulder  is  not  over  2^  at  60  deg.  Since 
Dia.  VII  and  X  were  made,  I  have  found  that  a  right  angle  from  the  center  of  the  back  through  60  deg.  at  the 
armhole  gives  a  rather  better  connection,  and  Dia.  II,  which  was  made  later  on,  was  made  to  show  that  way.  At 
the  same  time  Dia.  II  was  made  with  the  front  of  armhole  close  to  45  deg.  and  with  a  lap  of  2i  at  60  deg.  The 
back  nick  at  8  and  the  front  nick  at  11  must  be  considered  correct,  but  that  much  must  be  said:  If  for  any  reason 
the  sleeve  and  armhole  nicks  must  be  changed,  the  sleeve  will  be  the  better  if  it  is  turned  down  in  front  and  up 
behind,  than  if  it  turned  the  other  way. 

Now,  the  position  of  the  sleeve  and  back  enables  the  cutter  to  keep  them  in  true  balance.  If  the  shoulder 
becomes  a  ^  of  an  inch  broader  the  sleeve  loses  that  much,  and  if  the  shoulder  becomes  narrower,  the  sleeve  must 
gain  that  much.  If  the  armhole  is  cut  more  forward  the  back  becomes  broader  and  the  sleeve  that  much  shorter 
behind.  If  the  armhole  is  cut  more  backward  the  back  becomes  narrower  and  the  back  sleeve  seam  that  much 
shorter. 

The  stooping  form  requires  the  front  of  the  neck-hole  further  dowu,  and  the  top  of  hack  correspondingly 
higher,  and  for  illustration,  I  refer  to  Dia.  V,  and  the  dotted  line  at  the  neck.  If  the  neck  changes,  the  sleeve 
center  remains  at  8.  If  the  neck  is  thrown  further  down,  the  top  of  the  back  must  be  longer,  and  the  front 
becomes  that  much  shorter,  but  the  sides  remain.  Besides,  a  stooping  form  can  always  stand  a  trifle  extra  length 
at  the  back  of  the  sleeve,  and  J  to  i  in.  extra  length  there  will  always  be  found  useful. 

The  top  of  the  under  sleeve  I  have  represented  in  two  different  ways.  The  U[)per  curve  is  especially  inteuded 
for  overcoats,  because  the  overcoat  armhole  is  cut  deeper  than  the  under  coat  armhole.  The  upward  curve  forms 
a  gusset,  or  a  wedge,  which  allows  the  arm  to  be  raised  on  the  same  principle  that  the  lap  of  the  shoulder  and 
sleeve  on  top  allows  the  arm  to  be  moved  downward.  When  the  arm  is  down,  and  in  its  natural  position,  the 
gusset  on  top  is  taken  up  and  the  one  below  the  arm  is  hidden,  and  will  not  show  at  all.  But  if  the  arm  is  to  be 
moved  upward,  it  is  there  for  supply,  and  the  body  of  the  coat  is  not  required  to  go  along. 

The  width  of  the  sleeve,  both  at  the  elbow  and  at  the  cuff,  most  always  depends  on  style  or  notion.  A  long 
sleeve  must  be  smaller  at  the  cuff  than  a  short  one,  but  a  cutter  should  always  inquire  as  to  what  a  customer  wants 
and  write  the  measure  down.  In  the  absence  of  a  positive  measure,  the  elbow  may  be  made  8J  numbers,  a  little 
more  for  quite  small  sizes  and  a  little  less  for  quite  large  sizes.  For  the  cuff,  6  numbers  may  be  used  for  the 
medium  sizes,  so  that  size  35  may  be  made  up  11  in.  full.  The  smallest  cuff,  say  size  23  to  24,  should  not  be 
made  up  less  than  9  in^,  and  the  largest  cuff,  say  48  to  50,  is  large  enough  with  13^  in.,  but  may  be  made  14  to  15 
in. — all   changes  to  be  made  at  the  elbow  seam.     There  is  a  variation  of  perhaps  6  in.  in  about  25  sizes,  or  about 
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^  in.  for  every  size.     If  we  take  11  iu.  for  the  widtii  of  a  35  size  cutl,  we  will  i)e  very  uear  correct  if  we  add  |  in. 
for  every  size  below  that  size,  and  deduct  :}  iu.  for  every  tize  ahove  that  ninnher. 

Dia.  VII  represents  the  armhole,  sleeve  and  collar,  and  also  represents  the  respective  length  of  the  cloak  or 
cape.  The  cloak  part  of  Dia.  VII  shows  the  full  |  of  that  garment  without  any  seam  at  the  shoulders,  but  that 
would  be  too  full  for  the  present  style  ;  and  the  reduction  must  be  made  sidewLse  by  folding  the  pattern  at  the 
center  of  the  side,  or  at  Iw-^  deg. ,  but  point  toward  the  shoulder  seam  and  top  of  the  sleeve,  where  the  shoulder 
will  open  toward  the  neck  as  the  shoulder  .seam.  This  shoulder  seam  may  be  called  artificial  because  the  real 
reduction  is  made  at  the  si<le  below.  By  making  the  fold,  the  circle  must  he  re-shaped  at  its  bottom,  but  the 
respective  lengths  remain  as  in  Dia.  VII.      (See  Dia.  \'IIa,  which  was  made  later.) 

The  arnihole  must  be  considered  a  center,  or  a  permanent  thing,  and  must  not  be  changed  for  either  the 
stooping,  or  erect,  or  long  or  short  neck.  If  the  neck  be  long,  allow  more  shoulder  strap,  and  if  short,  give  less, 
as  in  Dia.  IX.  But  if  for  any  reason  an  extra  loose  armhole  is  desired,  and  it  is  thrown  forward,  then  the  front 
sleeve  base  must  be  advanced  accordingly — tiiat  is,  two  seams  must  lap  between  the  front  nf  the  anidiole  and 
sleeve,  at  11,  as  in  Dia.  VII. 

To  sew  the  sleeve  iu  the  armhole:  CUcan  the  front  of  armhole  of  all  hair  cloth,  if  any  is  used.  Between  the 
front  and  the  top  nicks,  cut  all  canvas  and  padding  in,  in  three  or  four  places,  and  cut  the  lining  in,  in  one  place, 
about  1  in.  above  the  front  sleeve  nick,  and  about  2  in.  deep,  and  cover  it  with  a  V.  If  the  pailding  is  thick,  it 
should  be  so  cut  that  no  two  cuts  meet  each  other,  so  that  when  the  cuts  are  stretched  apart,  that  they  still  form  a 
solid  edge  and  not  show'  the  offsets  on  the  outside.  The  front  of  the  armhole  should  then  be  stretched  under  the  iron, 
from  point  11  to  (iO  deg.,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  the  front  of  armhole  is  not  torn,  especially  at  the  nicks.  After 
such  stretching  the  sleeve  and  the  armhole  will  be  nearly  even,  and  the  sleeve  will  require  no  fulling,  or  very  little. 
Below  the  front  sleeve  nick  the  armhole  is  not  to  be  stretched,  unless  it  is  done  to  make  the  coat  larger.  On  and 
along  the  back  sleeve  seam,  up  to  45  deg.  and  down  to  the  under  arm  cut,  the  back  of  the  armhole  should  be 
secured  from  stretching  by  some  kind  of  a  stay,  and  after  the  scye  is  solid  there,  the  sleeve  should  be  held  a  trifle 
full,  which  makes  a  better  hanging  sleeve  than  if  the  sleeve  be  stretche<l.  No  sleeve  hangs  well  in  front  if  it  be 
stretched  above  the  front  slee.ve  nick:  and  the  .same  thing  is  true  to  the  back  part.  A  sleeve  can  be  made  to  hang 
well  in  the  back,  as  well  as  in  front,  if  the  coat  maker  knows  how  to  work  it,  or  the  cutter  knows  how  to  cut 
it,  and  be  able  to  give  positive  instructions. 

Whatever  the  top  sleeve  is  made  broader  than  'S  numbers  is  taken  off  on  the  under  side  and  the  nicks  for  the 
sleeve  seams  follow  the  width  of  the  top  sleeve  on  both  front  and  back.  The  center  of  the  top  sleeve  is  8,  which 
will  produce  a  medium  top  sleeve,  but  the  under  sleeve  will  he  rather  full  and  must  be  reduced,  say  i  to  |,  on  the 
front  seam,  or  a  fold  must  be  laid  under  the  arm. 

1>Y  the  normal  pcisition  of  the  anidmle,  1  moan  that  the  front  of  the  annhnle  is  located  within  -i  in.  or  two 
seams  of  the  angle  of  45  deg.,  and  the  sleeve  on  that  angle  as  a  base,  so  that  the  sleeve  and  armhole  always  lap  two 
seams,  one  for  the  sleeve  and  the  other  for  the  coat,  as  in  Dia.  X  and  VII.  For  the  liottom  of  the  sleeve,  sweep 
from  f^  on  the  back,  which  is  the  center  of  the  sleeve. 

On  the  same  principle  that  the  back  lining  of  a  coat  is  put  iu  large,  the  sleeve  lining  ought  to  be  put  in  large 
around  the  arndiole,  particularly  the  top  sleeve  lining,  which  should  be  at  least  i  in.  wider  at  each  seara  than  the 
outside,  running  out  to  nothing  at  and  below  the  elbow.  Speaking  of  .sleeve  lining,  it  may  be  said  here  that  fine 
tailoring  niay  recjuire  the  top  of  the  sleeve  lining  to  be  felled  all  around,  but  it  is  often  noticed  that  even  on  fine 
work  the  top  part  is  sewed  with  a  seam  and  the  under  side  felled.  Now,  if  we  sew  the  top  sleeve  lining  with  a 
seam  we  may  as  well  sew  the  under  sleeve,  for  it  makes  clean  work  all  around.  It  is  done  as  follows:  Sew  the 
top  sleeve  with  a  seam  as  far  as  you  can,  then  turn  the  sleeve  lining  right  side  out,  gather  up  the  whole  sleeve 
lining  from  the  bottom,  and  reach  up  through  the  front  and  sew  around  the  balance.  It  is  rathar  an  awkward  job 
for  one  not  acc\istomed  to  it,  but  it  works  quite  easily  after  a  short  trial.  This  would  not  have  been  mentioned 
here  but  fir  the  fact  that  I  have  seen  only  one  coat  which  fead  the  sleeve  lining  sewed  in  that  way,  which  was  not 
made  by  me,  and  that  coat  was  made  in  Indiaiuqiolis,  Indiana. 

Sewing  in  sleeves  is  a  particular  job  in  order  to  make  them  both  alike,  and  it  will  pay  a  cutter  to  be  partic- 
ular in  cutting  the  notches  and  requiring  the  jour,  to  place  them  together;  or,  if  from  any  cause,  notches  on  one 
sleeve  are  changed  that  the  other  sleeve  is  changed  in  the  same  manner. 
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Another  fact  must  be  observed  :  By  sewino:  in  the  undersleeve  a  coat  may  be  made  a  good  deal  larger  or 
smaller.  If  the  undersleeve  is  sewed  in  full  and  the  lining  gives,  a  coat  may  be  made  from  one  to  two  sizes  larger 
than  if  the  undersleeve  is  sewed  in  close,  or  the  fullness  laid  in  a  fold.  I  have  made  many  a  three-seamed  sack 
coat  larger  by  enlarging  the  undersleeve  and  by  well  stretching  the  coat  under  the  arm,  and  then  piecing  the  lining 
down  to  the  hips.  A  coat  which  is  too  small  in  the  arniholes  and  which  is  cut  forward  is  usually  ruined,  because 
cutting  the  armholes  forward  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the  width  of  the  breast,  but  if  a  wedge  is  put  in  under  the 
arm,  either  by  stretching  the  bottom  of  the  armhole  or  by  the  help  of  outlets,  then  the  coat  will  be  large  enough 
in  the  iirms  and  remain  wide  enough  at  the  chest. 

In  general  practice  it  is  found  that  a  great  many  coats  fit  better  at  the  shoulders,  witiiout  the  sleeves  in,  and 
in  all  such  eases  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  top  sleeve  is  too  short,  which  causes  the  shoulder  to  break  some- 
where. Again  a  short  top  sleeve  at  the  angles  of  45  and  60  deg.  causes  the  back  sleeve  seam  and  the  whole  back 
undersleeve  to  appear  too  long,  vVhile  at  the  hand  the  sleeve  is  that  much  too  short.  The  top  sleeve  is  better  if  it 
laps  ^  inch  too  much  than  J  inch  too  little  at  45  and  60  deg. 

Between  the  square  and  the  low  shoulder  there  should  be  a  difference  made  in  the  sleeve  head,  independent  of 
style.  The  low  shoulder  requires  a  flat  sleeve  on  top  of  the  shoulder,  and  such  armholes  should  not  be  stretched 
much,  while  the  more  square  shoulder  may  have  a  sleeve  cut  with  a  fuller  head,  and  the  armhole  may  be  stretched 
more.  The  width  of  the  shoulders  varies  in  style  also,  and  it  niust  be  observed  that  whenever  the  style  of  the 
shoulders  is  broad  the  sleeve  head  cannot  be  as  full  as  it  may  be  made  on  a  coat  with  the  shoulders  cut  narrow. 
On  the  present  style  of  female  sleeves  we  can  notice  that  they  are  all  cut  narrow  in  the  shoulders,  and  with  an 
extremely  full  sleeve  head.  Such  shoulders -would  look  horrid,  if  they  were  cut  verv  broad,  and  with  such  big 
sleeve  heads  running  up,  and  above  the  shoulders,  several  inches. 

In  making  up,  the  jour,  and  the  cutter  must  work  in  harmony,  and  in  all  cases,  the  jour,  ought  to  know  if 
the  coat  is  for  a  low  or  for  a  square  shoulder,  and  he  ought  to  be  able  to  work  the  shoulders  accordinglv.  There  is 
no  sleeve  system  in  existence  which  is  as  good  as  this,  and  I  claim  that  there  is  no  probability  that  anything  better 
will  be  brought  forth.     Others  may  be  able  to  give  it  a  finer  polish,  out  the  principle  will  remain. 
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BOTH  of  these  centers  must  be  very  uearly  on  straight  lines,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  a  vest  can  be 
fitted  with  very  little  curve  on  the  center  of  the  back  or  in  front ;  and  in  fact,  can  be  fitted  from  the 
waist  to  the  neck  with  (juite  straight  lines  by  simply  cutting  a  trifle  of  a  gore  sidewise,  either  at  the  waist 
or  at  the  neck,  or  at  both.  When  we  examine  the  body  closely  we  find  that  it  is  not  round,  hut  has  four 
well-defined  corners,  two  in  front  at  the  center  of  the  breast  or  at  the  nipples,  and  two  in  the  back  at  each  shoulder 
blade.  If  any  reduction  is  required  at  the  waist  it  snould  be  made  at  these  locations,  for  they  are  the  turning 
points  of  the  body.  Between  these  points  the  normal  body  is  [terfeetly  flat  in  front  and  at  the  sides,  though  in 
length  the  front  is  curved,  while  the  back  is  mostly  hollow  :  but  for  all  that,  the  normal  back  may  be  considered 
flat  from  blade  to  blade,  as  the  hollow  between  is  not  intended  to  be  shown,  but  concealed.  If  we  view  the  body 
from  side  to  side,  the  back  anil  front  appear  to  be  a  sharp  curve,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  2  ;  but  if  we  look  at  Fig.  1 
we  see  both  back  and  front  fiat.  If  a  boily  were  to  be  pressed  flat  from  side  to  side,  and  then  a  cover  cut 
for  that  form,  boih  the  center  of  tiie  front  and  back  would  necessarily  be  cut  oa  curved  lines,  because  it  would  be 
essential  to  tit  from  front  to  back,  or  from  back  to  front,  just  as  we  may  take  it.  But  on  the  human  form  both 
front  and  back  must  be  fitted  sidewise  from  their  respective  bases,  and  as  both  of  the  bases  are  on  a  flat  surface  it 
follows  that  both  of  them  must  be  fitted,  or  nearly  so,  on  straight  lines,  at  least  as  fiir  down  as  the  hollow  of  the 
waist. 

If  we  take  a  sheet  of  stifi  pajjcr  we  can  fit  it  over  the  back  and  chest,  and  from  arm  to  arm,  all  the  way  down 
to  the  hollow  of  the  waist  in  the  back,  and  to  the  turning  points  or  pit  of  the  stomach  in  front,  with  scarcely  any, 
break  or  wrinkle  in  the  paper,  which  shows  that  the  center  of  the  back  or  front  must  be  fitted  on  straight  lines, 
and  that  all  reduction,  as  shown  in  Dia.  II,  or  all  additions,  as  shown  in  Dia.  I,  at  the  waist  must  be  made  sidewise 
or  nearly  so.  The  reduction  of  the  back  of  the  waist  depends  entirely  upon  the  position  in  which  we  choose  to 
place  the  different  parts.  In  fact,  it  may  be  claimed  that  the  waist  reduction  of  the  back  is  wholly  imaginary, 
because  the  whole  part  of  the  body  between  the  arms  and  waist  is  a  flat  surface,  and  can  be  fitted  with  a  straight 
piece  of  cloth.  Considering  that  the  natural  position  of  a  garment  when  on  the  body  runs  from  the  shoulder  blade 
downward  and  into  the  hollow  of  the  waist,  it  must  come  in  contact  with  the  seat  below,  and  must  be  sprung 
outward,  but  difters  somewhat  according  to  the  nature  of  the  garment — all  of  which  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
diagrams. 

All  the  ilitterent  shapes  of  gores  or  wedges  in  the  back  of  a  frock  coat  we  can  make,  because  we  can  open  or 
close  the  sidepiece  and  back,  upward  or  downward.  On  a  vest  with  a  straight  back,  we  must  cut  it  just  so,  and 
not  otherwise  ;  and  a  vest  hack  must  have  a  trifle  spring  over  the  seat  in  the  center  of  the  back.  If  we  cut  a  vest 
oil  at  the  hollow  of  the  waist,  we  can  connect  the  sides  also  on  straight  lines  and  the  whole  garment  can  be  cut 
with  but  one  seam  in  front.  In  this  case,  however,  we  must  consider  the  following:  If  the  square  of  20,  with  one 
inch  cut  out  under  the  arm,  and  sewed  up,  fits  the  body,  the  back  and  front  are  not  in  that  square  any  longer  ; 
but  that  square  spreads  on  top,  and  contracts  below,  about  7i  deg. 

But  while  the  square  of  20  is  thus  contracted  at  the  waist,  it  spreads  apart  on  top,  or  above  line  9,  and  here  a 
reduction  of  the  waist  would  be  visible  as  a  gore  above  the  armscye  line  in  the  armhole,  but  which  is  cut  away  and 
that  gore  is  invisible  on  a  vest.  But  even  a  vest  on  a  square  of  20  would  necessarily  have  a  gore  there  if  the  arm- 
hole  would  not  take  it  away,  and  if  the  seam  is  thrown  further  backward,  as  in  a  sack  coat,  that  gore  will  show  ; 
and  if  the  seam  is  thrown  still  further  backward,  as  on  a  frock  coat,  it  will  show  still  more,  because  the  armhole 
does  not  approach  it  so  closely. 
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Now,  all  of  this  shows  that  two  straight  edges  can  be  joined  together  and  fitted  over  the  center  of  the  back  or 
front  by  cutting  the  gores  sidewise,  and  thus  compelling  the  straight  back  and  front  of  a  garment  to  conform  with 
the  bend  in  front  and  the  back  in  length.  The  center  of  the  front  cannot  be  manipulated  like  the  back,  because 
there  are  no  seams  in  the  forepart  passing  from  one  end  to  the  other,  except  in  a  double-breasted  coat  with  the 
lapels  cut  off.  It  is  true,  we  can  cut  small  gores  under  the  lapel  or  at  the  waist  to  make  the  forepart  conform  to 
the  body,  but  they  must  be  well  understood  by  the  cutter  as  well  as  by  the  coat  maker. 

We  all  know  that  a  great  many  good  coats  are  made  every  day  without  any  gore  whatever  in  the  forepart, 
but  we  also  know  that  such  coats  are  pretty  well  worked,  and  the  front  edge  drawn  in,  which  is  equal  to  cuttinij-  a 
gore  somewhere.  A  gore  under  the  lapel  is  always  vexatious  in  the  hands  of  an  inexperienced  journeyman,  for  it  is 
quite  easy  to  throw  the  shoulder  of  the  garment  out  of  place  when  basted  on  the  canvas.  For  this  reason  no  gore 
under  the  lapel  should  be  sewed  up  until  the  forepart  is  basted  on  the  canvas  or  padding,  after  which  the  canvas 
should  be  cut  in  just  the  shape  of  the  gore,  because  a  flat  canvas  will  spoil  all  effects  of  a  gore.  On  a  double- 
breasted  coat,  with  the  lapels  cut  off,  an  exception  must  be  made,  when  the  lapels  are  sewed  on  before  the  fore- 
parts are  basted  on  the  canvas.  Within  said  lapel  seam  may  be  obtained  all  necessary  oval  form  required  for  a 
forepart,  and  all  other  gores  under  the  lapel  are  apt  to  do  more  harm  than  good. 

But  there  is  no  question  about  the  usefulness  of  a  gore  under  the  lapel  of  a  double-breasted  sack  coat,  and  I 
may  say  it  is  indispensable  there,  for  no  double-breasted  coat  can  be  made  to  conform  with  the  shape  of  the  body 
unless  one  or  two  gores  are  cut  somewhere.  A  lapel  may  be  obtained  without  a  gore  in  it,  but  as  soon  as  the  coat 
is  to  be  buttoned  up  completely,  there  will  be  surplus  cloth  between  each  button  and  buttonhole,  or  the  collar  \yill 
be  too  loose  under  the  chin,  or  the  front  of  the  waist  will  be  too  wide. 

Now  all  of  these  faults — loose  collar,  long  front,  or  large  waist — may  be  overcome  by  simply  cutting  a  gore  of 
f  in.  in  the  center  of  the  forepart  at  the  waist  seam  of  a  frock  coat,  and  I  deem  it  necessary  to  give  that  gore  par- 
ticular attention.  When  we  take  a  sheet  of  paper  and  spread  it  over  the  front  of  the  breast,  we  can  fit  both  fronts 
from  the  neck  down  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach  with  that  straight  paper.  From  the  pit  of  the  stomach  down  it  will 
stand  off  from  the  body,  just  as  the  front  line  of  the  angle  of  15  deg.  stands  off  in  Fig.  II.  Now,  to  bring  that 
surplus  width  in  front  of  the  waist  to  the  body  it  must  be  reduced  by  cutting  gores.  One  large  gore  in  the  center 
of  the  front  would  be  all  that  v.'ould  be  necessary  to  bring  the  sheet  to  the  body,  but  ihat  would  throw  too  much 
surplus  cloth  on  the  top  of  that  gore,  and  all  on  one  spot,  and  wrinkles  would  form  across  the  front  of  chest,  as  in 
the  case  with  all  coats  which  are  cut  away  in  front  of  the  waist  and  forced  forward  in  order  to  button  up.  To 
reduce  the  front  edge  only  will  make  it  a  cutaway;  but  that  will  never  conform  a  coat  to  the  oval  body  in  front. 
Now,  the  more  gores  we  cut  the  more  will  everything  be  divided  and  the  better  it  will  fit.  So,  in  place  of  taking 
one  large  piece  from  the  center  of  the  frout,  we  may  cut  three  small  gores — one  in  the  center  of  the  front  and  one 
in  each  middle  of  the  foreparts  under  the  nipple.  The  one  in  the  center  of  the  front  is  made  in  the  edge,  or  the 
seam,  and  is  simply  a  reduction  of  the  front  edge.  The  two  gores  in  the  middle  of  each  forepart  may  be  considered 
f  in.  cut,  and  two  seams,  or  f  in.  in  all.  These  cuts  will  balance  the  front  and  give  all  the  oval  shape  which  the 
chest  of  a  male  requires. 

On  military  or  clergymen's  coats  a  cutter  is  compelled  to  make  one  cut  in  each  middle  of  the  front  if  he  wants 
a  good  front.  On  such  coats  no  gore  can  be  cut  at  the  front  of  the  neck.  The  natural  run  of  that  gore  is  straight 
downward,  starting  at  the  nipple,  or  wherever  the  front  of  the  body  turns  backward  toward  the  front  of  the  thigh. 
But  we  cannot  cut  them  all  the  way  down  through  the  skirt,  and  so  we  turn  it  forward  at  the  waist  seam. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Dia.  II  is  cut  without  that  gore,  but  it  is  thrown  into  the  lapel  seam,  and  the  large 
gore  upward  is  the  result.  If  Dia.  II  is  made  with  that  gore,  then  the  front  must  receive  whatever  said  gore  takes 
up,  say  about  |  in.  more. 

Military  and  clergymen's  coats  should  be  cut  pretty  straight  in  front  and  should  have  a  large  gore,  say  f  in., 
cut  in  the  middle  of  the  forepart,  and  starting  high  up  ;  and  the  center  of  the  front  should  not  be  drawn  in  with  a 
stay,  for  this  drawing  in  of  the  front  edge  will  largely  return  and  show  small  wrinkles  at  the  edge,  particularly  on 
fine  broadcloth.  If  all  the  surplus  cloth  is  cut  away  and  balanced  by  that  gore,  then  nothing  is  to  be  drawn  in, 
and  a  stay  at  the  edge  is  simply  put  on  to  keep  it  from  stretching,  and  to  confine  the  canvas  closely  and  perma- 
nently to  the  edge. 

On  single-breasted  sack  coats  a  small  gore  may  be  cut  under  the  lapel,  particularly  for  a  longer  roll.  If  a 
gore  is  cut  for  a  short  roll  the  collar  must  be  quite  straight  in  front,  or  else  the  lapel  will  pull  too  far  downward. 
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But  for  a  short  roll  it  is  just  as  well  to  omit  it  altogether,  or  balance  it  otherwise  as  follows:  After  the  forepart 
has  been  basted  to  the  canvas,  cut  two  or  three  gores  in  the  canvas  over  and  along  the  chest.  Cut  each  gore 
about  ^  inch  wide,  and  about  3  in.  across.  Around  these  gores  secure  by  good  basting  the  position  of  coat  and 
canvas ;  then  draw  the  gores  together,  and  shrink  away  the  fullness  of  the  outside,  which  may  easily  be  done, 
then  put  the  stay  on  even — by  which  means  all  surplus  cloth,  usually  cut  away  as  gores  in  the  front  of  a  frock 
coat,  is  used  up  and  balanced  in  a  sack.  Drawing  in  the  canvas  without  cutting  it  will  never  make  a  smooth 
job.  But  all  this  requires — that  the  coat  be  made  by  one  who  knows  how  to  make  it,  and  is  willing  to  make  it  as 
it  ought  to  be  made.     Otherwise  it  would  be  best  to  cut  a  sack  without  that  gore. 

On  a  double-breasted  sack  the  gore  under  the  la])cl  should  be  large  and  all  surplus  cloth  taken  away  there, 
particularly  so  if  the  coat  is  to  be  buttoned  up  to  the  chin. 

The  diagrams  show  the  position  of  the  center  of  the  back  and  front  as  well  as  any  description  can  make  it, 
but  the  reason  why  I  have  been  describing  it  so  closely  is,  that  I  desire  to  show  the  why  and  wherefore  all  seams 
are  precisely  so  and  so.  Neither  do  I  claim  that  they  must  all  be  just  so,  by  the  least  fraction  of  an  inch,  but  to 
show  a  general  law  which  governs  the  whole.  I  must  refer  to  still  another  important  point.  On  a  sack  coat  that 
is  sewed  up  all  around  over  the  seat,  or  nearly  so,  the  side  seam  and  the  seam  in  the  center  of  the  back  may  be 
both  cut  oval  so  as  to  give  the  form  of  the  seat,  particularly  on  a  short  sack.  On  a  frock  coat  the  back  center  is 
thrown  out  below  the  tack,  and  all  roundness  over  the  seat  is  produced  by  two  curved  Hues  on  the  side  of  the 
back  and  side  of  the  front  skirts,  all  of  which  is  shown  in  the  diagrams.  The  center  of  the  back  is  open  below  the 
tack,  and  a  curved  line  there  would  simply  pnjduce  a  curved  edge,  but  would  not  give  the  oval  form  to  the 
garment.  If  it  is  desired  to  roll  the  lapel  further  down,  a  gore  should  be  cut  somewhere  in  the  forepart,  and 
whatever  the  gore  and  its  seams  take  up  must  be  allowed  in  front,  or  else  the  coat  will  be  too  small  there.  This 
gore  gives  more  roundness  of  breast  and  coiise(|uentlv  a  longer  roll. 

However,  it  sl-ioidd  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  longer  roll  of  la[iel  should  never  be  made  wider  on  top;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  smaller.  A  large  or  long  I'oll  must  be  produced  by  roundness  of  the  parts  created  by  gores  from 
some  direction,  and  not  by  the  width  of  the  lapel.  For  this  purpose,  I  will  refer  to  the  overcoat  in  Dia.  X.  If 
that  overcoat  is  cut  for  a  short  roll,  the  small  gore  will  produce  a  good  lapel  ;  but  if  the  roll  is  to  be  longer,  the 
width  of  the  lapel  must  be  reduced,  not  by  reducing  the  front  edge,  but  by  enlarging  the  gore  under  the  lapel. 
If  the  lapel  is  not  reduced  in  width,  the  long  roll  will  fall  over  too  far  toward  the  armhole,  and  no  coat  looks  well 
with  an  extremely  broail  lapel  on  top.  The  width  of  the  lapel  depends  on  fashion,  but  all  lapels  should  be  wide 
enough  to  admit  the  button-hole  and  leave  a  reasonable  space  in  front  ami  liack  of  it.  It  looks  bad  to  see  the 
button-hole  too  close  to  the  front  edge,  <»•  alnmst  touchitig  the  scam  behind. 

According  to  the  jiresent  style,  a  lajiel  should  be  2  in.  wide  at  the  bottom,  '2h  in.  in  the  middle,  and  from  2  to 
2}  on  top  ;  Init  there  is  no  law  against  making  it  a  trifle  wider  oi-  smaller.  But  this  work  has  nothing  to  do  with 
fashion,  and  all  fashionable  p<iints  must  be  obtained  from  the  regular  reports  of  fashion. 

Again,  it  will  be  noticed  on  the  8ingle-l)rcasted  coat,  as  shown  in  Dia.  I,  that  the  front  of  the  forejiart  has  a 
gore  cut  in  its  center  at  the  waist  seam  but  none  above  or  under  the  lapel.  There  being  no  gore  under  the  lapel 
to  produce  the  oval  form  of  the  chest,  the  g(H-e  must  be  cut  below,  else  the  coat  will  swing  off  from  the  front  of  the 
body.  The  pi>int  of  that  gore  must  point  to  the  center  of  the  breast,  and  may  run  straight  downward  or  may  be 
turned  somewhat  backward.  Whenever  that  gore  is  cut,  the  bottom  of  the  forepart  must  lie  rounded  on  and  along 
the  bottom  of  the  gore,  or  its  sewing  up  will  cause  a  kink  at  the  waist  seam. 

The  front  e<lge  of  a  vest  must  also  be  explained,  although  the  different  diagrams  cannot  fail  to  make  the 
correct  impression.  In  Dia.  XIII,  it  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  front  of  the  neck  a  small  gore  has  been  cut,  which 
will  bring  the  straight  front  line  to  the  oval  shape  of  the  body.  On  a  frock  coat  the  larger  gore  toward  the  waist 
effects  the  same  thing.  On  a  vest  the  under  arm  cut  is  made  wlnM-e  the  gore  in  the  frock  coat  is  cut,  and  conse- 
quently the  vest  has  that  gore  balanced  in  the  side  seam.  A  vest  cut  close  up  to  the  neck  and  without  collar 
would  not  look  well  to  have  a  gore  cut  in  front  of  the  neck,  and  so  the  deduction  is  made  in  front  by  starting  the 
front  edge  about  3}  numbers  from  the  point  of  135  deg.,  and  on  the  plumb  line,  and  meeting  the  front  line  again 
at  line  9.  On  a  double-breasted  vest,  which  is  intended  to  button  all  the  way  uji  to  the  neck,  and  lap  over  to  the 
other  side,  this  gore  must  be  cut,  not  where  it  is  marked  in  Dia.  XIII,  but  in  a  cut  forming  the  lapel,  and  which 
cut  should  be  as  large  as  the  gore  shown  in  Dia.  II.  It  is  iujpossible  to  nuike  a  double-breasted  garment  of  any 
kind  without  that  large  gore  if  it  is  intended  to  fit  the  form  when  buttoned  over.    It  is  true,  very  few  vests  of  that 
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kind  are  made  ;  but  that  kind  of  a  cut  must  l)e  made  in  all  douhle-broasted  gaiiiients  if  a  well-fitting  front  is  to  be 
obtained  when  buttonerl  up. 

From  line  !•  to  line  15  the  front  line  is  the  front  edge  of  a  single-breasted  vest,  receding  a  trifle  at  the  lower 
button.  Very  few  vests  are  cut  all  the  way  up  to  the  neck,  and  consequently  the  gore  at  the  neck,  as  in  Dia. 
XIII,  is  entirely  cut  away  and  of  no  account.  Single-breasted  vests  that  button  up,  say  to  about  2  in.  above  line 
y,  cau  be  fitted  without  any  gore  ;  but  the  front  edge  should  be  worked  so  that  it  will  not  stretch  out  in  making, 
particularly  around  the  open  neck.  Low-cut  vests,  and  without  turn-down  collars,  must  be  fairly  well  drawn  in 
at  the  open  neck,  or  the  long  opening  will  gape  more  or  less.  Single-breasted  as  well  as  double-breasted  vests 
with  a  low  opening  should  have  half  an  inch  gore  cut  under  the  collar.  The  gap  may  be  taken  away  by  drawing 
the  neck  in  with  a  thread  or  stay  ;  but  a  gore  is  better — the  maker  should  know  just  what  to  do  with  it.  Stretching 
the  collar  will  never  do  any  good — it  will  give  the  collar  a  different  shape,  but  will  never  bring  a  gaping  front  to 
the  body. 

In  producing  a  double-breasted  vest,  1  to  li  in.  may  be  added  to  the  front  edge,  and  the  buttons  set  back 
that  much  from  the  place  where  they  would  be  if  the  vest  were  single-breasted.  To  obtain  the  proper  balance  for 
the  bottom  of  the  double-breasted  vest  along  the  buttons,  so  that  both  sides  meet,  sweep  from  3J  at  the  plumb 
base  line  on  Dia.  IV  through  the  bottom  of  the  front  part  of  the  angle  of  15  deg. ,  or  as  far  backward  as  the 
buttons  will  be  located.     This  is  a  sure  sweep.      ( See  Dia.  IV. ) 

Besides  the  gore  under  the  collar,  or  the  drawing  in  of  the  edge  around  the  neck  of  a  double-breasted  vest, 
I  have  found  in  a  majority  of  cases  that  it  is  well  to  lengthen  the  back,  say  J  inch — which  gives  the  front  a  better 
opportunity  to  settle  in  its  place.  It  is  ten  times  better  to  have  the  back  of  a  vest  a  trifle  too  long  than  too  short. 
The  difference  between  a  vest  and  a  coat  may  well  be  observed  from  Dia.  I,  II  and  IV.  It  is  useless  to  describe 
ihem,  and  I  will  conclude  this  article  with  the  following  remarks  : 

A  coat  must  fit  best  behind  and  at  the  shoulders,  for  the  front  can  be  regulated  by  moving  the  buttons,  and 
for  this  reason  a  center  line  in  front  is  not  important ;  but  it  is  very  handy  to  have  one  for  a  system,  whenever 
you  want  a  straight  front. 

A  vest  is  intended  to  fit  best  in  front,  and  for  this  reason  the  front  is  cut  loose  at  the  front  of  the  waist.  The 
vest  is  cut  oS  a  few  inches  below  the  waist,  and  a  trifle  loose  cloth  will  not  show ;  but  if  a  coat  were  cut  as  loose 
there  the  skirt  below  would  flare  in  all  directions.  To  regulate  the  top  button  of  a  coat  and  vest,  so  that  the  coat 
will  cover  the  vest  when  buttoned,  place  the  top  button-hole,  say  on  line  9  for  the  coat,  and  ^  in.  lower  for  the 
vest.  The  single-breasted  coat  has  one  inch  more  cloth  there,  and  the  button  may  be  set  back  one  inch  on  the 
coat,  and  on  the  vest  as  near  as  the  button-holes  when  buttoned.  The  coat  will  cover  the  vest  about  one  inch,  and 
this  may  be  used  as  a  guide  whenever  the  opening  of  the  coat  and  vest  are  lowered. 

To  the  center  of  the  front  also  belongs  the  lapel,  and  a  cutter  should  know  just  how  much  to  use  for  that 
purpose,  and  with  that  object  in  view  examine  the  front  of  a  clergyman's  coat  as  shown  in  Dia.  I.  A  coat  of  this 
kind  is,  of  course,  without  turnover  or  lapel,  but  it  must  be  loose,  though  not  too  wide  ;  and  if  it  is  correct  that 
the  angle  of  135  deg.  makes  the  top  of  the  front  just  large  enough  to  sew  it  up  with  a  seam,  providing  a  large 
gore  is  cut  below  at  the  waist,  then  it  follows  that  the  buttons  and  front  of  the  button-holes  must  be  sewed  one 
seam  back  of  that  line,  and  enough  cloth  left  in  front  of  the  base  as  is  required  in  front  of  the  button-holes  and 
in  front  of  the  buttons.  If  the  edge  is  bound  half  an  inch  on  the  button-hole  side  and  one  inch  on  the  button 
side  it  will  answer  very  well ;  but  if  the  edge  is  turned  in  one  more  seam  must  be  allowed.  The  space  in  front  of 
the  button-holes  should  not  be  less  than  five-eighths  inches  and  may  be  three-fourths,  and  the  button  side  may 
have  one-half  an  inch  more  for  extra  lap. 

Now,  I  will  refer  to  Dia.  Ill  and  XII.  Observe  the  circle  which  is  drawn  from  60  degs.  on  the  right  and 
through  135  degs.,  w-hich  circle  gives  as  good  a  top  to  the  lapel  as  anything  that  can  be  contrived,  and  the  whole 
front  produces  an  extreme  cut-away.  If  the  lapel  is  to  be  run  further  down,  all  we  find  necessary  to  do  is  to  allow 
on  the  bottom  of  the  lapel,  say  three-fourths  inches,  and  shape  the  upper  part  according  to  notion.  If  we  desire 
a  long  roll  of  the  lapel,  a  gore  should  be  cut  under  the  lapel,  and  the  gore  and  seam  again  allowed  in  front,  so 
that  the  original  width  of  the  circle  and  on  top  of  the  lapels,  is  not  destroyed.  There  is  no  question  but  that  a 
larger  lapel  requires  a  trifle  more  width  around  the  second  or  third  button-hole,  but  how  much  must  always  depend 
upon  the  notions  of  the  cutter;  but  in  all  cases  the  lapel  of  a  single-breasted  coat  should  be  large  enough  to  allow 
the  secon<l  or  third  button-hole,  or  all,  to  be  made  without  coming  in  the  break  of  the   roll,  and  a  neat  lapel  need 
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never  be  larger  than  for  that  purpose,  no  matter  how  low  it  is  to  roll.  It  is  here  where  the  touches  of  a  fancy 
cutter  can  be  seen,  and  a  cutter  has  always  a  chance  to  become  more  proficient  on  that  point.  Even  with  the 
greatest  care  he  may  often  obtain  a  lapel  that  does  not  suit  him.  But  the  cutter  alone  can  not  do  all.  The 
journeyman  must  have  the  taste  and  the  ability  to  make  it  so  that  it  will  not  only  suit  the  cutter,  but  will  also  be 
admired  by  the  public. 

If  the  front  of  Dia.  I  was  to  be  sewed  together  with  a  seam  like  the  back,  the  front  line  of  the  angle  of  185 
degs.  would  have  to  be  cut  through,  and  that  would  fit  down  to  between  lines  15  and  17^,  but  below  that  point 
the  front  would  have  to  be  reduced  15  degs.,  and  at  the  same  time  where  the  front  requires  reduction,  the  back 
requires  an  addition,  all  of  which  is  shown  in  Dia.  I. 

There  is  one  more  important  point  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  center  of  front  and  back,  and  this 
is  the  length.  For  particular  forms,  or  for  odd  forms,  it  may  be  measured  as  follows  :  From  the  top  of  back 
measure  straight  down  behind,  and  again,  from  the  top  of  back  measure  forward,  striking  point  llj  on  the  plumb 
base  line,  as  near  as  you  can,  and  from  that  poiut  go  straight  down  to  a  level  bottom  for  both  back  and  front.  To 
obtain  that  level  bottom  by  the  scale,  make  both  back  and  front  even  long  from  the  point  of  the  angle  of  135  degs. 
for  a  frock  coat,  after  all  seams  are  sewed. 

For  a  sack  coat,  make  the  front  about  'j  shorter  than  the  liaek,  for  the  reason  that  the  back  of  a  sack  coat  is 
also  I  shorter  than  that  of  a  frock  coat,  and  which  is  fully  illustrated  by  the  lap  of  the  bottom  of  the  sidepiece 
and  top  of  skirt  in  Dia.  III.  This  calculation  holds  good  for  the  normal  form,  and  for  the  long  or  for  the  short 
neck,  but  for  the  stooping  and  for  the  erect  form  it  ought  to  be  measured,  especially  in  extreme  cases. 
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IT  cannot  be  supposed  tbat  all  seams  of  a  coat  will  run  according  to  the  slope  of  the  body  when  a  pattern  is  laid  on 
the  flat  table.  The  run  of  the  seams,  when  covering  the  crooked  form  of  a  man,  must  always  assume  a  different 
position  when  laid  out  on  a  flat  surface,  which  is  fully  demonstrated  in  the  back  slope  of  pants.      But  a  cutter 

should  know  how  much  they  are  out  of  gear  from  a  certain  line  or  base.  If  a  cutter  is  able  to  cut  a  frock 
coat  with  a  waist  seam  running  horizontally  around  the  body  when  the  coat  is  on,  then  it  will  be  easy  for  him  to 
produce  a  square  bottom,  which  is  always  in  good  style,  and  a  coat  that  is  too  long  or  too  short  at  one  place  is 
always  a  misfit.  On  the  contrary,  a  horizontal  waist  seam  is  not  in  good  taste.  A  stylish  waist  seam  is  on  a  gentle 
curve  upward  at  the  side  when  the  coat  is  upon  the  body. 

Taking  the  side  as  a  guide,  the  back  may  be  i  in.  lower,  and  the  front  may  be  1  in.  lower.  But  the  position 
of  the  human  form  is  so  different  in  different  individuals  that  we  can  seldom  find  two  men  recording  the  same 
position  of  the  waist  seam  when  having  the  same  coat  on.  This  being  the  case,  a  cutter  should  come  as  near  to  it 
as  possible.  The  true  position  of  the  bottom  of  a  coat,  or  of  the  run  of  the  waist  seam,  can  best  be  found  by 
measuring  with  a  straight-edge  from  the  level  floor  upward.  The  position  of  that  seam,  as  shown  in  Dia.  II,  may 
be  considered  as  a  fashionable  run,  but  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  us  from  curving  it  more  or  less. 

As  shown  in  Dia.  Ill,  it  will  be  noticed  that  |  length  of  the  back  is  absorbed  by  the  lap  of  the  top  of  the 
skirt  and  bottom  of  side  piece,  and  consequently  the  front  must  also  be  shortened  that  amount,  at  the  bottom  from 
the  side  forward,  in  order  to  make  it  square.  On  the  sack  coat  the  back  and  side  piece  are  in  the  same  position, 
and  consequently  the  bottom  is  square.  The  shaving  off  of  the  front  of  the  skirt  for  cutaways  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  foregoing  calculation. 

So  far  I  have  paid  attention  mostly  to  straight  fronts,  because  they  must  be  cut  just  right,  for  a  straight  front 
coat  will  be  spoiled  if  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  laps  over  too  much  or  hangs  apart.  In  cutaway  coats  no  such 
trouble  exists,  but  it  is  necessary  to  observe  the  following  difference  between  a  cutaway  and  a  straight  front.  A 
straight  front  is  usually  a  longer  coat  than  a  cutaway.  A  longer  coat  is  required  to  have  a  fuller  skirt  toward  the 
bottom,  so  that,  in  walking,  the  legs  can  have  play  enough  and  yet  not  strike  the  coat  with  every  step;  and  the 
longer  the  coat  the  more  space  is  required.  A  cutaway  coat  is  always  a  short  coat,  but  a  short  coat  may  also  have 
a  straight  front. 

Now,  a  short  coat  should  have  its  skirt  so  arranged  that  it  will  close  in  well  to  the  body  and  not  flare  in  all 
directions ;  and  for  this  purpose  I  refer  to  Dia.  Ill,  which  front  is  the  proper  shape  for  a  regular  cutaway,  as  well 
as  for  a  dress  coat.  Below  the  gore,  in  the  center  of  the  forepart,  the  upper  seam  just  laps  over  the  skirt  enough 
to  straighten  the  seam  when  the  gore  is  sewed  up.  The  gore  itself  would  naturally  run  straight  downward,  but  it 
is  turned  at  the  waist  seam  and  run  forward  into  the  skirt  seam,  which  will  take  away  all  surplus  flare  at  the  side 
of  the  skirt.  The  connection  of  the  top  of  the  skirt  and  side  piece  is  the  same  for  all  coats.  All  must  hang  the 
same  (straight  down  at  the  back),  and  all  changes  between  the  full  skirt  and  cutaway  are  made  from  the  under 
arm  cut,  forward. 

A  very  good  way  to  change  the  full  skirt  of  Dia.  II  to  that  of  a  cutaway  is  as  follows :  Cut  the  skirt  pattern 
like  Dia.  II,  then  from  the  under  arm  cut  downward,  fold  up  the  pattern,  say  1:^  in.  at  line  30.  The  side  piece 
and  skirt  remain  stationary.  The  fold  is  brought  from  the  top  of  the  front,  and  the  top  of  the  front  of  the  skirt  is 
changed  to  the  shape  of  Dia.  III.  All  frock  coats  should  fall  straight  downward  from  the  seat,  whether  long  or 
short,  and  for  this  purpose  I  have  made  the  backs  the  same  on  both  cutaways  and  straight  fronts,  both  leaving 
perfect  connection  between  the  bottom  of  the  side  piece  and  the  top  of  the  back  skirt,  except  Dia.  Ill,  which  is 
produced  for  a  diflerent  purpose. 
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All  changes  in  the  spring  toward  the  bottom  of  a  coat  must  be  made  by  reducing  the  lap  between  the  fore- 
part and  the  skirt  from  the  .'<ide  seam  forward.  Dia.  II  may  be  considered  to  have  enough  spring  for  a  full  flowing 
skirt  of  the  present  style,  while  the  cutaway  may  be  made  even  at  the  front,  but  so  that  the  top  of  the  skirt  and 
the  bottom  of  the  forepart  run  on  a  gentle  curve,  after  the  gore  in  the  forepart  is  .sewed  up.  That  part  of  the 
waist  seam  of  a  cutaway  should  be  cut  like  Dia.  Ill,  that  is,  a  lap  of  about  ^  at  the  gore  upward,  and  even  again 
iu  front.  Dia.  Ill  is  made  ,\  ilh  a  gore  in  the  front  of  the  waist  seam,  but  that  gore  is  calculated  for  a  dress  coat 
skirt,  which  requires  the  skirt  to  close  iu  pretty  well  when  the  coat  is  on,  and  is  good  for  all  extreme  cutaways. 
In  the  production  of  a  dress  coat  it  will  again  be  found  handy  to  have  the  coat  and  vest  on  the  same  base,  because 
it  looks  horrid  to  see  such  a  coat  front  shorter  than  the  vest. 

The  back,  aud  the  fold  between  tlie  back  and  the  front  .»kirt,  and  all  over  and  below  the  side  piece,  must  be  the 
same  on  all  coats,  that  is,  all  must  hang  straight  down.  But  after  all,  the  back  skirt  of  a  cutaway  may  be  cut 
closer  than  the  .skirt  iu  Dia.  II,  f<u-  the  reason  that  a  short  cutaway  cut  scant  at  the  bottom  of  the  back  skirt  will 
not  go  apart  as  easily  as  it  would  do  if  cut,  say  10  in.  longer. 

Dia.  II  gives  a  good  representation  of  the  run  of  the  bottom,  and  the  lap  at  the  waist  seam  shows  1  number 
e.xtra  leni'th  for  the  curve  of  the  chest.  The  skirt  of  any  double-breasted  frock  coat  ,«hould  be  cut  so  that  when 
done  and  the  front  laps  over,  both  the  waist  seam  and  the  bottom  meet. 

Now,  providing  the  lengths  are  all  well  calculated,  it  becomes  simple  to  make  these  points  meet,  and  it  is 
done  as  follows  ;  In  front  of  the  plumb  base  line  make  the  skirt  even  length  and  shape  in  all  respects  like  Dia.  II. 
From  the  under  arm  cut  forward,  sink  the  forepart  waist  .seam  H  at  the  plumb  base  line  and  the  same  at  the  front 
edo-e.  At  the  bottom  drop  the  front  of  the  skirt  about  f  to  |.  The  bottom  of  the  back  is  ^  longer  at  the  side 
than  it  is  behind,  <u-  at  right  angles  with  the  center  line  of  the  center  of  the  back.  At  line  30  the  center  of  the 
back  is  thrown  out  1  number  and  that  much  is  again  reduced  at  the  side  of  the  back,  as  a  gore.  Throwing  out- 
side 1  in.  aud  cutting  1  in.  away  at  the  side  produces  the  oval  shape  over  the  seat.  If  the  center  of  the  back  was 
placed  at  the  base  and  the  sides  made  even  from  line  26  down,  then  the  whole  back  part  would  appear  flat. 

The  under  arm  cuts  in  Dias.  II  and  IV,  are  based  upon  the  difference  of  the  diameter  of  the  body  from  side 
to  side,  clo.se  uuder  the  arm  and  at  the  hollow  of  the  waist.  The  diameter  of  the  normal  male  form  may  be 
considered  to  measure  one  inch  less  at  the  waist  than  at  the  chest,  both  backward  and  forward  and  sidewise,  and 
the  circumference  of  such  a  body  may  be  computed  as  being  one-ninth  less  wai.'^t  than  the  breast  on  the  whole 
measure,  as  3()  breast  and  32  waist. 

Now,  it  should  be  observed  that  Dia.  II  and  Dia.  IX  are  laid  out  in  <liffercnt  scjuares,  and  that  if  Dia.  IV 
were  laid  out  in  the  same  square  as  is  Dia.  II,  the  gore  under  the  arm  would  i)e  3^  at  the  waist,  as  it  is  on  Dia. 
XII.  When. I  say  above,  that  all  coats  aud  vests  have  the  under  arm  cut  calculated  according  to  the  difference  of 
the  diameter  of  the  waist  from  side  to  side,  I  mean  a  coat  laid  out  as  showu  in  Dias.  II  and  XII,  and  a  vest  as 
laid  out  as  shown  in  Dias.  IV  and  XI.  Each  requires  about  one  inch  reduction  at  the  waist  and  at  the  under  arm 
cut.  The  coat  is  simply  that  much  larger  over  the  hips,  as  the  swing  of  the  si<lc  piece  from  a  square  of  20  to  a 
sijuare  of  17^  amounts  to. 

The  square  of  l.S,  for  eitlirr  a  tlirce-scamed  sack,  or  a  frock  coat,  may  be  reduced  at  the  waist  as  .shown  in  Dia. 
II,  aud  if  the  diameter  of  the  waist  indi<'ates  that  more  space  is  required  at  the  .side,  it  should  be  allowed  according 
to  that  indication.  Some  men  are  quite  well  filled  out  in  the  sides  of  the  body  and  flat  in  front,  while  others  require 
more  waist  jiroportiou  in  front.  The  waist  proportion  (m  a  frock  coat  cannot  be  made  according  to  the  close 
measure  taken  over  the  vest,  but  must  be  made  according  to  the  measure  over  a  well-fitting  coat  when  buttoned 
up,  and  to  lie  taken  as  large  and  as  loose,  yet  as  snug,  as  the  coat  really  requires  it  to  be.  Some  may  call  this  an 
actual  measure,  and  some  may  cont<'nd  that  this  measure  cannot  be  taken  correctly,  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  never- 
thele.-^s  it  is  a  measure,  which  gives  an  indication  of  what  is  wanted,  and  also  a  truer  indication  than  a  measure 
taken  tightly  over  the  waist.  Bv  the  waist  measure,  I  mean  the  measure  at  the  hollow  of  the  waist  and  not  the 
waist  seam  of  a  frock  coat.  The  hollow  of  the  waist  is  a  permanent  point  on  every  human  body,  but  the  waist 
seam  chauiies  according  to  style  or  notion  ;  aud  the  width  of  that  seam  should  come  pretty  near  to  the  actual 
measure  taken  over  the  coal  when  buttoned  up. 

In  order  to  observe  the  difference  of  the  location  of  waist  proportion,  let  us  consider  Dia.  I,  which  is  laid  out 
in  the  same  position  as  a  vest,  although  the  squiire  is  i  larger.  Here  we  find  a  reduction  of  f  at  the  hollow  of  the 
back,  or  between  the  sidepiece  and  back  ;  aud  on  line  20  we  find  a  spring  of  |  at  the  waist  seam  between  the 
front  and  sidepiece. 
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The  normal  form  requires  a  reduction  of  1  in.  at  the  under  arm  cut,  on  a  vest,  and  about  i  in  front,  which  i  ' 
is  again  thrown  out  behind  as  a  spring  over  the  seat;  and  which  is  not  waist  reduction  or  waist  addition,  but  must 
be  considered  as  something  to  conform  with  the  turn  of  the  body  from  the  pit  of  the  stomach  downward  and  from 
the  hollow  of  the  waist  in  the  back  downward.  This  cut  under  the  arm  on  a  square  of  20  is  a  natural  gore  for  a 
vest,  while  for  a  coat  the  same  spot  requires  a  spring,  which  is  also  a  natural  one  for  a  coat,  and  both  are  in  their 
place  because  the  nature  of  the  garment  requires  it,  not  the  body  itself.  There  are  men  with  quite  small  and 
tapering  waists,  and  ^r  such  the  underarm  cut  must  be  made  larger,  while  others  with  very  full  waists  spread 
sidewise  and  require  the  under  arm  cut  smaller — or  no  cut  at  all  but  a  .spring. 

Now,  in  making  our  calculation  for  the  waist  proportion  according  to  diameter  of  the  body,  the  followin"- 
must  be  ob.served  :  If  the  full  diameter  of  the  wa?st,  from  side  to  side,  is  1  in.  less  than  that  of  the  chest  from  side 
to  side  and  under  the  arm,  it  will  throw  i  inch  taper  on  each  side  ;  but  the  diameter  covers  the  double  body,  and 
the  double  garment,  or  one  front  aud  one  back  on  each  side,  consequently  each  half  back  and  each  half  front 
requires  a  taper,  or  a  reduction  of  i  iuch,  aud  for  this  reason  the  vest,  as  a  garment  cut  clo.se  to  the  body,  has  a 
reduction  of  1  in.  under  the  arm,  and  which  1  in.  is  to  be  taken  away  on  the  forepart  as  being  the  best  shape. 

On  a  vest,  I  find  that  all  waist  allowances  may  be  divided  between  the  side  aud  front  with  very  satisfactory 
results,  but  extremes  should  have  a  trifle  more  in  front  than  at  the  side.  On  a  coat,  the  most  of  waist  allowances 
should  lie  at  the  side,  because  surplus  cloth  at  the  front  of  a  coat  will  produce  too  much  skirt  below,  while  on  a 
vest  it  will  tiot  show,  because  the  vest  is  cut  off  or  ends  a  few  inches  below  the  waist. 

The  cut  between  the  sidepiece  and  back  of  a  frock  coat  should  never  be  changed  for  waist  proportion.  This 
cut  is  not  made  or  calculdted  according  to  waist  proportion,  but  is  made  f(>r  convenient  cutting.  However,  this 
must  be  observed  :  Short  men  require  the  waist  higher  up  than  the  .scale  produces,  and  in  consequence  the  hollow, 
or  the  turn  of  the  sidepiece,  should  be  where  the  hollow  of  the  waist  actually  is,  and  not  at  line  17i,  as  shown  in 
Dia.  II.  Therefore  just  the  contrary  must  be  observed  on  tall  and  slender  persons.  I  find  that  the  difference  of 
the  length  of  the  waist  between  short  and  tall  persons  is  about  this:  If  the  style  allows  the  waist  seam  to  be 
located  at  line  20  for  the  normal  form,  then  a  short  person  may  have  that  seam  at  19  and  a  tall  one  at  21,  while 
the  hollow  of  the  waist  is  2i  higher,  all  of  which  can  be  measured  on  each  customer, 
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THIS  article  includes  all  sizes,  from  the  smallest  child  to  the  largest  man,  and  is  to  be  applied  on  all  forms 
whose  whole  waist  measure  is  more  than  one-uinth  part  less  than  breast.  When  a  child  is  born  its  waist  is 
laro-er  than  its  breast.  The  normal  growth  of  the  waist  is  a  constant  reduction  of  its  relative  proportion  to  the 
breast,  until  we  may  find,  at  the  age  of  20,  a  waist  of  about  four  inches  less  than  breast.  After  that  age  the 
waist  has  a  tendency  to  become  larger  again,  more  or  less,  until  we  again  find  some  individuals  with  the  same  waist 
pro|  ortion  as  when  they  were  born. 

Now,  is  not  a  child  with  its  waist  larger  th.an  its  breast,  of  normal  prop<irtioii  ?  Is  not  a  man  who  measures  48 
breast  and  50  waist,  of  normal  proportion?  The  present  conception  of  a  normal  form,  as  being  four  inches  less 
waist  than  breast,  is  wrong.  This  proportion  is  found  in  the  medium  sizes,  as  36  breast  and  32  waist  but  it  can  be 
called  a  no-mal  form  for  that  size  only.  We  may  find  44  breast  and  40  waist,  but  they  are  exceptions,  though  I 
have  found  one  43  breast  and  37  waist.  The  child  of  24  breast  and  20  waist  is  not  to  be  found  ;  consequently  the 
normality  of  the  proportion  of  four  inches  less  waist  than  breast  is  a  myth  as  far  as  cutting  garments  is  concerned, 
and  cutters  must  make  calculations  for  each  individual  customer;  or,  as  in  cutting  for  ready  made  clothing,  the 
different  sizes  must  be  classified  according  to  tiieir  normal  conditions 

But  taking  36  breast  and  32  waist  as  normal  for  that  size,  we  find  also  that  it  means  a  waist  which  is  one-ninth 
part  less  than  the  breast,  and  if  we  make  a  diagram  to  fit  that  size  and  enlarge  it  to  size  54,  it  will  fit  a  waist  one- 
ninth  less  than  that  breast,  or  a  waist  of  48  ;  i)ut  such  forms  are  not  in  existence  as  far  as  I  know.  If  we  diminish 
it  to  breast  size  27,  it  will  fit  a  waist  of  24,  which  may  come  pretty  near  to  a  great  many  boys  of  that  size;  but  the 
great  majority  of  that  size  have  fuller  waists,  and  the  younger  the  child  is  the  larger  its  waist  proportion  will  be 
found  to  be. 

But  before  we  proceed  further,  remember  that  in  trying  to  fit  coats  in  the  back  according  to  the  waist  propor- 
tion, more  garments  are  spoiled  than  made  better ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  smallne.ss  of  the  back  part  of  a  coat 
does  not  depend  on  waist  proportion  at  all,  as  shown  elsewhere.  The  hollow  of  the  waist  behind  is  not  to  be  fitted 
at  all.  but  passed  over;  and  its  proportion  is  of  no  account  until  it  is  almost  ai  large  as  the  breast.  Breast  40  and 
waist  37  requires  no  addition  to  the  waist. 

Breast  42  and  waist  45  (with  seat  45)  I  find  I  can  fit  very  well  by  omitting  the  gore  under  the  arm,  and  in 
place  of  the  gore  lapping  the  side  piece  and  front  |  in.  at  the  waist  seam,  and  adding  l\  in  front,  which  will  allow 
3  in.  extra  width  for  a  waist  that  is  6  in.  out  of  proportion  on  the  whole.  And  it  is  further  accounted  for  as  fol- 
lows: The  1  in,  omitted  gore  and  the  J  lap  makes  If,  and  the  IJ  in  front  make  3  in.  in  all,  or  only  one-half  of  the 
actual  measure,  which  may  appear  as  too  small,  but  we  must  consider  that  the  hollow  of  the  waist  for  the  normal 
form  is  not  to  be  fitted  but  passed  over,  and  a  larger  waist  will  fill  it  out  better,  that  is  all.  To  obtain  a  correct 
waist  proportion  on  a  coal  is  quite  a  trick,  and  cannot  be  learned  from  the  bojks  ;  and  a  cutter  must  consider  each 
customer  well.  A  correct  waist  measure  may  be  taken  over  a  well  fitting  coat  when  buttoned  up,  and  the  coat 
made  preci-sely  like  that  measure— all  .s»ams  and  lap  for  buttons  and  button  holes  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

One  thing  should  be  observed  :  The  front  angle  of  15  deg.  is  5  numbers  wide  at  line  20,  where  the  waist  seam 
is  located.  But  on  a  large  form  the  waist  is  higher  up,  my  at  line  18,  and  the  width  of  the  front  angle  (as  5  at  20) 
must  be  re  established  at,  say  18  ;  that  is,  we  must  go  outi-ide  of  the  front  line  of  15  deg.  The  same  thing  ought 
to  be  done  at  the  sid»,  and  the  lap  of  f  made  at  the  waist  seam  and  not  at  line  20.  Line  17A  is  established  for  the 
hollow  of  the  waist,  and  line  15  as  the  turning  point  of  the  body  in  front.  Line  20  as  indicated  is  for  the  top  of 
the  hips,  and  the  waist  seam  for  a  frock  coat  regardless  of  style  or  fashion. 

But  on  corpulent  men,  these  lines  stand  too  far  down,  and  on  slim  persons  they  are  too  far  up  ;  consequently, 
these  lengths  must  be  measured,  and  as  the  waist  seam  runs  at  right  angles  with  the  back,  as  on  a  s-quare  of  17A, 
and  as  a  point  for  line  20,  take  the  outside  of  the  elbow,  and  for  line  17i  take  the  inside  of  the  elbow.     The  elbov/s 
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are  a  sure  guide,  for  they  always  fit  into  the  hollow  of  the  waist,  and  no  man  can  strike  both  of  his  hip  bones  with 
both  of  his  elbows  at  the  same  time.  As  a  general  rule,  I  claim  that  the  angle  of  135  deg.  will  cover  every  form  ot 
large  waists,  providing  the  sides  and  the  shoulders  fit.  Every  cutter  can  try  this  by  cutting  the  double  ano-le  of  135 
deg.,  neck  and  all,  and  put  it  on  as  a  cape  by  closing  it  in  front.  To  imitate  the  large  waist  simply  lift  the  front 
edge  forward— and  notice  the  result.  Or  it  may  also  be  tried  on  a  corpulent  form,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the 
angle  of  135  deg.  will  cover  it.  A  piece  of  pattern  paper  will  do  for  that  purpose,  or  even  a  jiiece  of  muslin.  But 
coats  are  nut  made  from  sheet  iron,  and  if  otherwise  well  balanced  can  stand  a  great  deal  of  abuse  at  some  places. 
Therefore,  no  cutter  will  fail  if  he  divides  the  extra  waist  proportion  intended' to  be  allowed  into  three  equal  parts 
and  place  two  parts  at  the  side  and  one  part  in  front,  starting  all  at  the  armscye  lines. 

On  coats  all  allowances  should  be  scant  in  front,  because  plenty  allowance  there  would  throw  too  much  skirt  in 
front.  A  vest  is  out  off  a  few  inches  below  the  turn  of  the  body  a  trifle  more  will  not  show,  and  may  b&balanced  again 
by  cutting  a  gore  in  the  middle  of  the  forepart  below  the  pockets,  particularly  if  the  abdomen  turns  very  abruptly. 
A  vest  is  better  ^  in.  too  large  in  the  front  of  the  waist  than  that  much  too  small. 

On  a  frock  coat,  extra  waist  proportion  can  be  given  by  dividing  it  all  over  the  front  and  side  of  the  forepart; 
but  on  a  three-seamed  sack  the  side  seam  is  too  far  behind  to  be  of  much  help.  And  it  is  best  to  enlam-e  the  square 
of  18  numbers  to  the  amount  of  waist  proportion  required,  and  reduce  it  again  by  a  cut  under  the  arm  upward,  as  a 
five-seamed,  for  both  under  and  overcoats. 

Breast  48  and  waist  50  can-  be  fitted  by  enlarging  the  square  from  1  to  I J  in.  — 1  in.  often  yields  excellent 
results.  But  by  enlarging  the  square  for^any  purpose,  we  ought  to  consider  this:  If  we  enlarge  the  square  1  in., 
point  13|,  as  on  a  sack,  and  on  line  9  in  front  will  sink  down  ^  of  the  1  in  ,  which  will  make  the  back  that  much 
shorter  on  line  llj.  This  is  very  little,  but  it  ought  to  be  known  to  the  cutter  that  a  short  back  is  always  better 
for  a  large  waisted  form  than  a  long  back.  (See  Dia  X.)  Bear  in  mind  that  an  under  coat  for  a  lart^e  waisted 
form  is  about  the  same  thing  as  an  overcoat  that  fits  the  normal  form. 

There  is  always  a  class  of  men  found  who  complain  that  they  seldom  have  a  coat  large  enough  in  the  armholes, 
unless  the  coat  is  too  large  all  over.  Such  persons  are  usually  well  filled  up  at  the  side  of  wai,-t  and  hips,  and 
require  their  coats  large  there,  and  if  this  is  not  done,  the  sewed  up  back  cannot  give,  and  consequently  the  coat 
must  give  in  front,  and  the  whole  of  it  is  drawn  backward,  taking  the  armhole  with  it,  and  striking  the  front  of  the 
arm,  while  the  back  of  the  armhole  shows  too  much  cloth.  A  coat  which  swings  loose  at  the  back  and  around  the 
side  of  the  waist  will  never  cut  the  front  of  the  arm  ;  it  may  be  small  all  around  the  armhole,  but  it  will  only  feel 
close  and  will  not  saw  on  one  spot  only. 
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(SEE-  DIA.   IX.  I 

5T00PING  forms  have  so  many  variations  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe  them  all.  The  term  "  stooping"  is 
generally  applied  to  persons  with  jirominent  shoulder  blades.  We  find  them  combined  with  long  and  short 
necks,  large  and  small  waists,  hollow  or  flat  in  the  back  and  front  of  the  waist,  and  arms  thrown  backward 
or  forward.  All  of  these  conditions  must  be  observed  and  separately  calculated,  and  a  cutter  will  be  kept 
constantly  busy  and  on  the  watch.  It  is  only  where  a  cutter  is  thoroughly  aocpiainted  with  the  workings  of  this 
-system  of  bases  that  he  will  be  alile  to  fit  all  foinis  as  near  as  he  is  e.xpected  to  do.  All  kinds  of  measures  have 
been  devised,  and  all  sorts  of  imaginary  bases  have  been  adopted  to  fir  the  forms  of  a  man  ;  but  where  one  cutter 
succeeds  with  a  certain  appliance,  others  uiterly  fail.  The  fact  is,  even  if  all  measures  should  give  the  correct 
amount,  the  body  itself  could  not  be  fitted  except  on  a  few  specified  points,  and  all  defects  should  be  covered  up  in 
place  of  imitating  them.  To  fit  the  stooping  foi-m  in  all  its  details  would  result  in  a  misfit  from  the  start,  particu- 
larly when  the  back  of  the  waist  is  very  iioliow. 

If  we  take  a  coat  that  fits  a  normal  form,  and  ]nit  it  on  a  stooping  form  of  the  same  size,  and  button  it  under 
the  chin,  the  neck  will  fit,  but  will  stick  out  behind  at  the  waist  and  spread  apart  in  front.  A  reasonable  way  of 
altering  it  is  to  reduce  the  back  seam  of  the  side  piece  from  the  blade  down,  which  will  produce  more  curve  o  :er 
the  blade  and  t;ive  more  length  to  til.-,  back  ;  and  what  is  taken  off"  behind  at  the  waist  is  allowed  in  front.  It  is 
generally  taken  for  granted  tiiat  a  stooping  form  requires  his  armholes  more  forward,  Init  this  is  not  always  the  case, 
for  some  of  them  throw  their  arms  i)ackward  ;  and  we  find  the  contrary  in  a  great  many  erect  forms,  who  throw 
their  arms  forward — all  of  which  the  cutter  must  observe. 

Now,  suppose  we  permit  th'e  coat  to  be  loose  under  the  chin,  and  InUton  one  or  two  lower  liuttons.  In  this 
case  we  shall  find  that  the  coat  will  fit  in  the  back  of  the  waist,  but  at  the  neck  it  will  be  too  loose  and  will  gape  all 
around  the  front.  If  we  gather  the  wrinkles  together  in  front  we  can  make  the  breast  fit  the  form,  although 
the  top  of  the  back  may  be  too  short  ■  So  we  can  make  our  alteration  on  the  spot  again,  always  providing,  however, 
that  we  are  altering  the  pattern  only,  by  starting  at  the  front  sleeve  nick  and  laying  a  fold  forward  to  the  amount  of 
whatever  the  fullness  of  the  coat  may  indicate.  Tiiis  ugain  will  alter  the  pattern  from  that  direction.  It  makes  the 
front  shorter  in  place  of  making  liie  back  longer.  This  last  is  the  most  reasonable  way  to  alter  a  coat  for  the 
stooping  form,  for  it  must  be  rememliered  that  in  b  )th  erect  and  stooping  forms  the  change  proceeds  from  front  to 
back,  and  at  the  waist. 

The  backbone  is  solid,  although  it  bends,  but  it  never  becomes  longer  or  shorter  on  the  same  form.  If  the  body 
throws  itself  forward  into  a  stooping  position,  the  back  bends  and  the  fi-ont  contracts  at  the  jiit  of  the  stomach.  If 
the  body  throws  itself  upward  in  a  more  erect  position,  the  back  bends  the  othcu'  way  and  the  front  expands  at  the 
pit  of  the  stomach.  The  front  cmly  expands  or  contracts  at  the  pit  of  (he  .stomach.  The  backbone  must  be  consid- 
ered a  hinge  on  which  the  whole  body  swings,  just  like  ;i  door  on  its  hinges;  and  all  alteration  may  be  made  from 
that  point,  either  by  stretching  some  parts  or  by  folding  U|)  the  pattern  before  the  garment  is  cut. 

If  a  stooping  form  throws  his  arms  forward,  then  the  armholes  must  be  furliier  forward  of  the  front  sleeve  base. 
But  in  that  case  the  front  sleeve  base  must  be  just  a-;  much  advanced.  .Vnd  again:  Whatever  the  front  of  the 
armhole  has  been  advanced  must  be  added  to  the  back  of  tlie  arnihole,  for  a  stooping  form  lias  no  larger 
arm  than  an  erect  form.     The  armhole  must  be  moved  forward,  but  made  no  lai-ger. 

This  constant  backward  and  fni-ward  nidvenKMil  of  tin;  neck,  waist,  and  shoulders  is  one  of  the  greatest  studies 
any  cutter  will  be  obliged  to  go  through,  as  it  is,  in  fact,  the  only  variation  to  be  found  in  the  normal  form  which 
cannot  be  measured,  l>ut  must  be  taken  by  the  trained  eye  of  the  cutter,  and  his  practical  knowledge  of  how  to 
alter.     Actual  measurement,  l)y  whatevei'  measure  or  name  it  may  be  called,  is  a  delusion,  I'or  all  so-called  long  or 
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short  measures  around  the  shoulders,  neck  and  arms  must  be  taken  close  over  a  body  which  we  do  not  iiiten<l  to  fit 
as  snugly  as  the  measure  itself.  xVs  a  rule,  said  measures  are  seldom  applied,  or  transferred  to  a  fiat  pattern  on  the 
same  line  as  tbey  have  been  taken  over  the  form  itself 

For  illustration,  we  will  examine  the  so-called  upper  shoulder  mea-iure,  from  the  top  of  the  center  of  the  back 
to  around  under  the  arm  and  back  again  to  the  place  of  beginning  Said  measure  is  always  to  he  taken  close, 
because  any  slack  would  again  cau.se  great  variation  in  the  hands  uf  different  cutters.  By  taking  it  clo.se  the  tape 
will  not  strike  the  body  of  the  coat  under  the  arm  at  all,  because  the  arrahole  is  lower  than  the  body  itself,  but  the 
tape  pulls  the  sleeve  up  and  passes  above  the  armhole.  If  cutters  will  go  to  the  trouble  and  make  a  line  on  their 
patterns  over  which  they  transfer  that  measure,  and  then  draw  slitciies  in,  they  will  find  that  when  the  coat  is  on 
the  body  they  cannot  even  follow  said  stitches  with  the  tape  line,  unless  it  is  fastened  every  few  inches.  If  that  be 
the  ease,  what  good  is  the  measure  f  If  that  measure  is  to  do  a  cutter  any  good  he  must  be  able  to  follow  a  certain 
trail  on  the  pattern,  as  he  does  on  the  coat  when  on  the  body,  but  that  cannot  be  done.  There  is  no  one  so  blind 
as  he  who  does  not  want  to  see. 

If  the  pit  of  the  stomach  contracts  or  expands,  that  is  no  proof  that  the  shoulder  and  arms  also  draw  out  of  their 
normal  position.  If  the  breast  measure  be  taken  correctly,  as  directed  in  this  work,  passing  over  the  point  of  the 
shoulder  blades,  then  the  round  shoulders  of  a  stooping  foim  an<i  the  flat  ones  of  an  erect  form  are  included  within 
the  measure.  Consequently  nothing  can  be  added  to  the  blade  for  a  round  back  nor  taken  away  for  a  Hat  back — 
the  change  must  be  above  or  below,  notwithstanding  the  appearance  of  Dia.  II B.  The  round  back  requires  his 
armhole  more  forward,  and  what  is  taken  out  in  frcmt  of  the  arrahole  is  again  allowed  on  the  back,  making  the  back 
broader.  If  the  back  of  the  armhole  is  not  supplied  with  what  is  taken  out  in  front,  the  under  and  back 
sleeve  will  drag  and  pull  backward.  Because  the  stooping  form  may  throw  his  arm  forward,  is  no  indication  that 
his  arms  becomes  larger,  but  it  demonstrates  that  his  armhole  must  be  located  more  forward. 

But  again :  Because  a  man  is  stooping  is  no  indication  that  his  back  must  be  round.  A  man  may  throw  his 
neck  downward  in  front,  but  may  al.so  throw  his  arras  backward,  and  stand  very  erect  in  the  waist.  Such  a  form 
requires  his  neck  hole  downward  in  front  but  does  not  require  his  armhole  forward.  The  front  and  back  of  the 
armhole  may  be  located  as  for  the  normal  form,  or  even  for  the  erect  forui. 

Further :  Because  a  man  is  classed  among  the  erect  forms  is  no  proof  that  his  back  must  be  flat.  We  find 
plenty  of  so-called  erect  forms  who  throw  their  arms  forward,  and  their  backs  become  very  straight  in  length. 

The  terms  normal,  stooping  and  erect  are  very  indefinite,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  man  is,  or  ever  will  be 
able  to  describe  a  stooping  form  alone  in  all  its  variations  and  combinations.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  point  out 
certain  forms;  and  the  cutter  who  starts  out  on  his  cutting  tour  through  life  must  always  be  on  his  guard,  and  study 
his  customers,  and  imprint  their  forms  upon  his  own  brain. 

Now,  as  the  breast  measure  contains  the  full  size  of  a  round  as  well  as  a  flat  shoulder  blade,  we  must  come  to 
the  following  conclusion  :  That'the  stooping  form  requires  simply  more  length  in  the  back,  or  less  length  over  the 
front,  and  years  of  experience  teaches  me  that  J  to  f  extra  length  over  the  blade  is  enough  for  the  extreme  stooping 
form,  but  such  a  form  requires  its  length  in  the  center  of  the  back,  or  from  the  blade  upward  ;  and  whatever  the 
back  is  made  longer  on  top  must  be  shortened  at  the  front,  as  is  shown  in  Dia.  IX,  which  illustrates  the  long  as 
well  as  the  short  neck,  ami  also  the  stooping  form. 

But  there  is  no  law  to  preveiit  a  cutter  from  adopting  a  middle  way,  by  leaving  the  forepart  as  it  is  and  to 
make  the  whole  back,  say  ^  longer  and  reducing  that  length  again  somewhere  at  the  armhole,  because  a  back  that 
becomes  longer  behind  requires  no  extra  length  at  the  side.  This  alteration  is  even  to  altering  the  back  as  for  a 
long  neck,  leaving  the  front  as  it  is  for  the  uorraal  form  If  a  coat  fit  at  the  neck  but  swings  off  at  the  waist, 
reduce  the  back  of  the  side  piece,  say  ^  in.,  at  the  waist  and  stretch  it  downward  to  make  it  again  long  enough — all 
of  which  is  required  to  lengthen  the  back  ^  in.  But  if  the  stooping  form  should  require  his  armhole  further  for- 
ward, J  is  enough  for  the  extreme.  Point  8  remains  the  center  for  the  back  sleeve,  all  extra  length  being  allowed 
on  top. 

In  the  conclusion  of  this  article,  I  will  say  that  I  have  given  different  views  as  to  the  making  of  alterations, 
because  while  cutting  we  can  alter  as  w^e  please;  but  if  a  garment  must  be  altered  after  it  is  made,  it  must  be 
altered  as  best  we  can,  and  if  a  garment  is  worth  altering  at  all  it  is  worth  altering  right.  I  will  here  again  point  to 
the  fact  that  coats  for  stooping  forms  usually  have  a  tendency  to  swing  off  at  the  back  of  the  waist,  and  such  gar- 
ments can  mo3t  always  be  brought  to  the  body  by  giving  the  center  of  the  back  and  the  back  seam  of  the  side  piece 
a  gor»d  stretching  under  the  smoothing  iron  from  a  point  over  the  shoulder  blade  downward. 
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All  alterations  between  the  stooping  and  the  erect  forms  can  be  better  comprehended  if  we  consider  a  well- 
fitting  coat  on  a  normal  form  as  follows:  Consider  the  coat  cut  through  from  each  side  io  each  back,  and  to  each 
front,  and  consider  the  sides  as  on  hinges,  and  then  consider  what  the  result  would  be  if  the  form  imitates  the 
so-called  erect  or  stooping  positions.  In  that  case  the  cuts  across  the  hollow  of  the  waist  would  open  in  front  or  back, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  contract  at  the  opposite  The  result  of  the  backward  and  forward  moving  of  the  body 
must  be  imitated  by  contracting  or  folding  the  pattern,  just  as  a  coat  will  full  up  in  the  back  when  the  body 
becomes  erect.  Under  the  head  of  stooping  forms  also  belong.s  the  so-called  "  hunchback,"  and  to  fit  such 
forms  will  always  be  a  hard  job. 

To  fit  them  is  not  the  right  term  in  my  opinion.  They  do  not  want  to  be  fitted,  for  to  fit  them  would  just 
show  their  deformity,  which  should  be  hidden  by  his  coat,  at  least  in  the  back  of  the  waist.  Such  forms  are  often 
very  erect  ones,  and  m  )St  of  them  throw  their  arms  and  shoulders  u]),  making  them  e.xtra  .square,  and  may  be  at 
right  augles  with  the  side  of  the  neck.  If  the  armhole  is  left,  as  for  the  normal  form,  as  it  should  be,  then  the 
angle  of  135  deg.  must  have  a  gore  cut  at  the  neck,  and  in  the  shoulder  seam,  of  at  least  1  in.,  and  the  top  of  the 
back  placed  say  1  in.  lower,  and  the  front  of  the  neck  1  in.  lower,  while  the  side  of  the  neck  may  be  widened  i  in. 
only.  This  will  not  disturb  the  armhole  and  sleeve.  The  top  of  back  and  the  top  of  front  must  be  shortened, 
because  there  is  no  slope  of  the  neck  ;  the  cloth  runs  straight  over,  and  for  this  reason  the  side  of  the  neck  is  to  be 
cut  out  more,  while  there  is  no  change  whatever  at  the  armho'e. 

Now,  while  the  upper  part  of  the  back  must  be  made  shorter,  that  part  of  the  back  which  passes  over  the 
shoulder  blades  and  which  is  in  this  case  e.xtremely  large,  must  be  made  longer,  as  far  over  as  the  enlarged  shoulder 
blade  requires  it.  But  at  the  armhole  the  back  requires  the  normal  length  only.  Oa  a  frock  coat  such  length  may 
be  given  in  the  back,  and  that  length  again  reduced  by  a  larger  gore  between  the  side  piece  and  the  back.  But  on 
a  sack  coat  this  cannot  be  done,  as  no  seam  runs  over  to  that  point,  and  in  con-sequence  the  e.xtra  length  must  be 
put  in  otherwise,  and  I  will  here  give  the  best  way  to  do  it,  but  it  may  not  be  the  shortest  way. 

If  the  back  requires  say  U  in.  extra  length  over  the  haunch,  cut  the  whole  back  J  longer  in  the  portion  of  the 
back  armhole,  and  reduce  ■}  at  the  shoulder  .seam  toward  the  arndiole  again,  which  will  leave  the  balance  of  the 
armhole  as  it  was  before.  Next,  stretch  the  center  of  the  back  |  over  and  along  the  shoulder  blade,  and  over 
toward  the  arm,  say  about  4  to  5  in.  each  way,  or  as  far  over  as  the  enlarged  shoulder  blade  requires  it. 

In  the  article  on  "Center  of  Back  and  Front,"  it  is  shown  why  the  center  of  the  back  can  be  fitted  on  straight 
lines,  and  this  is  true  of  the  back  of  a  hunchback,  though  a  modification  may  be  made  for  such  a  form  and  some 
taken  oft' above  or  below  the  hunch,  or  something  be  thrown  out  over  the  center  behind.  But  it  is  not  width,  that 
such  a  coat  \vants  ;  it  is  length  over  the  lilade,  not  over  ami  clear  across  to  the  armhole,  bul  only  as  far  over  as  the 
deformation  requires.  In  this  respect  let  me  allude  to  an  article  and  diagram  in  "The  Ame.  ican  T.aii,or  and 
Cutter"  of  August,  1890,  i>ages  .■■J4  and  •'>■") : 

"  Th.-it  pivot,  from  the  arniliole  ac-ross  to  the  center  of  back,  which  must  be  done  on  straif;;ht  lines,  can  not  work,  unless  the 
body  of  a  man  i.s  first  pressed  Hat  from  side  to  side,  leaving  the  center  of  front  and  the  center  of  back  on  a  sharp  edge,  or  what 
would  be  the  same  illustration  :  on  a  form  cut  from  a  one-half  inch  board,  the  sides  being  Hat.  In  this  case  only,  the  form  can  be 
fitted  from  back  to  front,  and  on  curved  back  and  front  centers.  But  as  long  as  we  must  Ht  men  having  the  present  form  the  back 
must  be  Hlted  from  back  to  side  and  on  straight  lines  at  the  center  of  back.  The  opening  of  the  lines  over  the  back,  as  shown  in 
that  illustration,  is  too  straight,  it  will  make  the  back  either  too  hnig  at  the  center,  or  too  .short  at  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  may 
fall  smooth  over  the  middle  of  the  back,  but  will  draw  at  the  I'eutcr  and  at  the  arndiole." 

The  above  should  receive  the  attention  of  every  cutter,  as  the  term  "Hunchback"  is  simply  a  combination  of 
extremely  stooping  and  extremely  erect  forms. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  stooping  form :  The  back  of  such  a  form  does  not  become  longfr,  but  it  bends  and 
produces  a  larger  curve  over  the  blade,  and  consequently  the  coat  back  will  go  with  the  body  and  requires  no  extra 
length.  But  the  front  contracts  either  all  over  the  chest  or  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  the  coat  must  be  con- 
tracted or  shortened  there,  but  as  there  ii  no  seam  there  we  must  fall  on  to  the  next  best  place  where  we  can  find  a 
seam,  and  here  we  find  th*^  shoulder  seam  in  which  the  surplus  length  of  the  f'ore|)art  may  be  taken  up.  Now,  if 
we  use  Dia.  II  or  Dia.  VIII  as  a  m  idel,  w'c  simply  lap  the  shoulders  toward  the  blade,  the  sime  as  for  the  normal 
form,  but  omit  the  lap  toward  the  neck.     This  is  the  most  reasonable  way  of  altering  for  the  stooping  form. 
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^\  LTHOUGH  I  bave  said  that  the  backbone  never  gets  longer  or  shorter   in  the  same  form,  we  find  that 
^^      whenever  a  body  assumes  the  position  of  an  over-erect  form  the  direct  distance  from  the  blade  to  the  seat 
I      I      becomes  shorter,  and  the  hollow  of  the  waist  becomes  deeper  and   consequently  longer.     This  can   be 
/  noticed  by  anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  make  the  experiment.     Take  any  form  with  a  well-fitting 

coat  and  let  him  assume  the  stooping  position,  and  the  alteration  for  it  may  be  found  correct  as  described  in  the 
preceding  article.  Now  let  the  same  form  throw  himself  in  an  over-erect  position,  and  see  the  result.  As  the 
front  of  the  pit  of  the  stomach  opens  and  becomes  longer,  it  will  pull  the  front  of  the  coat  upward.  If  we  cut  the 
waist  through  in  front  and  sidewise,  this  cut  will  fall  apart  in  front  and  at  the  side,  and  the  back  will  set  smoothly. 

But  we  cannot  cut  the  coat  through,  and  so  we  must  resort  to  artificial  means,  as  follows:  While  the  body 
thus  expands  in  front,  and  the  coat  cannot  follow  suit  unless  cut  through,  the  back  of  the  coat  will  contract, 
starting  at  the  side  and  at  the  most  hollow  part  of  the  waist,  and  running  backward.  If  we  take  a  few  pins  and 
fasten  up  that  surplus  cloth  at  the  hollow  of  the  back,  starting  with  notliing  at  the  sides,  we  can  readily  ascertain 
the  amount  of  alteration  required,  and  fold  up  our  pattern  accordingly. 

On  a  frock  coat  said  fold  is  over  the  entire  sidepiece,  not  at  the  waist  seam,  but  at  the  most  hollow  part,  or  at 
and  above  line  17^.  If  it  were  lower  it  could  be  taken  out  in  the  waist  seam.  This  fold,  if  laid  in  the  pattern, 
will  produce  a  sharp  turn  of  the  back  part  of  the  sidepiece  and  must  be  straightened  by  giving  more  width  along 
that  kink.  The  same  is  to  be  done  on  a  sack.  If  the  sack  is  a  three-seamed  one,  the  pattern  must  be  cut  through 
under  the  arm  upward,  the  fold  laid  across  the  hollow  of  the  waist,  and  seams  allowed  again  in  the  opening,  which 
may  be  an  inch  at  the  anuhole  ;  but  what  is  not  used  for  seams  should  not  be  cut  away,  but  used  as  an  outlet, 
which  will  sometimes  be  found  quite  handy.     See  Dia.  Villa. 

It  is  true,  we  can  alter  such  a  coat  by  reducing  it  somewhere  at  and  behind  and  below  the  arm,  and  by  cutting 
the  armhole  forward,  so  that  the  back  of  the  waist  can  fall  backward  ;  but  it,  will  take  all  the  life  out  of  a  fit  in 
the  back,  and  make  the  breast  too  small.  The  only  remedy  is  an  outlet  under  the  arm  on  a  frock  coat,  or  in  the 
center  of  the  back,  or  in  the  side  seam  on  a  sack.  By  this  operation  it  will  be  seen  that  the  erect  form  cannot  be 
fitted  by  carving  out  the  waist  behind,  but  must  be  done  by  contracting  the  length,  and  really  giving  more  width. 
One-half  to  five-eighths  inches  fold  may  be  set  down  as  the  average,  but  the  exact  amount  cannot  be  found  by 
measuring.  All  this  depends  upon  the  judgment  of  the  cutter.  One-half  to  one-fourth  inch,  one  way  or  the 
other,  will  not  spoil  a  coat  if  otherwise  well-balanced. 

Stretching  certain  parts  will  accomplish  a  great  deal  of  good,  but  all  stretching  should  be  clearly  marked  by 
nicks,  for  a  journeyman  cannot  always  be  expected  to  know  just  where  the  stretching  is  required.  Thus,  if  we 
take  a  regular  frock  coat  pattern,  and  stretch  the  sidepiece  half  an  inch  downward  on  the  front  and  at  the  hollow 
of  the  waist,  that  is  equal  to  contracting  the  sidepiece  the  same  distance  at  the  back  seam  ;  and  the  erect  form  is 
imitated. 

The  erect  form  requires  the  coat  short  at  the  hollow  of  the  waist,  but  the  stooping  form  requires  the  coat  longer 
over  the  shoulder  blade.  Erect  forms  may  be  fitted  by  simply  taking,  say  one  half  inch,  from  the  curve  of  the  side- 
piece,  starting  at  the  hollow  of  thejwaist,  as  shown  on  Dia.  II  B,  and  the  contrary  may  be  applied  to  stooping  forms.  To 
fit  the  back  of  the  waist  for  either  the  erect  or  for  the  stooping  form,  and  taking  Dia.  II  as  a  model,  we  must  in  some 
way  give  more  spring  for  the  erect  form,  and  less  for  the  stooping  form.  Stretching  the  bottom  of  the  sidepiece  is 
equal  to  giving  more  spring  on  either  side,  and  it  is  better,  because  the  extra  width  so  obtained  will  divide  better 
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all  ovyr  the  hip.  But  it  would  uot  do  tii  adopt  the  contrary  plau  for  the  stooping  form,  aud  shrink  the  bottom  of 
the  sidepiece.  The  measure  of  the'  waist  l.eing  the  same,  the  back  part  of  the  waist  requires  a  reduction,  but  which 
reduction  on  tlie  back  must  l)c  allowed  in  front.  The  reduction  of  the  back  part  for  the  stooping  form  is  best  made 
Ity  redu<'ing,  say  one  half  inch,  on  the  sidepiece  and  on  the  underarm  gore,  and  i)y  sti-etchiug  the  back  sidepiece 
seam  about  three  eighths  downwai'd  on  starting  at  line  11},  which  o])erati<in  will  leave  the  -whole  gore  between 
the  back  an<l  tlie  sidepiece  undisturbed. 

I  have  seen  a  great  many  tailors  shrinking  the  sidepiece  in  its  center  downward,  but  shrinking  a  straight  piece 
will  always  come  back  to  its  original  shape.  To  improve  the  shape  of  the  sidepiece  under  the  iron  must  be  done 
by  stretching  its  edges  downward  ;  the  front  seam  for  the  erect  and  the  back  seam  for  the  stooping  form.  After  a 
coat  is  made  up,  and  it  should  prove  short  over  the  blade  by  hanging  loose  at  the  back,  the  back  may  be  made 
longer  over  the  blade  by  stretching  the  front  seam  of  the  side  piece  upward,  starting  at  the  hollow  of  the  waist.  I 
say  it  may  be  so  made  longer,  but  the  best  way  to  treat  such  a  back,  is  to  give  the  whole  back  and  the  back  j)art 
of  the  side  seam  a  good  stretch  downward,  over  the  l)lade,  all  of  which  holds  good  on  a  sack  coat. 

Many  coats  hang  better  after  three  months  wear,  simply  because  some  parts  have  stretched,  and  can  now 
conform  to  the  shape  of  the  body.  It  is  always  better  to  have  a  coat  back  a  trifle  short  rather  than  too  hmg.  A 
.short  back  can  easily  be  stretclied  one  halt  to  five-eighths  of  an  inch  over  the  blade,  say  3  to  4  inches  sidewise  from 
the  center  of  the  back,  for  which  reason  all  back  lining  should  be  put  in  in  ample  (juantity,  both  in  length  and 
width  and  on  the  bias.  If,  however,  the  lining  is  straight  and  uot  longer  than  the  outside,  then  the  lining  must 
be  o]»ened  and  }>ieced,  for  it  cannot  lie  stretched. 

A  skeleton  coat  of  woolen  material  will  fit  almost  any  form,  for  it  will  stretch  wherever  a  strain  may  exist ; 
for  this  reason  all  linings  should  be  plenty  large  around  the  arm  and  back,  and  the  whole  coat  should  be  uuide  soft 
so  that  it  will  give.  This  inchules  even  the  basting  of  the  linings  <m  the  seams,  all  of  which  should  be  made  with 
large  and  loose  back  stitches. 

In  connection  with  this  article  and  that  on  the  "  Stooping  Forms,"  let  us  again  compare  the  angle  of  15  deg. 
If  a  cutter  will  go  to  the  expense  and  trouble  to  cut  and  make  for  himself  a  skeleton  coat,  cut  over  Dia.  Ill,  omitting 
all  seams  sidewise,  and  for  this  reason  reducing  the  square  of  18  to  17,  and  using  nothing  in  front  and  outside 
of  the  angle  of  15  deg.,  in  fact  cutting  nothing  out  except  the  armholes  and  the  shoulder  seams,  and  using  some 
stifl"  material,  such  as  heavy  vest  padding  or  French  canvas,  he  will  be  able  to  form  for  him.self  a  correct  idea  of 
the  workings  of  the  angle  of  15  deg.  ;  and  it  will  repay  him,  for  he  may  .save  numy  subsequent  alterations.  And 
alterations  cost  considerable  money,  besides  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  between  employer,  cutter  and  cu.stomer. 

In  cutting  it,  the  back  should  be  cut  pretty  short,  say  13  on  line  9  in  front,  or  still  shorter,  in  order  to  a.ssure 
a  smooth  Inick.  When  such  a  .skeleton  is  on  the  Imdy  it  will  be  ob.served  that  the  center  of  the  back  is  on  a  plumb 
line  from  the  shoulders  down  to  over  the  .^eat  and  the  liottom  of  the  coat,  and  that  at  the  side  it  tapers  outward 
from  under  the  arm  to  over  the  largest  part  at  the  thigh,  and  down  to  the  end  of  the  coat,  but  does  not  touch  the 
hollow  of  the  waist  anywhere,  running  straight  downwar.l.  In  front  it  will  tajicr  outward  liut  fit  the  whole  chest 
above  the  pit  of  the  stomach  ;    below,  it  will  taper  forward  and  stick  outward  in  front,  as  shown  in  Fig.  II. 

To  reduct'  the  front,  Jiieans  to  reduci^  the  front  angle  of  15  deg.  .so  that  it  falls  straight  downward  from  the 
front  of  the  waist  the  same  as  it  does  at  the  back  of  the  seat,  thus  giving  stepping  room  for  the  legs,  backward  and 
forward,  as  also  shown  in  Fig.  II.      FIsewhere  the  iiioilii.t  opennidi  is  fully  explained. 

Now,  suppo.se  this  angle  of  15  deg.,  as  a  completed  coat,  is  upon  the  body,  and  without  a  wrinkle  in  the  back 
as  well  as  without  any  reduction  at  the  hollow  of  the  back  of  the  waist,  and  let  us — aiiiU'wpJiiti-  tin'  xc'ik-I  If  we 
desire  to  bring  the  straight  back  into  the  hollow  of  the  body  at  the  side  and  back,  we  must  do  what  we  have  done 
to  bring  the  back  of  the  pants  in  to  the  body,  back  and  below  the  seat.  We  must  cut  the  waist  through,  starting 
at  the  side  and  going  all  arouu<l  the  back,  and  over  to  the  other  side  ;  and  when  thus  cut  through  we  can  push 
the  u[)per  part  in  to' the  hollow  of  the  waist.  And  it  will  be  found  that  in  so  doing  the  upper  portion  becomes  too 
wide  for  that  circle  aroun<l  the  body  ami  must  be  reduced  in  width.  At  the  same  time  the  upper  part  becomes 
too  .short  and  a  wedge  must  be  put  in.  starting  with  nothing  at  the  side  and  running  backward  ;  and  the  closer  we 
try  to  fit  the  waist,  the  wider  the  wedge  must  l)e  at  the  back,  and  the  more  the  back  must  be  reduced  in  width. 

Dia.  Ill  demonstrates  this  fact  by  the  shorter  back,  and  by  the  reduction  of  the  back  of  the  sidepiece,  and  by 
the  wedge  between  the  bottom  of  the  sidepiece  and  the  top  of  the  skirt.  1  do  not  claim  that  it  is  just  so,  by  every 
fraction  of  an  itich,  but  1  know  that  Dia.   Ill  will  produce  a  coat  that  will  fit  the  normal  firm,  and   is  the  same  as 
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Dia.  II ;    and  if  anyone  else  would  like  to  see  it  illustrated  in  a  different  way  it  would  raerely  show  that  our  ideas 
are  running  in  different  directions.     But  this  would  not  change  the  principle. 

Now,  I  will  refer  to  the  different  effects  produced  if  the  wearer  throws  himself  into  a  stooping  or  over-erect 
position  when  the  garment  is  cut  through  at  and  across  the  hollow  of  the  waist.  By  observing  the  backwai'd  and 
forward  movements  of  the  different  forms,  it  cannot  fail  to  show  to  the  most  critical  observer  that  most  all  changes 
between  the  stooping  and  the  erect  form  can  be  made  by  reducing  the  width  and  giving  more  length  for  the 
stooping,  and  by  reducing  length  and  giving  more  width  for  the  erect  form  at  the  hollow  of  the  waist ;  and  no 
other  change  is  required,  unless  a  combinatiim  of  abnormal  conditions  exits.  The  gore  between  the  back  and  the 
sidepiece  at  the  waist  is  an  artificial  gore,  and  should  not  be  much  changed  for  any  form. 

Most  all  changes  between  the  stooping  and  erect  forms  may  be  made  at  the  under  arm  seam,  as  follow's :  For 
the  erect  form,  allow  say  i  to  f  inches  at  the  side,  and  before  sewing  that  seam  up  stretch  the  sidepiece  say  ^  to  f 
inches,  which  will  shorten  the  back  seam  that  much  and  throw  the  extra  width  behind  where  it  belongs.  For  a 
stooping  form,  take  off  the  same  width  at  the  side,  and  stretch  the  back  seam  of  the  sidepiece  at,  and  just  above, 
the  hollow  of  the  waist,  but  never  enough  to  show  the  back  full.  The  reason  why  I  am  opposed  to  changing  much 
on  the  back  seam  of  the  sidepiece  is,  that  that  seam  is  always  on  a  curve  and  it  is  very  long,  reaching  clear  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  coat,  and  is  apt  to  be  thrown  clear  out  of  gear  by  changing  it.  But  the  under  arm  cut  is 
nearly  straight,  and  short,  and  can  better  be  managed.  If  a  vest  can  be  thrown  in  by  that  seam  surely  a  frock 
coat  can  also.  If  the  back  is  a  trifle  full  at  the  sidepiece,  and  at  the  hollow  of  the  waist,  a  coat  will  be  made  the 
better  by  it,  and  in  no  case  should  the  back  be  stretched  there.  If  the  back  requires  shortening,  it  must  be 
obtained  by  stretching  the  sidepiece  on  the  forepart  downward,  or  by  folding  up  the  pattern  at  the  back  of  the  side- 
piece.    The  form  of  alteration  depends  upon  the  time  it  is  to  be  ma<le,  either  Ix'tore  the  coat  is  cut,  or  after  it  is  made. 

To  this  article  of  erect  forms  may  be  added  something  abi)Ut  straight  backs,  at  the  neck,  or  from  the  shoulder 
blade  upward.  A  long  ne('k  may  lean  forwai'd  and  ma\'  then  be  classed  among  stoo])ing  forms,  antl  must  be 
stretched  accordingly;  that  is,  by  lengthening  the  back  only.  But  a  long  neck  may  shoot  nearly  straight  up 
liehind,  in  which  case  it  iiiiist  be  classed  among  tlie  erect  forms. 

Between  a  long  neck  leaning  forward  and  a  long  neck  shooting  nearly  straight  up  behind,  there  must  be  a 
difference  in  the  shape  of  the  top  of  the  back.  We  all  know  that  the  top  of  the  center  of  the  back  must  be  higher 
or  at  least  as  high  as  the  side  of  the  back,  when  the  coat  is  on  the  body ;  still  when  the  pattern  is  spread  out  on  a 
flat  surface,  the  neckhole  is  nearly  a  circle,  and  it  will  be  a  still  more  conij)lete  circle  when  the  garment  is  on  the 
body.  It  must  run  nearly  in  a  circle  because  from  the  chest,  shoulders  and  shoulder  l)lades  the  body  runs  upward 
to  a  point,  as  shown  in  Fig.  I,  but  the  garments  are  cut  off  at  the  neck.  The  broader  the  top  of  the  back  is  cut, 
the  more  center  sinks  down  behind,  as  shown  in  Dia  V. 

Now,  the  cutting  down  of  the  toji  and  center  of  back  must  be  done,  because  we  intend  to  cut  the  shoulder 
.seam  where  fashion  requires  it  should  be.  As  far  as  the  fit  is  concerned,  we  might  run  the  shoulder  seam  to 
within  -|  in.  of  the  center  of  back,  in  which  case  the  center  of  the  back  would  be  the  highest  point.  As  backs  are 
cut,  the  sides  are  the  highest  point  on  the  flat  table,  but  when  on  the  body  the  center  of  back  is  the  highest  point, 
and  we  may  just  as  well  say  that  the  top  and  center  of  back  are  the  highest  points,  that  this  is  the  starting  point, 
and  that  from  this  point  the  whole  neckhole  is  thrown  forward  and  downward,  where  it  forms  in  a  complete  circle 
around  the  neck. 

I  am  writing  here  about  the  neckhole  proper,  and  not  of  the  length  of  the  back  over  the  blade  ;  and  the 
above  explanations  are  made  to  show  that  the  so-called  front  shoulder  point  is  anywhere  we  please  to  locate  the 
shoulder  seam,  and  again,  T  want  to  show  that  a  straight  back,  or  a  straight  neck  behind,  requires  the  top  and 
center  of  back  higher  than  a  neck  which  leans  forward. 

Mr.  J.  B.  West,  in  his  "  Grniiil  Edlfion,'"  page  "W,  claims  that  the  princi|)le  alteration  from  a  normal  ti>  a 
stooping  form  consists  in  raising  the  center  of  the  toj)  of  back  (somewhere  up  to  line  A.)  I  certainly  will  not 
dispute  the  merits  of  Mr.  West,  but  I  must  say  that,  like  all  niortals,he  made  mistakes,  and  the  above  is  a  "(Iniinl 
Midtike"  especially  when  we  read  on  jiage  •^,  that  the  problem  he  has  woi-ked  on  for  fifteen  years  is  now  solved, 
and  complete,  and  will  stand  without  inqimveraent,  or  altei-ation,  as  long  as  there  is  no  change  in  the  construction 
of  the  human  form. 

About  thirty  years  have  passed,  au<l  the  Inimau  form  has  not  changed,  and  still  I  claim,  that  the  al)Ove 
alteration  must  be  made  in  just  a  contrary  way;  that  is,  that  tiie  circle  foi'  the  neckhole  over  the  back  must  be 
more  complete  toward  the  center  of  back  for  a  ])erson  who  droj)s  his   neck   downward   and   forward,   and  that  the 
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erect  form  or  the  straight  form  ou  the  back  of  neck  requires  the  circle  straightened  over  the  center  of  back,  and 
will  here  repeat,  that  ou  the  angle  of  135  deg.  a  neckhole  can  be  cut  and  fitted  with  a  complete  circle  as  seen  in 
Dia.  XI  and  XII.  That  part  of  the  circle  which  passes  through  the  back,  say  2i  in.  wide,  sinks  about  ^  at  the 
center  of  hack,  and  this  part  must  be  straighter  behind  for  a  straighter  neck,  and  may  be  made  entirely 
straight  for  extremely  straight  backs. 

Quite  straight  backs  are  usually  long  necks,  and  for  such  the  center  of  l)ack  must  be  raised,  whereas 
a  short  straight  neck  would  require  the  sides  lowered.  How  much  more  or  less  all  this  may  l)e,  must 
depend  upon  the  judgment  of  the  cutter,,  and  as  the  whole  thing  turns  within  five-eighths  of  a  number,  a  cutter 
cannot  go  far  out  of  the  way  ;  but  he  should  observe  that  a  collar  one  half  or  even  one  quarter  inch  lower  behind 
than  at  the  sides,  is  a  spoiled  collar,  and  that  a  collar  which  is  too  high  is  easily  cut  down,  but  when  it  is  too  low 
it  is  hard  to  bring  it  up,  unless  there  are  outlets. 

Some  cutters  may  say  that  I  am  mentioning  things  which  will  do  tliem  no  gootl,  because  they  cannot  go  into 
all  the  details.  This  I  admit,  but  others  again  will  be  glad  to  have  a  thing  figured  down,  so  that  they  need  not 
bother  their  heads  about  it.  But  to  illustrate :  Let  us  suppose  we  have  before  us  a  round  wooden  pole  5  in.  in 
diameter,  representing  the  neck  of  a  man.  If  we  cut  it  straight  through  we  can  fit  a  collar  to  it  with  a  square 
piece  of  cloth  or  paper.  Such  a  square  piece  fits  to  the  circumference  of  a  pole,  if  wound  around  on  horizontal 
lines.  Next,  let  us  suppose  that  we  cut  one  end  down,  about  3  in.,  representing  the  forward  and  downward  slope 
of  the  neck,  and  we  find  that  a  straight  piece  will  not  fit  that  slope,  but  must  be  hollowed  out.  Now,  if  we  build 
shoulders  to  it,  and  a  chest  and  .shoulder  blades,  in  fact  take  the  form  of  a  ])erson  for  our  model,  we  find  that  the 
neckhole  of  a  garment  goes  around  the  top  of  a  body  sloping  upward  from  all  sides,  though  irregularly,  but  that  a 
complete  circle  from  the  point  of  the  angle  of  1:55  deg.  will  fit  the  neck  after  45  deg.  have  been  taken  out  from 
its  center,  all  of  which  will  form  an  irregular  circle  or  curve,  while  in  any  shape  on  the  flat  table  ;  but  will  form  an 
almost  complete  ('ircle  when  sewed  together  and  placed  on  the  body.  The  neck  itself  is  almost  a  (wraplete  circle, 
and  the  point  of  the  angle  of  135  deg.  must  be  considered  as  the  ce^iter  of  the  neck,  which  is  round,  but  to  which 
cloth  must  be  brought  by  irregular  approaches.  Now  if  we  find  a  straight  neck  behind,  with  hardly  any  incline 
from  the  back  forwanl,  the  garment  must  run  straight  up,  too,  and  the  circle  for  the  neckhole  must  be  straightened 
as  far  as  the  back  goes  ;  but  if  the  neck  slopes  forward,  the  garment  mu.*t  turn  forward  also,  and  the  edge  of  the 
circle  over  the  back  must  form  a  more  complete  i)art  of  a  circle. 

But  I  must  nudu'  another  illustration  :  Take  a  piece  of  stifi  paper,  and  cut  out  of  it  a  half  circle  of  say  4^  in. 
whole  diameter,  representing  the  neck  of  a  36  breast  measure,  or  thereabouts.  Take  that  circle  and  fit  it  to  the 
neck  of  a  man  on  horizontal  lines,  and  the  circle  will  fit  the  neck  no  nuvtter  where  you  apply  it.  Next  try  to  fit 
it  to  the  neck  Ihnn  the  side,  but  on  the  slojic  of  the  shoulders,  and  the  circle  will  be  too  round  for  the  neck. 
Again,  try  to  fit  it  from  the  slope  of  the  back,  and  the  difterence  between  neck  and  circle  will  be  still  greater. 
Ne-xt,  take  a  stove-pipe  of  4|  in.  diameter  and  try  to  fit  it  on  that,  and  on  perpendicular  lines,  and  you  will  find 
that  the  circle  cannot  be  used  at  all,  but  that  a  square  piece  must  l)c  u.sed  for  that.  If  the  neck  were  as  wide  as 
the  shoulders,  and  the  chest  and  the  blades,  that  is,  if  ihe  body  would  run  straight  up  from  these  points,  then  the 
top  edge  could  be  fitted  with  nothing  else  but  a  square  piece  of  cloth. 

After  all,  the  alxive  pros  and  cons  let  me  say  that  if  Dia.  II  is  used  for  the  stooping  form,  place  height  of 
back  ^  to  :f  higher,  and  reduce  the  back  of  the  sidepiece  i  to  ^  more,  at  the  waist,  and  that  is  about 
the  best  alteration  which  will  result  from  ihe  description  of  the  stooping  form.  Contrary  :  Placing  height 
of  back  lit  14^,  and  giving  i  to  |  more  spring  at  the  waist  will  give  a  good  proportion  for  the  erect  form.  As  to 
the  difference  of  1}  numbers  more  or  less  back  length  over  the  blade,  between  the  stooping  and  erect  form,  each 
cutter  must  judge  for  himself,  for  it  cannot  be  measured  on  the  human  form. 

Short  persons  with  short  necks  and  very  flat  shoulder  blades,  may  be  fitted  with  a  height  of  back  of  14^  above 
line  !l,  and  top  of  back  at  3|  and  side  of  neck  at  4.  (See  Odd  Forms  I.)  Erect  forms  who  throw  their  arms  back- 
ward can  be  fitted  by  using  a  pattern  one  or  two  sizes  too  small,  and  by  allowing  the  difierence  of  i  to  1  inch,  as  the 
case  may  be,  on  the  front  of  the  breast.  If  a  cutter  will  put  a  coat,  say  two  sizes  too  small  on  such  a  form,  he  will 
find  that  the  back,  the  shoulders  and  the  armhole  fit,  but  that  the  front  of  breast  is  too  small,  and  the  extra  size 
must  be  allowed  there.      This  rule  will  work  both  ways,  and  the  contrary  may  be  applied  for  stooping  forms. 
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DURING  the  summer  of  1<S91,  I  reviewed  such  patterns  which  I  had  preserved  for  several  years  back,  and 
I  knew  that  they  were  good.    I  laid  them  out  like  Dia.  II,  IV,  VIII,  Villa  and  X,  and  they  came  as  near 
together  as  could  be  expected,  at  least  they  came  near  enough  so  that  a  slight  difference  would  make  no 
difference  in  the  fit,  and  I  think  I  can  give  some  valuable  information  if  I  give  descriptions  of  some  odd 
shaped  garments,  just  as  I  found  them. 

I.— CUTAWAY    FROCK    COAT. 

MODEL  :     DIA.   II. 

Breast,  40  ;  Waist,  40  ;  Hip,  41^ ;  Seat,  40  ;  Length  of  legs,  30.  The  seat  measure  and  the  length  of  legs 
are  noted  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  better  impression  of  the  form.  Form  :  Erect — square  shoulders —  short 
neck — height  of  back  above  line  9  is  14^ — top  of  back,  3J —  side  of  neck,  4 — bottom  of  armhole,  f  above  11:J^. 
No  gore  under  the  arm,  but  a  spring  of  ^  inch  at  line  ISJ,  on  which  line  is  also  the  waist  length  of  the  back.  The 
waist  seam  drops  If  in  front ;  is  even  in  front  and  side,  but  laps  f  over  the  gore  in  the  forepart,  which  is  ^  inch, 
running  up  to  line  15.  Front :  Quaker  Cutaway,  with  no  lapel — standing  collar — front  of  neck  at  3| — notch 
in  center  of  15  deg. — for  the  button  hole  side  allow  f  in  front  of  base,  and  for  the  button  side  ^  more.  In  front 
of  line  9,  allow  J  for  both  sides  and  meet  base  again  in  front  of  11|^.  At  15  go  forward  3^ — at  20,  2^.  Meet 
plumb  base  at  26J  and  go  back  3  at  line  32i.  Drop  bottom  of  skirt  J  at  the  base.  Shoulder  laps  f  at  the  neck 
and  ^  toward  the  blade.     Gore  between  the  back  and  sidepiece  :    ^  at  the  armhole — meet  at  lOi — ^  at  11 J — 

at  25 — ^  at  30.      Center  of  back  is  hollowed  out  f  at  17^, 


I  at  14^  on  back— If  at  15— If  at  18]— IJ  at  20- 
and  at  line  30  the  finished  hook  is  1 J  out. 

II.     FROCK  COAT. 

Breast,  36;  waist,  31 ;  seat,  36.  Form:  Erect — square  shoulders — full  breast — very  hollow  back,  which 
causes  the  shoulder  blade  to  appear  pretty  prominent — waist  diameter  very  small  from  side  to  side.  This  is  a  form 
which  mostly  has  its  coat  back  too  long  or  to(j  wide,  and  requires  quite  a  close  breast  measure,  or  a  small  square 
and  a  full  breast.  An  apparently  long  coat  back  behind  the  arm  is  caused  when  the  seat  has  not  enough  spring. 
Model:  Dia.  II.  Square  of  17i.  The  height  of  back  above  line  9  over  the  front  is  15  numbers — toj)  of  back  3^ 
— side  of  neck  4.  The  shoulder  seam  is  even  at  both  neck  and  annliolc,  but  toward  the  blade  there  is  a  lap  of  -J- 
inch,  and  which  seam  is  for  the  square  shoulder.  Under-ariii  gore:  ^  at  line  15 — |  at  17-| — 1  at  line  18f,  which 
is  the  length  for  the  waist  on  the  back — |  at  20.  For  the  contracted  waist  length  behind,  the  top  of  skirt,  and 
the  bottom  of  the  back  sidepiece  seam  is  even,  but  lap  §  at  the  underarm  gore — 1  at  the  plumb  line  base — f  in 
front.  The  bottom  of  the  sidepiece  is  ^  higher  behind,  but  when  the  coat  is  on,  the  run  of  the  waist  seam  is  even, 
on  the  erect  form.  At  the  waist  the  forepart  has  a  gon'e  of  1^  starting  at  line  15.  The  front  of  breast  is  1^  in 
front  of  9 — meets  the  front  angle  in  front  of  line  15 — and  strikes  the  base  at  32  for  a  cutaway.  Spring  center  of 
back  out  from  line  15  :  ^  at  20 — 1  at  25 — If  at  30,  and  then  allow  1  in.  for  the  hook.  Gore  between  sidepiece 
and  back  :  J  at  the  armhole — meets  at  lOi  on  back — |  at  11:|  over  the  front — 1|  at  15  on  back — H  at  15  over 
the  front— 1 J  at  17i— §  at  20— f  at  25— J  at  30. 

III.— FROCK  COAT. 

Breast,  34,  close  measure;  waist,  30;  seat,  34^;  length  of  legs,  29.  Form:  Erect — long  neck — flat  shoulder 
blades--all  normal  cut  coats  fall  away  from  his  neck — are  too  long  and  too  wide  in  the  back  and  too  small  in  the 
breast.  Model :  Dia.  II — the  square  was  made  17| — top  of  back  2| — side  of  neck  3 — shoulders  lap  -J  at  the  neck 
and  h  toward  the  blade — height  of  back  above  line  9,  14^  numbers.  Gore  between  back  and  sidepiece :  f  at 
armhole — meets  at  line  11 — ^  at  line  9  and  14^ — '^  at  15 — 1  at  17^ — |  at  20 — meet  again  at  25  to  30 — ^  at  35, 
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Spring  back  from  15 — allow  f  at  25^1J  at  oO — and  allow  for  the  hook.  The  front  is  straight — single-breasted — 
the  lapel  is  3  in  front  of  the  base  on  top — 3|  in  front  of  11|^ — meets  the  front  angle  at  15i — thence  parallel  with 
the  plumb  base.  The  waist  seam  is  even  at  the  underarm  cut — skirt  and  front  laps  1  at  line  20,  running  so 
forward.  Bottom  of  skirt  sinks  h  in  front.  The  vest  had  J  lap  at  the  shoulder  seam  toward  the  neck  and  top  of 
back  was  placed  at  3^,  and  had  a  spring  of  1  ^  at  the  center  of  back  at  line  20.  The  vest  was  cut  size  33,  and  J 
inch  allowed  in  front  of  the  breast,  which  accounts  for  the  small  square  and  the  full  breast. 

IV.     MODEI/  :    DIA.  II. 

Breast,  35;  waist,  33;  seat,  35.  Form:  A  combination  of  stooping  and  erect — neck  bends  forward — arms 
thrown  backward — shoulders  thrown  up  and  square — very  hollow  at  the  back  of  the  waist  but  erect  there — 
shoulder  blades  prominent — seat  shows  very  little  at  the  back — front  of  waist  and  front  of  thigh  thrown  forward — 
top  of  back  3^ — side  of  neck  3^ — shoulder  laps  |  at  the  neck — |  toward  the  blade.  Side  of  shoulder  9J  at  60 
deg.  Height  of  back  above  line  9  is  15|.  Underarm  gore,  |  on  line  9 — i  at  line  15 — 1  at  17i — |  at  20.  Gore 
between  the  back  and  sidepiece:  ^  at  the  armhole — meet  at  IH  on  the  back — i  at  11| — j  at  15| — 1  at  15  over 
the  front — 1§  at  17^ — 1:|^  at  20 — h  at  25 — J  at  30 — J  at  35.  The  forepart  has  a  gore  of  ^  at  the  waist  seam,  and 
the  same  gore  between  the  skirt  and  forepart  in  front.  Center  of  back  :  From  15§  upward  allow  ^  outside  of  the 
base,  and  come  even  again  on  top — from  15f  downward  go  inward  of  the  base  |-  at  17i — meet  again  at  22 — go 
out  f  at  30 — I  at  35  for  the  center  and  allow  for  the  hook,  etc.  Front:  In  front  of  9  allow  1 — meet  front  edge 
and  front  angle  at  14 — go  out  3^  at  20 — H  at  30 — meet  at  35.  Sink  front  of  skirt  f ,  and  no  lap  between  skirt 
and  forepart  at  the  waist  seam  except  to  straighten  the  forepart  over  the  gore. 

V.-I,ARGE-WAISTED  SACK  COAT. 

model:   DIA.  villa. 
Breast,  43;   waist,  46;  hip,  46;  seat,  44;  length  of  pants,  32  inches.     Form:  Large  all  around — prominent 
shoulder  blades — square  shoulders — arms  thrown  back— neck  rather  short — head  and  front  of  waist  bent  forward 

sides  of  waist  full — all  normal  cut  coats  are  too  high  in  the  neck  for  this  form.     Square  of  18J,  which  is  small 

but  good.  Top  of  back  at  o§ — side  of  neck  3|.  Shoulder  seam  laps  h  at  the  neck  and  |  toward  the  blade — at 
60  deg.,  9.  Height  of  back  above  line  9  over  the  forepart,  12i.  Underarm  cut,  1,  and  stretched  up  h.  Side 
seam:  even  at  the  armhole,  and  down  to  11^— f  at  15 — IJ  at  17^ — Hat  20 — |  at  25 — f  at  30.  Center  of  back: 
From  line  17Jf  spring  out  f  at  line  25.  Front:  In  front  of  point  9  give  IJ — meet  the  front  edge  at  the  front 
angle  at  20 — go  out  5  at  25  and  4  at  30 — which  will  give  n  pretty  straight  front,  but  runs  a  trifle  backward  at 
the  bottom.  On  top  of  lapel  allow  H  in  front  of  the  front  angle  and  cut  a  gore  of  i  under  the  lapel  and  in  the 
center  of  the  angle  of  15  deg.  At  the  bottom  sink  the  front  J  at  the  base.  Notice  that  the  proportions  are  all 
small  over  the  breast  line,  but  full  in  front,  and  also  full  at  the   side  of   waist,   and   will   make  a  good  coat  for 

that  size. 

VI.-MODEI<:    BIA    Villa. 

The  breast  size  is  the  same  as  the  preceding  description,  but  the  waist  and  hiji  are  comparatively  small. 
Breast,  43  ;  waist,  41  ;  hip,  431.  Form  very  erect  and  hollow  in  the  back  of  waist — shoulders  square — arms 
thrown  back,  requiring  a  small  square  for  the  back,  and  a  full  breast.  Square  of  \X\ — under  arm  gore  f  at  11;|^ 
and  stretched  up  % — height  of  back  above  line  9  is  12  j — top  of  back  is  at  3i;  and  side  of  neck  3| — shoulder  seam 
laps  f  at  the  neck — side  of  shoulders,  9 — gore  between  side  and  back:    even   at   armhole — even  at   11| — 1}  at 

15 l|  at  17i — 2  at  20 — 1^^  at  25  and  28.      Center  of  back  spring  :    -j  at  line  25,  starting  at  Hi — cutaway  front. 

Allow  1  in  front  of  9 — meet  front  edge  and  front  angle  at  15 — ^  in  front  of  20—2^  at  25— meet  at  28. 

VII.     A   VEST   FOR   A   I^ARGE   WAIST. 

Breast,  45  ;  waist,  48 ;  hip,  48  ;  seat,  4(i.  Dia.  IV  as  the  model.  Breast  measure  taken  over  the  shirt. 
The  under  arm  cut  is  h  inch  at  the  hollow  of  waist,  but  both  back  and  front  meet  below  and  above.  This  i  inch 
is  simply  to  give  form  to  the  seams.  Top  of  tiack  is  4] — side  of  neck  4  for  top  of  collar  band — bottom  of  neck 
band  5:^.  Side  of  shoulders  at  60  deg.,  9}— shoulder  seam  even,  but  ^  inch  spring  at  the  neck  may  be  good. 
Center  of  back  is  on  the  line  and  spring  of  A  at  the  bottom— height  of  back,  14].  From  the  point  of  the  angle  of 
135  deg.  go  down  7  numbers  for  the  front  edge  of  the  vest  and  go  forward  a  ]:  at  line  9 — 1^  at  line  15 — 1^  at 
17.     Cut  a  small  gore  in  the  forepart,  below  the  pocket,  in  order  to  make  the  front  to  conform  to  the  oval  form  of 
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the  body.  The  deseriptinn  of  this  vest  and  Dia.  XX  will  fit  the  same  person.  This  vest,  made  up  and  placed  on 
a  person  of  'Mi  breast  and  32  waist  measure,  will  fit  at  the  shoulders,  and  if  it  is  left  to  hang  alone,  will  simply  be 
too  large  all  around  the  breast  and  around  the  waist,  but  hangs  good.  There  is  one  peculiar  feature  in  this  or  all 
large  vests  cut  according  to  this  work,  which  should  be  considered.  You  can  draw  all  surplus  cloth  together 
behind,  or  in  front,  or  at  the  side,  or  you  may  pin  it  up  even  all  around,  and  the  fit  of  the  shoulders  will  remain. 
For  this  reason,  vests  one  size  too  large  will  fit  the  same,  and  are  better  than  if  one  size  too  small.  Cut  all  vests 
^  waist  and  2^  inches  at  the  waist  line,  and  pay  little  attention  to  the  hip  line,  as  long  as  the  sides  have  an  opening 
over  the  hips.  If  no  opening  is  left  there  the  hip  line  must  also  receive  h  hip  and  2^  inches.  Allow  all  extra 
waist  proportion,  by  allowing  one  half  of  it  in  front  and  one  half  at  the  side  of  the  back.  Any  other  surplus 
width,  which  may  be  desired  may  be  allowed  at  the  center  of  the  back,  where  it  may  be  buckled  up  smooth. 

"VIII.— Frock  Coat  for  a  Very  Stooping  Form,  and  with  Very  Round  Shoulder  Blades. 

mojjel:  DIA.  II. 
Very  hollow  breast — front  of  waist  and  back  of  waist  very  erect — square  of  IS — front  of  armhole  f  in  front 
of  45  deg.,  where  armhole  and  sleeve  meet  at  lOJ — back  sleeve  seam  laps  f  at  line  8 — top  of  back  at  3 — side  of 
neck  at  3i — height  of  back  above  line  9,  15J — width  of  back  at  9i,  7f.  Centre  of  back  is  hollowed  out  jf  at  the 
hollow  of  the  waist,  meets  base  at  22  and  at  line  35  the  edge  for  the  finished  hook  is  1 J  outside.  Gore  between 
the  side  and  back  :  |  at  the  armhole — |  at  15|— 1 J  at  15— U  at  17i— If  at  20—1  at  25—1  at  30.  Underarm 
cut:  I  at  15 — J  at  17i — |  at  19^.  The  shoulder  seam  laps  f  at  the  neck  and  |  at  the  blade.  Front  edge  :  If 
in  front  of  3 — 1^  in  front  of  9 — meet  at  14 — 3^  at  20 — 2^  at  30 — 1  at  35.  No  gore  in  breast,  but  |  gore  in  the 
front  waist  seam.     Drop  front  skirt  |  at  the  base. 

IX.-FAT    MEN'S    OVERCOAT. 

Breast,  52;  waist,  60.  Form,  very  erect;  front  of  waist  band  forward  and  abdomen  very  large  and  round. 
The  shoulders  are  normal,  and  the  shoulder  seam  have  the  same  spring  as  Dia.  X.  The  model  is  Dia.  X.  The 
square  is  19}  numbers,  and  1}  numbers  are  cut  out  as  a  gore  under  the  arm,  and  the  sidepiece  stretched  ujjward  J. 
The  large  square  and  the  large  gore  under  the  arm,  throw  extra  waist  proportion  into  the  center  of  the  forepart. 
Neck  from  135  deg. — top  of  back  3g — side  of  back  3f — at  60  deg.  3J — base  3J — armhole  from  135  deg. :  front 
sleeve  nick  at  10  J — at  60  deg.  8^ — at  45  deg.  or  top  square  9  J— width  of  back  at  8  is  6  J — bottom  of  armhole  is  f 
above  line  llj,  and  the  front  sleeve  base  is  forward  two  seams.  The  front  of  armhole  is  on  45  deg.  Center  of 
back:  height  of  back  above  line  9  is  12i  numbers — from  line  15  spring  out  IJ  at  25.  Center  of  front  from  the 
plumb  line  base:  top  f — ^  gore,  f  to  edge — at  11},  4f — at  20,  6— at  30,  6— drop  front  of  bottom  1,  and  set  the 
buttons  back  from  the  edge  about  2h  inches. 

Now,  while  I  am  describing  "  (Ml  Formx,"  which  in  reality  are  not  odd  at  all,  only  a  trifle  difl^erent  from  the 
so-called  normal  form,  it  may  be  well,  to  point  out  another  fact:  For  coats  and  vests  all  large-waisted  forms 
require  either  a  proportionately  smaller  scale  with  extra  allowance  in  front  of  the  breast,  or  if  the  measure  and  the 
scale  are  used  the  same  as  on  a  small-waisted  form,  the  S([uare  must  be  made  smaller,  and  the  front  must  be  that 
much  larger. 

It  is  the  same  on  the  full-breasted  and  on  the  erect  forms,  and  the  description  of  Forms  V  and  VI,  as  well  as 
Dia.  VIII  a,  with  their  different  squares  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  give  a  general  idea  of  what  is  to  be  taken  off 
behind  in  the  square,  and  what  is  to  be  allowed  in  front.  Large-waisted  persons  have  mostly  erect  forms  even  if 
they  should  have  prominent  shoulder  blades,  or  throw  their  necks  down  in  front.  At  the  hollow  of  waist  they 
may  be  considered  erect  and  mostly  throw  their  arras  backward,  and  all  such  forms  require  a  smaller  square  and  a 
larger  breast.  The  best  way  to  measure  is  this  :  Take  all  measures  even  and  close,  and  reduce  the  square,  and 
enlarge  the  breast  according  to  the  above  description,  and  according  to  your  judgment,  and  remember,  that  ^  inch 
more,  or  h  inch  less  in  the  breast,  or  in  the  square,  may  be  considered  the  outside  limit,  and  that  }  inch  goes  a 
good  ways. 

In  regard  to  the  amount,  you  better  learn  to  depend  upon  your  judgment,  for  if  that  should  be  ever  so  poor, 
it  will  be  better  than  a  so-called  proof  or  balance  measure,  from  the  center  of  back  forward.  That  measure,  even 
if  taken  with  the  utmost  care,  will  mostly  depend  upon  the  coat  which  the  pers3n  wears,  and  not  upon  the  body, 
which  is  to  be  fitted. 


I  rxnmrmiiiixrr 
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I     OW  slioulflers  and   lung   nei'ks  are  the  same.     Dia.  IX  shows  the  correct  alteration  for  such  forms  as  well  as 
I  for  the  stooping  form.     The  hody  between  the  arm  and  neck  becomes  longer  than  usual,  and  consequently 

X  the  coat  must  be  lengthened  on  each  back  and  front  alike.  Attempting  to  cut  the  shoulders  lower  at  the 
^^  arm  will  never  lift  the  coat  up  to  the  neck.  If  that  alteration  is  correctly  made  no  other  portion  is  to  be 
altered.  All  allowance  for  a  longer  neck  should  be  given  sparingly,  as  ^  in.  on  each  back  and  each  front  goes  a 
great  ways ;  only  extremes  may  require  more,  and  from  f  to  ^  in.  may  be  called  correct  for  the  average  long  neck. 
The  front  of  the  neck  hole  should  not  be  raised  on  a  long  neck,  for  the  very  length  of  neck  requires  extra  depth 
there.  Addition  for  a  longer  neck  should  be  started  at  the  middle  of  the  shoulder  seam,  as  indicated  by  dotted 
lines  in  Dia.  IX. 

Raising  the  side  of  the  back  up  higher  requires  the  center  of  the  back  higher  also,  all  of  which  may  be  run 
out  to  nothing  at  the  sleeve  base.  Adding  say  ^  in.  to  the  top  of  the  neck  will  make  the  shoulder  look  broader, 
that  is,  the  shoulder  on  top  of  the  slope  will  contain  more  space  from  arm  to  neck,  though  the  diameter  of  the 
shoulders  from  side  to  side  may  not  be  any  larger.  The  armhole  must  be  considered  the  same  for  all  long  or  short 
necks,  and  the  changes  must  be  made  upward,  and  above  the  armhole,  as  shown  in'Dia.  IX,  and  if  that  is  correct, 
the  so-called  "front  shoulder  point"  exists  in  the  imagination  of  each  individual  cutter  only. 

If  the  shoulders  and  the  neck  of  all  men  were  formed  the  same,  there  would  be  very  little  trouble  to  fit  coats. 
But  the  longer,  or  shorter,  or  forwanl  or  backward  leaning  neck  play  smash  with  the  fitting  points.  All  kinds  of  imagin- 
ary proof  measures  have  been  inventeil,  but  they  all  will  prove  that  they  are  not  proof,  unless  the  measure  is  a  straight 
one,  either  horizontal,  or  perpendicular,  or  parallel.  The  proof  measure,  as  shown  in  Fig.  I,  and  which  consists  of 
the  application  of  the  angle  of  l."!5  deg.,  is  a  new  measure,  of  my  own  invention,  and  it  will  do  away  with  all  the 
so-called  long  or  short  balance  measures  which  have  been  used  for  the  last  century. 

When  I  say  give  so  and  so  much  more  for  a  long  neck,  I  mean  so  much  more  than  what  is  shown  in  Dia.  II, 
all  of  which  may  be  divided  between  the  forepart  and  the  back,  but  so  that  the  top  of  back  is  never  less  than  2^  in. 
wide.  I  will  repeat  here  that  a  long  neck  not  only  requires  the  shoulder  straps  longer,  but  the  top  and  the  side  of 
the  back  must  be  cut  closer  toward  the  center,  gradually  running  out  at  the  front.  If  the  shoulder  seam  has  1  in. 
spring,  that  is,  -|  to  f  more  than  Dia.  II,  the  top  of  back  may  be  placed  at  2^  and  the  side  of  neck  at  3,  and  this 
will  make  a  good  proportion  for  the  average  long  neck.  So  far  I  have  found  in  my  practice,  that  very  few  cases 
require  more.  The  worst  case  I  ever  found  was  fitted  with  1§  spring  allowed  on  the  forepart,  with  top  of  back  at 
2^  and  side  of  neck  at  2|,  and  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  shoulder  which  requires  more.  In  all  cases  the 
collar  must  be  sewed  on  easy,  on  each  ".<iV/p  af  tlic  nerlc,"  not  behind. 

But  here  I  will  give  another  idea  of  fitting  a  long  and  straight  neck  :  At  the  center  of  the  back  and  from  the 
back  sleeve  base  upward,  go  outside  of  the  base  and  allow  say  i  in.  "r.vtni,"  and  at  the  same  time  allow  i  in.  on 
top  of  back  and  at  the  side  of  neck.  The  i  inch  extra  allowance  on  the  back  may  again  be  reduced  from  the  front 
of  neck  downward,  but  this  is  of  little  conse(iuence,  for  if  not  cut  ofi,  the  lapel  and  the  breast  will  simply  be  that  much 
larger,  which  is  mostlj'  a  "goofl  fiiidt"  for  such  a  coat,  and  may  often  be  quite  necessary,  as  all  such  forms  are 
mostly  full  breasted.  If  for  any  cause,  the  top  of  back  and  side  of  neck  are  placed  closer  toward  the  center,  do  not 
drop  the  front  of  the  neck  hole,  because  the  extra  spring  at  the  shoulder  seam  will  produce  all  extra  length 
required. 

The  low  and  the  high  shoulders  may  l)e  considered  very  indefinite  terms,  and  a  cutter  must  learn  to  use  his 
judgment  as  to  what  each  particular  customer  re<juire8,  but  for  the  reason  that  Dia.  II  will  fit  at  least  49  out  of  50 
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persons,  all  changes  must  be  made  with  great  caution,  because  the  actual  shoulder  is  not  to  be  fitted  at  all,  and  if 
anybody  attempts  to  do  this,  he  must  cut  low  shoulders  for  most  all,  and  the  majority  he  will  have  to  alter,  more 
or  less. 

About  a  year  ago,  while  at  church  on  a  Sunday,  I  noticed  a  man  who  sat  in  front  of  me  ;  he  wears  different 
coats  according  to  the  weather.  Two  of  such  coats  fit  him  as  good  as  any  can  be  made,  but  one  coat  makes  him 
low  shouldered  while  the  other  gives  him  the  appearance  of  a  square  shoulder.  The  square  shoulder  coat  don't  fit 
as  close  around  the  arm  as  the  one  with  tbe  low  shoulder,  but  the  square  shoulder  hangs  good,  sleeve  included,  and 
no  one  will  ask  anything  better.  Any  cutter  can  satisfy  himself  on  that  point  by  trying  on  different  good  fitting 
coats,  on  the  same  jierson,  and  by  doing  so  ho  will  soon  find  that  a  solid  measure  around  the  arm  and  shoulder,  or 
a  so-called  "Balance  Measure,"  is  one  of  the  greatest  delusions  the  Nineteenth  century  has  brought  forth,  in  so  far 
as  fitting  garments  is  concerned. 

But  I  must  point  to  another  reason  why  a  coat  can  be  fitted  to  the  same  person  with  either  a  square  or  a 
sloping  shoulder.  A  coat  cut  too  high  up  at  the  back  and  at  the  side  of  the  neck  will  have  the  appearance  of  a 
lower  shoulder,  because  the  coat  starts  higher  up.  At  the  present  time  the  style  for  the  shoulders  is  toward  a 
square  shoulder,  and  I  think  that  will  be  the  style  for  some  time  to  come.  Looking  back  to  continental  styles  and 
pictures,  we  find  all  coats  high  up  at  the  back  and  at  the  side  of  the  neck,  and  consequently  all  are  represented  as 
low  shoulders. 

In  fitting  clothing  according  to  the  present  style,  a  cutter  must  see,  though  he  is  compelled  to  cut  a  coat  for  a 
long  neck  higher  than  usual,  that  it  gets  not  too  high,  but  as  low  as  possible  for  that  purpose,  and  cutters  who  are 
not  above  trying  on  will  often  find  it  to  advantage  to  change  the  height  of  the  collar  a  trifle,  thought  the  fit  may  be 
the  same  for  all.  This  is  another  point  which  cannot  be  learned  by  rules,  or  from  books,  or  in  cutting  schools,  but 
must  be  acquired  by  practice,  after  a  cutter's  mind  ha.r  been  directed  to  it,  and  his  mind  must  be  clear  always,  and 
never  be  benumbed  by  whisky,  or  by  tobacco,  nor  by  fast  women. 


^_ 
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£XTRA   gQUARE   gHOULDERS. 

^^\EAL  square  shoulders  are  seldniu  to  be  fouml  unless  the  form  is  classed  among  the  humpbacks,  when  the 

1^^     shoulders  may  even  be  higher  at  the  arm  than  at  the  neck.      By  the  term  "Square  Shoulders"  is  usually 

1.  \       understood  to  be  squarer  shoulders  than  are  ordinarily  found.      But  right  here  let  me  say,  that  as  long  as 

V     the  shoulders  are  cut  on  the  angle  of  135  deg.  there  is  not  much  danger  of  getting  them   too  low  or  too 

square  for  almost  anyone,  for  the  reason  that  coats  are  not  to  be  cut  skin-tight  at  the  armhole.     The  armhole  must 

be  larger  than  the  body  all  around,  and  no  coat  feels  agreeable  or  looks  well  if  the  armhole  is  tight-fitting  on  the 

top  of  the  arm  or  at  the  shoulder  seam. 

The  shoulders  should  fit  at  the  neck,  but  not  tight.  They  should  hang  and  balance  themselves  between  the 
arm  and  the  neck,  where  neither  the  movement  of  the  neck  nor  that  of  the  arms  interferes  with  the  coat.  At  the 
arm,  the  shoulders  of  a  well-fitting  coat  should  be  loose,  and  as  long  as  the  sleeve  fits  so  that  it  will  not  drag  the 
armhole  out  of  place  such  looseness  will  remain  there,  forming  a  square  shoulder.  ^ 

A  shoulder  that  appears  flat  (m  the  top,  an<l  breaks  behind  or  in  front,  will  always  set  better  when  the  sleeves 
are  out,  because  the  sleeve-head  is  too  short,  pulling  the  shoulder  downward,  and  it  must  make  a  break  either  in 
front  or  back  of  the  arm  ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  tliat  whenever  they  try  on  coats  the  journeyman  is  required  to 
baste  in  one  or  both  sleeves.  For  this  reason,  I  claim  the  sleeve  system,  as  laid  down  in  this  work,  is  far  superior 
to  any  other.  To  fit  the  shoulders  and  the  sleeves  together  is  really  a  question  of  how  not  to  fit  the  body  of  a 
person,  and  still,  produce  a  garment  which  will  take  the  eye  of  the  public.  A  tight-fitting  shoulder  at  the  arm, 
and  a  tight-fitting  waist  in  the  back,  are  not  the  present  conception  of  fit,  or  of  style,  for  men's  garments,  and  in 
all  probability  never  will  be. 

The  shoulders  are  based  upon  a  slope  of  22?^  deg.,  not  because  they  slope  just  that  much,  for  they  may  be  22 
or  23  deg.,  or  anything  near  that,  but  that  is  a  good  average  ;  and  22.V  deg.  is  the  fourth  part  of  a  square,  and  is 
an  even  division  of  a  scjuare,  and  a  known  quantity. 

I  will  here  say:  Extra  square  shoulders  are  seldom  foun<l  which  cannot  be  fitted  by  Dia.  II,  by  simply 
cutting  the  spring  between  the  shoulder  seam  }  less  at  the  neck  and  placing  the  top  of  the  back  and  the  si<le  of 
the  neck  say  J  to  f  of  a  number  lower,  while  the  armhole  remains  as  it  is,  including  the  sleeve.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  the  lower,  or  the  higher  shoulders,  can  be  fitted  by  making  the  change  at  the  armhole,  but  in 
either  case  the  whole  armhole  and  the  whole  sleeve,  as  well  as  the  waist,  requires  a  re-adjustment.  But  I  do  not 
want  to  earn  glory  by  giving  a  description  of  it. 
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gCIENTIFIC   QALCULATION-S 

IN    THE   gQUARE   AND    QIRCLE. 


(SEE   DIAS.   XI   AND   XII. 
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HESE  are  not  giveu  for  practical  cutting,  but  are  given  as  an  example  of  scientific  calculation  in  garment 
cutting.  Although  they  are  quite  plain  they  may  be  called  scientific  conunilrums,  because  the  present 
generation  of  cutters  knows  nothing  about  them. 


SCIENTIFIC   CONUNDRUM    IN   THE   SQUARE. 

Mark  a  square  of  any  unknown  surface  ;  divide  one  side  into  20  equal  parts,  each  part  of  which  is  a  unit,  or 
one  number  of  the  scale  ;  use  said  20  parts  as  a  scale,  representing  the  half  breast  circumference,  and  2}?  inches  ; 
with  this  scale  make  a  diagram  or  draft  of  a  vest,  or  coat,  according  to  this  work — all  of  which  is  done  before  the 
size  of  the  square  is  known.     When  done,  measure  the  square,  or  20  parts  of  the  scale,  by  inches. 

Now,  suppose  the  square  turns  oat  to  be  20  inches  ;  the  size  of  the  garment  is  35  lireast,  or  17^  inches  and 
2^  inches.  If  the  square  turns  out  to  be  22^  inches,  the  garment  will  be  size  40,  and  so  on,  always  2^  sizes  less 
than  the  square.  If,  however,  the  size  of  the  square  is  too  small  to  make  a  full  size,  multiply  its  units  by  any 
number  whereby  you  can  find  a  certain  desired  size.  For  instance:  If  the  square  contains  5  inches,  each  I  inch 
is  a  unit,  or  one  part  of  the  scale.  Multiply  the  5  inches  by  4  and  you  have  20  inches.  Now,  take  4  units  of  the 
original,  which  represents  here  1  inch,  and  your  new  scale  will  represent  20  inches  divided  into  20  parts,  and  will 
also  cut  size  35.  If  you  multiply  the  5-inch  square  by  ?>h,  you  will  produce  18  inches,  and  if  you  take  .'H  units  as 
1  unit,  each  unit  will  represent  j';,  of  18  inches,  and  the  size  of  the  garment  will  be  30^.  If  you  multiply  the  5 
inches  with  4J,  you  will  obtain  22  inches,  and  by  taking  4}j  units  as  1  unit  for  the  scale,  each  unit  will  represent 
-^^  part  of  22  inches,  and  the  size  will  be  39. 

SCIENTIFIC   CONUNDRUM  IN  THE  CIRCI^E. 

Divide  the  half-diameter  of  a  circle  into  20  equal  parts;  then  measure  the  half  diameter  of  the  circle  by 
inches,  and  if  said  result  does  not  give  a  required  size  multiply  the  same  as  in  a  square;  use  the  same  units,  and 
the  same  result  will  be  obtained.  All  this  must  be  done  as  in  a  sijuarc  of  20,  Init  afterwards  the  square  of  17^ 
may  be  produced  as  shown  in  the  diagram. 

Fractional  multiplication  will  result  in  the  same  thing,  but  may  result  in  the  fractional  sizes,  as  ?Ak,  •'^5^  and 
36|-,  and  so  on.  The  six  points  of  the  compass  will  give  all  the  base  lines  correctly  on  the  square  of  20  as  well  as 
on  the  square  of  17^^.  It  requires  no  scale,  for  one  main  point  will  give  the  other  complete.  The  full  diameter 
of  the  circle  is  40  parts,  and  the  triangle,  as  shown  in  I)ia.  XII,  contains  35,  half  of  which  is  20  and  17^,  for 
which  reaspn  the  square  of  20  and  the  square  of  17.V  is  adopted  as  a  base. 

With  the  aid  of  the  above  calculations  a  person  cau  go  to  any  cutter,  obtain  from  him  any  graduaied  scale, 
and  with  it  cut  a  garment  before  he  knows  the  size  thei-eof  Or  he  can  select  for  himself  a  scale  from  any  set  foi 
a  certain  size  by  simply  finding  a  scale  whose  20  units  will  correspond  with  the  size.  Should  the  scales  contain 
too  large  or  too  small  units,  they  may  be  multiplied  or  divided,  and  a  new  unit  found  by  doubling  or  halving  the 
units,   or  by  dividing  or  multiplying  them  with  any  number,  to  gain  the  desired  result. 

The  conundrum  is  this:  To  use  an  unknown  square  or  an  unknown  circle  to  cut  a  garment,  and  produce  the 
smaller  sizes  large  enough  and  the  larger  ones  small  enough  for  all  practical  j)urposes. 
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|1  SWEEP  from   the   point   of  the   angles,   as  at  80,  will  make  a  horizontal  line  when  the  pants  are  ou  and 

^^\      inflated  with  the  body.     No  squaring  from  any  one  line  will  make  it  perfectly  horizontal  all  around.     The 

I      \.      sweeps  from  the  points  of  the  angles  will  always  be  together  when  the  pants  are  correctly  sewed   up  and 

f  flat   upon   the   table.      Said   sweeps   will   not  tit  together  in  all  pusitious,  if  made  from  any  other  points, 

which  proves  their  common  center  ;  and  they  will  always  be  found  reliable  for  the  connection  of  the  leg  seams 

when  the  front  is  cut  small  and  the  back  wide,  and  for  squaring  the  bottom  of  pauts. 

Never  change  the  angle  of  seven  and  a  half  degrees  as  a  base. 

Never  try  to  find  the  perpendicular  and  hoi-izontal  lines  on  a  pants,  except  for  a  person  who  always  stands 
perfectly  still ;  and  as  no  such  persons  are  found,  said  lines  are  therefore  useless. 

Allowance  in  the  curve  of  the  back  of  a  pauts  cannot  spread  like  the  front,  but  will  hang  there  like  a  bag, 
and  may  even  cut  the  seat. 

Extra  width  should  never  be  allowed   in  the  back  of  the  crotch  ;  better  allow  it  over  the  hip.      Allowing 

extra  width  in  the  crotch  is  just  like  allowing  extra  cloth  on  the  front  of  the  armhole, — it  makes  the  whole  smaller. 

The  trick  in  altering  any  garment  is  to  first  ascertain  what  will  make  it  worse,  and  then  make  the  contrary 

alteration.     Example  :    If  a  pauts  cuts  in  the  seat  pinch  the  top  of  the  sides  together,  which  will  make  it  worse, 

then  put  a  wedge  in  the  top  of  the  side  seam,  and  reduce  again  in  the  center  of  back. 

If  you  find  your  pants  too  large  or  too  small  do  not  change  the  drafts,  but  take  the  measure  smaller  or  larger, 
as  the  case  may  be.     Take  the  seat  measure  close,  like  measuring  a  barrel,  and  have  no  slack. 

Your  customer's  pants  waist  must  be  as  large  as  what  he  measures  when  he  is  in  a  sitting  position.  A  man's 
waist  in  that  attitude  may  expand  anywhere  from  one  to  five  inches. 

A  waist-band  made  according  to  the  old  teachings,  as  three-fourths  inches  more  than  half  measures,  will  not 
stand  the  test,  and  is  a  delusion. 

If  a  customer  tells  you  to  make  his  clothing  very  large,  he  means  that  it  should  not  be  too  small.  If  he 
instructs  you  to  make  it  til;ht,  he  means  that  he  wants  it  not  too  large.  Either  will  be  returned  if  it  does  not 
come  up  to  his  actual  wants. 

If  a  customer  gives  you  a  thousand  and  one  directions,  take  them  all  in,  study  what  he  wants,  or  what  he 
really  needs,  make  his  garment  accordingly,  and  he  will  usually  turn  out  as  a  customer  not  hard  to  please.  But 
if  he  tells  you  that  yon  are  the  tailor ;  that  ijhk  know  best  what  he  wants ;  that  yon  shall  make  it  according  to 
your  judgment,  do  not  think  that  he  will  take  anything,  for  he  will  usually  turn  out  to  be  a  very  particular 
customer,  who  expects  you  to  know  your  business. 

Remember  that  old  men  require  a  larger  seat — that  is,  a  larger  back  slope  in  their  pants ;  because,  in  aged 
persons,  the  seat  actually  caves  downward,  hence  old  persons  grow  shorter. 

Give  boys  considerable  straddle  in  their  pants,  not  only  for  comfort,  but  for  the  more  important  reason  that 
boys  should  never  have  any  pressure  ou  their  sexual  organ.  Thousands  of  young  men  go  to  their  early  graves 
because  some  silly  tailor  made  their  pants  too  tight,  by  which  they  learned  to  abuse  themselves. 

Better  talk  half  an  hour  with  your  customer  after  he  has  been  measured,  in  order  to  observe  his  build, 
rather  than  to  spend  half  a  day  in  altering  afterwards. 

Do  not  consider  yourself  too  expert  a  cutter  not  to  try  on  the  coat  you  cut.  No  cutter  is  infallible.  But 
trying  on  a  coat  without  sleeves  will  be  found  "  no  good." 

Your  trade  will  depend  upon  how  you  please  your  customers,  not  Iioir  rhiiipjij  you  work. 
The  best  customer  is  he  who  trusts  you,  and  the  w^orst  is  he  whom  you  trust. 
As  long  as  your  customer  believes  that  no  one  else  can  fit  him,  you  will  have  his  patronage. 
A  cash  customer's  trade  is  lost  as  soon  as  you  trust  him. 
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Trust  no  man  for  his  wedding  suit,   even  if  you  ever  do  get  your  pay  ;  you  will  earn  it  over  again  by 
"dunning"  him. 

The  best  way  to  collect  bad  debts,  is  never  to  scatter  any  around  you. 
A  large  funeral  is  had  only  by  those  who  collect  their  dues. 
You  may  feel  happier  if  you  give  a  poor  man  a  suit  of  clothing.     Try  it. 

You  will  surely  be  angry  if  you  trust  a  so-called  "gentleman"  and  get  caught — better  not  try  it;  but  put 
your  trust  in  God. 

Do  not  try  to  alter  a  faulty  waist  by  changing  the  neck  of  a  coat,  or  vice  verm.     You  will  always  fail. 
Do  not  try  to  convince  your  customer  that  you  have  sold  him  a  suit  too  cheap.     You  will    lose  him,  for  he 
expects  that  you  will  endeavor  to  make  it  up  if  he  gives  you  another  chance,  and  therefore  will  buy  the  next  suit 
elsewhere. 

If  an  old  customer  begins  to  grumble,  try  to  pacify  him,  but  if  you  cannot,  better  let  him  go  for  a  time ;  he 
will  be  so  much  better  when  he  returns. 

A  new  customer  may  be  "cranky"  when  he  starts  in  with  you,  but  if  you  treat  him  right  he  may  turn  out 
to  be  your  best  one. 

To  make  a  nice  edge  on  worsted  goods  without  binding,  work  the  underside  with  a  button-hole  stitch  and  fill 
the  edo-e  like  broadcloth.  It  takes  a  few  hours  extra  work  to  make  such  an  edge  for  a  coat,  but  it  saves  the 
bindino-,  and  it  makes  a  neat  job  for  anyone  who  does  not  want  binding  on  the  edges  of  his  garments.  Keasonable 
stretching  of  the  edges  of  a  button-hole,  while  making,  is  better  than  drawing  the  edges  together. 

Cords  to  work  button-hol&s  over  should  be  made  by  twisting  three  or  four  fine  threads  of  silk  together,  and 
doubling  it  and  letting  that  twist  together  again.  This  will  make  a  strong  cord,  which  will  not  fade  like  gimp  or 
linen  thread. 

Corded  pockets  on  ravelly  material  should  be  sewed  double,  not  one  seam  on  top  of  the  other,  but  one  along- 
side of  the  other. 

Next  to  natural  gas,  gasoline  is  the  cheapest  and  the  most  convenient  fuel  for  heating  irons  in  the  hot  season. 
Gasoline  will  loosen  and  destroy  all  gum  at  the  pants  bottom,  or  wherever  it  is  used.  Gasoline  is  the  best  article 
to  clean  straw  goods,  if  used  with  a  brush,  and  it  is  the  best  and  cheapest  article  to  remove  grease,  or  any  spots 
from  cloth.  To  remove  fresh  paint  spots  from  cloth,  soak  the  paint  with  some  kind  of  oil,  common  coal  oil  will 
do,  until  the  paint  becomes  loose  and  soft ;  then  wash  out  with  soap  and  water.  This  will  not  injure  the  cloth, 
nor  will  it  require  any  scraping  whereby  the  nape  or  surface  of  the  cloth  is  made  threadbare. 

Guarantee  nothing  but  the  fit  and  good  sewing ;  all  other  guarantees  are  worthless  to  either  party.  How  can 
you  guarantee  the  color  of  any  material  when  you  know  that  rain  and  sun  and  time  -will  change  even  the  color  of 
a  live  animal  ?  Guarantee  the  color  only  so  tar  as  to  be  as  good  as  any  other  of  that  kind,  or  as  far  as  you  know, 
and  your  customer  will  always  be  satisfied  with  you  if  not  with  the  color  of  his  garment. 

Pieces  of  silesia  are  just  as  good  for  stays  as  Holland  linen  is;  therefore  cut  your  sleeve  lining  or  your  vest 
lining  out  of  the  wliole  cloth. 

As  a  general  rule,  garments  should  be  made  up  with  very  little  wadding.  I  have  made  my  vests  without 
wadding  for  years  and  no  customer  has  found  fiiult.  Black  wadding  should  never  be  used  for  vests,  it  soils  the 
lining. 

Some,  especially  young  cutters,  may  not  know  the  following,  but  to  them  it  will  be  worth  the  price  of  this 
book :  If  a  coat  is  too  small  in  the  breast  and  no  outlet  anywhere,  cut  the  canvas,  and  all  lining  and  all  padding  through 
downward,  and  at  the  center  of  the  breast,  and  insert  a  wedge  of  say  one  inch,  after  which  the  outside  can  be 
stretched  that  much,  and  the  stretching  will  never  go  back.  If  the  armholes  are  too  small  and  no  outlets,  and  the 
breast  will  become  too  small  if  the  armholes  are  cut  forward,  cut  the  lining  and  padding  through,  under  the  arm 
down  to  the  waist,  insert  a  wedge  of  say  one  inch  and  stretch  an  artificial  wedge  in  the  outside  until  the  armhole 
is  large  enough ;  this  works  always.  It  may  cost  a  good  deal  to  alter  such  a  coat,  but  if  a  coat  is  worth  altering 
at  all  it  is  worth  altering  right,  and  it  is  better  to  spend  a  few  dollars  for  alteration  than  to  throw  the  coat  away ; 
but  you  must  be  a  cutter  or  a  bushelman  who  knows  how  to  do  it. 

To  find  an  augle  of  135  deg.,  go  up  and  sidewise  equal  distances  and  strike  a  line  as  in  Dia.  IV. 

An  angle  of  135  deg.  is  one  square,  and  one-half  square  divided  from  corner  to  corner. 

The  angle  of  120  deg.  consists  of  two  points  of  the  circle,  as  shown  in  Dias.  XI  and  XII ;  each  point  is  60  deg. 

The  Equilateral  Triangle  consists  of  three  equal  lines,  each  line  of  which  is  60  deg.,  like  in  Dia.  XII, 
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To  find  the  angle  of  15  deg.,  spread  two  lines  one-fourth  of  their  length,  or  20  in.  long  and  5  in.  wide. 

To  find  the  angle  of  7^  deg.,  spread  two  lines  one-eighth  of  their  length,  or  <S()  in.  long  and  10  in.  wide. 

If  I  had  known  something  of  geometry,  it  would  have  saved  me  years  of  labor  on  this  book,  but  somehow 
we  all  must  dig  for  our  living,  and  sometimes  our  digging  is  very  uncertain,  and  we  may  find  things  which  we 
never  dug  for.  Such  is  the  ways  of  an  Allwise  Providence,  and  it  is  a  blessing,  maybe  in  disguise,  that  we  must 
grope  in  the  dark;  but  when  everything  around  us  is  dark  and  uncertain,  we  should  put  "  Our  trii^.  in  God," 
and  we  will  be  brought  from   "  Darkness  to  LujM,"  in  due  time. 

A  short  lecture  to  young  cutters:  "The  glory  of  young  men  is  their  strength,  and  the  beauty  of  old 
men  is  their  gray  head."  Young  cutters,  do  not  spend  your  strength  on  fast  women,  nor  do  you  exchange  your 
money  or  your  beauty  for  strong  drink;  you  need  all  of  it  when  you  are  old,  and  all  of  it  you  should  have  while 
young.  As  a  general  rule  old  cutters  are  useless.  You  may  kick  against  such  a  fate  to  your  heart's  content,  but 
it  will  do  you  no  good.  The  old  must  decline.  As  it  is  not  natural  for  young  women  to  court  the  attention  of 
old  men,  so  it  is  not  natural  for  young  men  to  patronize  old  cutters  or  tailors.  Merchant  tailoring,  without  young 
men's  patronage,  will,  and  must  always  be  a  failure.     Forget  it  not !     Forget  it  not ! 

How  to  treat  an  apprentice :  I  commenced  in  March,  1848,  to  learn  tailoring.  I  worked  three  years  for 
nothing ;  my  parents  furnished  me  with  clothing  and  boarding.  There  were  only  two  houses  between  my  parents 
and  that  of  my  master,  and  some  of  my  folks  always  called  me  when  ready  to  eat,  and  I  had  to  come  back  when 
eating  was  done;  there  was  no  such  a  thing  as  an  hour  of  rest  at  any  meal.  The  first  two  years  of  my  apprentice- 
ship were,  I  believe,  worse  than  the  lot  of  any  slave.  In  summer  time  I  had  to  come  to  work  at  least  at  five  in 
the  morning,  and  after  about  one  and  one-half  hours  work,  I  had  to  get  breakfast,  and  thus  I  kept  on  until  dark, 
which  was  near  nine  in  that  latitude  and  in  the  longest  days.  In  fall  and  winter  I  had  to  be  there  at  six  in  the 
morning  and  keep  up  till  nine  in  the  evening,  and  three  or  four  weeks  before  any  holiday  I  had  to  work  till  midnight 
and  all  day  Sunday.  For  all  this  I  do  not  remember  to  have  received  more  than  "  zivel  groshen  "  as  spending  money, 
during  the  first  two  years.  But' the  master  worked  at  the  same  rate,  and  in  the  spring  of  1850  he  died  of  con- 
sumption. After  that  the  widow  carried  on  the  business,  and  a  new  foreman,  Mr.  Geo.  Hase,  treated  me  more  human. 
As  a  general  thing,  he  would  not  let  me  work  over  twelve  hours  a  day,  and  every  now  and  then  he  gave  me  a  few 
^'groshen"  for  spending  monev,  and  the  Ijord  has  blessed  him  with  a  long  life,  and  so  far  as  I  know  he  is  still  living 
in  Crawford  Co.,  O.,  and  well  and  hearty,  and  as  an  ex-soldier,  draws  a  good  pension  from  "  Uncle  Sam."  But  I 
must  return  to  my  first  two  years  serfdom.  I  had  to  sew  all  the  seams ;  I  was  nothing  but  a  sewing  machine,  and 
after  one  year's  slavery  I  could  sew  like  lightning  and  that  was  all  that  I  had  learned  during  that  time.  I  was  con- 
stantly driven  to  sew  faster,  in  order  that  others  might  go  ahead  with  their  woi-k,  and  in  my  misery  to  escape  from 
such  a  ''  hell-hole,"  I  conceived  this  wish:  If  I  could  contrive  something  by  which  means  I  could  make  stitches  as 
fast  as  I  could  count,  I  should  not  care  if  I  had  to  give  "  Old  Hnrrii"  a  deed  for  myself,  for  all  time  to  come. 
Boys  may  have  ideas,  too,  and  this  was  one  of  them.  At  that  time  I  had  no  iilea  that  that  same  thing  was  just 
then  completed  in  America,  and  that,  too,  without  the  help  of  the  devil.  Well,  after  I  came  to  America  in  1852 
and  found  that  just  then  sewing  machines  were  completed,  and  that  they  sewed  even  faster  than  I  could  count,  I 
was  very  glad  that  I  was  fortunate  enough  not  to  be  the  inventor  of  one,  though  there  were  millions  in  it.  I 
would  always  consider  that  Old  Harry  would  appear  and  prove  a  just  claim  against  me.  I  started  this  point  to 
tell  how  to  treat  a  boy,  but  I  should  have  said  :  '"lloir  not  to  treat  him."  But  I  must  start  in  again.  During  the 
last  fifteen  years  I  have  instructed  seven  boys,  and  I  have  found  that  boys  of  sixteen  to  seventeen  years  of  age  are 
the  best  to  instruct.  Such  boys  are  able  to  work,  while  younger  ones  are  too  tender  to  be  kept  constantly  at 
work,  and  older  ones  soon  think  themselves  too  smart,  or  too  big  to  obey,  but  even  if  they  are  obedient,  they  are 
naturally  harder  to  instruct,  especially  when  they  commence  running  after  the  girls.  There  are  exceptions,  however, 
and  I  would  sooner  instruct  an  intelligent  buy  of  twenty  years,  if  I  were  satisfied  that  his  min<l  was  made  up  to  learn. 
Take  only  healthy,  intelligent  boys,  who  went  to  school,  and  are  willing  to  work.  I  have  rejected  several  boys  whose 
parents  came  to  me  saying  :  "  Hi'  is  not  fit  fur  initch,  Imt  hr  i.<  qood  eiioiK/li  for  a  tailor,"  or,  "hr  is  lijing  around  on  the 
street,  and  we  want  him  tn  ijo  to  the  tailor  shop,  so  lie  learns  to  do  sometliing,"  etc.  Well,  as  long  as  a  boy  is  fit  to  be 
a  tailor,  well  and  good,  he  needs  no  other  qualification,  but  the  qualifications  to  become  a  good  tailor  are  just  as 
various  as  that  of  a  lawyer,  or  a  doctor,  or  a  preacher.  If  a  boy  is  not  brought  up  to  work,  but  has  been  loafing 
most  of  the  time,  I  would  not  risk  hini  as  an  a|)prentice.  After  all  other  things  are  considered,  and  the  apprentice 
is  to  be  taken,  make  as  good  a  bargain  with  liim  or  his  parents,  as  you  can.  Get  him  as  cheap  as  you  can  ;  tell 
him  that  tailoring  is  all  work,  with  not  much   fun  in  it,  and  make  him  work  regular  hours,  and  any  boy  can  stand 
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ten  hours  work.  Give  him  to  imderstand  that  he  is  not  to  be  a  slave,  though  he  must  work,  and  if  he  pays 
attention  to  the  work  and  learns  fast,  and  does  what  can  reasonably  be  expected,  give  him  a  word  of  praise  and  a 
quarter  or  half  a  dollar  weekly  for  his  special  use,  and  when  a  show  comes  around,  or  something  special  goes  on, 
give  him  a  ticket  and  a  holiday  and  you  will  have  the  good  will  of  the  boy,  and  that  will  repay  you  for  any 
liberality  you  may  bestow  upon  him.  My  way  of  instructing  boys  was  this  :  To  learn  to  sew  a  back-stitch  by 
hand,  to  fell  on  patches,  to  get  acquainted  with  the  sewing  machine,  to  clean,  oil  and  operate  it,  on  straight  seams 
first.  Next  teach  him  to  baste  up  the  sleeves  and  to  make  the  sleeves  on  common  coats  if  any  such  are  made. 
Teach  him  to  make  inside  coat  pockets,  hip  pockets  in  pants  if  it  can  be  done,  then  gradually  show  him  how  to 
make  a  pocket  for  the  outside  of  a  coat,  teach  him  to  baste  and  to  pad  the  canvass  and  padding  over  the  breast. 
Show  him  how  it  i,'?  to  be  done,  and  why  it  is  to  be  done  so,  and  not  otlierwise.  If  he  makes  anything  wrong, 
explain  it  again,  and  again.  Never  scold  and  call  hard  names,  and  if  you  say  some  harsh  words  to  him,  speak 
that  much  more  pleasant  to  him  a  few  minutes  later.  Make  him  understand  that  you  can  smile  over  one  of  his 
mistaJies  and  that  he  must  not  hide  them,  and  that  he  will  make  mistakes  as  long  as  he  works  at  tailoring,  and  that 
ail  tailors  are  in  the  same  condition  and  therefore  must  watch  themselves.  A  boy  with  a  sen.sible  instructor  can 
learn  the  above  in  six  months,  and  then  he  is  worth  something,  and  within  one  year  from  the  start  a  boy  can  learn 
to  make  a  fair  sack  coat,  and  in  another  year  he  ought  to  be  able  to  make  a  tolerable  good  coat,  pants  and  vest. 
Boys  should  be  taught  to  make  pants  and  vests  besides  making  coats,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  instruct 
others,  should  occasion  require.  As  soon  as  a  boy  is  able  to  handle  a  needle,  he  should  be  set  to  work,  to  spend  any 
time  he  may  have  to  spare,  in  making  button  holes,  which  may  be  just  as  well  done,  in  the  beginning  as  in  the  end. 
Let  boys  work  button  holes  in  patches,  and  in  a  few  weeks  they  may  be  able  to  make  button  holes  in  the  flys  of 
pants,  and  by  the  end  of  two  years  they  are  able  to  make  a  good  button  hole. 

It  is  also  a  good  idea  for  boys  to  become  acquainted  with  cutting  garments  as  soon  as  possible.  They  will 
learn  faster,  because  they  have  more  interest  in  tailoring,  and  ai-e  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  becoming  cutters  in 
due  time ;  and  even  if  they  never  become  cutters,  they  will  be  so  much  bettei  tailors  if  they  know  how  to  cut.  It 
is  true  not  all  good  tailors  will  make  good  cutters,  and  vice  versa,  but  "  cutting"  is  considered  a  higher  degree  of 
tailoring,  and  every  tailor  ought  to  know  something  about  the  cutting  and  the  fitting  of  the  garments  he  makes. 

From  the  "Boston  Transcript.": — 

THE    TAIlvOR. 

The  tailor  is  a  very  worthy  person,  notwithstanding  his  occupation,  like  that  of  the  enemy  of  mankind,  is  to  sew  tears. 

You  can  hardly  call  him  a  person,  as  it  takes  nine  of  hira  to  make  a  man.  Thei'efore  when  anybody  asks  you  if  a  ta  lor  is  a 
man,  you  must  answer,  Nein.  A  tailor,  in  fact,  is  but  one-ninth  of  a  man,  a  vulgar  fraction.  This  makes  him  a  little  man,  or  a 
manikin,  and  therefore  to  man  akin.     Hence,  for  convenience  sake,  I  will  call  him  a  man. 

Most  men  reap  what  they  sow,  but  the  tailor  reverses  the  process  and  sews  what  he  rips.  He  is  generally  kept  hard  at  work, 
as  his  business  is  most  of  the  time  pressing.  Sometimes  he  is  quite  poor,  but  need  never  go  hungry,  as  he  always  has  a  goose,  and 
finds  no  dilficulty  in  getting  all  the  cabbage  he  wants. 

Some  people  complain  of  the  tailor  because  he  is  generally  behind  time  with  their  garments ;  but  the  tailor  doesn't  care  to  sell 
clothes  on  time,  and  in  fact  he  suits  most  of  his  customers. 

Many  mean  things  are  quoted  against  the  tailor,  but  he  gets  even  by  coating  those  who  talk  about  him.  No  matter  how  he 
seems  in  society,  a  good  tailor  always  seams  when  about  his  work. 

There  is  one  thing  very  strange  about  the  tailor.  Although  the  pantaloons  he  turns  out  are  constructed  on  correct  principles, 
he  makes  them  all  cross-legged.  Like  other  men  he  pants  for  renown,  but  is  m'ainly  concerned  for  the  renown  of  his  pants.  If  you 
say  ought  against  his  trousers,  I  trow,  sirs,  he  will  give  you  fits.  No  matter  how  he  may  wear  with  others,  the  tailor  tries  to  make 
others  wear  well.     If  he  trusts  you  for  your  breeches,  do  not  repay  his  kindness  by  lireaches  of  trust. 

He  cuts  his  cloth  economically,  and  yet  much  of  it  goes  to  waist. 

The  tailor  is  as  good  as  man  in  general,  but  I  never  knew  but  one  General  Taylor  who  achieved  especial  distinction. 

Some  people  object  to  the  tailor  on  account  of  his  bill ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  little  bill  is  beak  coming. 

The  tailor  is  a  great  student  of  human  nature.  He  takes  the  measure  of  every  one  of  his  customers.  Of  this  you  may  surely 
speak.     The  tailor  is  full  of  pluck.     I  have  seen  him  collar  a  man  twice  as  big  as  himself,  and  he  did  it  coolly  and  without  choler. 

The  good  tailor  never  slops  over,  though  he  puts  in  much  time  over  slop  work.     The  tailor  cuts  to  order  and  orders  to  cut. 

One  thing  must  be  said  in  his  dispraise.  He  is  the  most  inveterate  fellow  to  buttonhole  a  man  you  ever  saw.  Another  thing : 
Notwithstanding  almost  everybody  cares  more  about  the  outside  than  the  inside  of  his  coat,  the  tailor  will  make  the  inside 
more  lasting  than  the  outside. 

He  makes  custom  work  and  will  work  for  your  custom.  Too  often  when  his  work  is  done  he  has  to  dun  his  customer  for  the 
pay.  The  tailor  owes  his  living  to  sin,  for  through  sin  came  cloth ;  but  though  one  of  the  cloth,  the  tailor  is  not  a  clergyman,  who 
also,  by  the  way,  gets  his  living  through  sin. 

Address  him  at  the  old  stand,  and  a  dress  he  will  make  you. 


i;52  CHIPS    AND    WHETSTONES. 


From  the  "American  Tailok." 

BI^UE    MONDAY. 

The  cutter  who  is  iifniid  of  Monday  is  as  miserable  as  his  deadliest  eneiuy  could  wish.  Saturday  the  coats  wliich  he  has  seen 
tried  on  were  all  more  or  less  faulty.  One  was  too  large,  another  too  small  ;  one  kicked  at  the  waist,  another  was  loo  large  at 
blade:  one  creased  through  the  shoulder,  another  fell  away  from  the  neck;  one  sawed  the  ears  and  another  would  not  cover  the 
collar  button  of  the  shirt.  He  goes  to  bed  Saturday  wondering  if  the  boss  has  made  up  his  mind  to  give  him  Hail  Columbia  or  the 
grand  bounce.  He  awakes  Sunday,  nervous  and  fidgety,  and  feels  that  he  would  like  to  have  some  one  die  suddenly  and  leave  him 
a  fortune  so  that  he  could  run  away  and  hide  his  misery.  At  noon  he  thinks  he  may,  after  all,  come  out  all  right.  At  night  he 
wonders  how  many  suits  will  come  back  on  the  morrow,  and  when  be  sleeps  be  dreams  of  processions  of  angry  men  walking  over 
him  with  misfit  garments,  and  a  disgusted  employer  trying  to  persuade  him  that  he  is  a  complicated  idiot.  Monday  morning  he 
goes  to  the  shop  reluctantly,  smiles  with  a  sickly  assumption  of  confidence,  shakes  and  trembles  as  he  says  "Good  morning,'  and 
wants  to  perform  the  knot  hole  act  as  the  first  bundle  of  clothing  is  returned.     It  is  all  right  to 

"  t'ity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man." 
but  when  it  comes  to  downright  agony,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  cutter  who  is  afraid  of  Monday  can  discount  the  "  poor  old 
man  "  and  is  entitled  to  unlimited  commiseration.     He  is  miserable  beyond  imagination,  crushed,  chronically,  into  mental  jelly, 
and  rendered  abject  and  ridiculous  by  the  haunting  fear  of  returning  bundles. 

The  awful  terrors  of  each  Monday's  morn, 
Make  the  poor  cutter  wish  he  were  not  boru. 

Nov.  26th,  1891,  4  p.  m. 

This  is  Thanksgiving  day  and  I  am  glad  I  can  .my:  This  work  has  been  finished  to-day,  except  corrections 
which  must  yet  be  made.  This  means  that  I  have  spent  most  of  this  legal  holiday  by  working  on  the  manuscript 
of  this  hook,  and  I  hope  that  some  of  my  fellow  workmen  will  be  benefited  by  it. 

But  I  cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass  without  publicly  acknowledging  the  guiding  hand  of  an  Allwise 
Providence,  which  has  been  visible  to  me  in  the  past  and  in  whose  power  I  trust.  I  know  of  no  better  way  to 
express  my  feelings  at  the  present  hour  than  to  repeat  the  fir.st  and  last  verses  of  that  beautiful  German  hymn 
which  was  sung  in  church  this  morning: 


1.    i'obe  bcr  i^ft't'Cii  o  meiite  ©cclc! 
3d)  mill  iljii  lobi'it  bi«  jum  Sob; 

SBJcil  id)  iiod)  litunbcit  aiif  Qvixn  jablc, 
aSsill  id}  lobfinneii  mcineii  6^ott. 

3)cv  Jfib  nub  ijccle  gcticbcn  but, 
SScrbc  gcpvif^fu  fviib  unb  ipiit. 

AjiiUcliiiitl)!  jrinlledijnlj! 

8.     9{iibiuct  il)r  l'iciiid)cn  brii  t)ol)eii  Siniiicu 
®eg,  ber  jo  firofir  I'iitgc  tbiit! 

2lllc«  inns'  Obi'iii  l)(it  nifc  'Jlnicu! 
Hub  briiiflc  fob  mit  fvobciit  iliiith. 

3bf  iiinbi'f  C»ottc(<,  lobt  imb  pvctj't 
i'atcr  uub  5obu  imb  bfil'lU'it  (^H'i|t. 
J^allcUijal)!  .palleluial)! 

FORTY  YEARS  OF  GRACE. 


Aug.    15th,   1892. 


On  the  15th  day  of  August,  1852,  I  was  a  passenger  on  a  sailing  ship  nearly  ia  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  On  that  night  we  had  a  storm  of  a  pretty  good  size,  and  the  way  our  old  ship  was  rocking  us,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  I  would  never  see  daylight  again.  Well,  that  condition  of  things  will  learn  a  poor  sinner  to  pray,  and 
learned  me  to  pray  at  least  for  that  night,  and  in  my  prayer  of  that  awful  night  I  promised  the  Lord,  that  if  he 
would  deliver  me  from  the  Perils  and  Danger.^  of  that  night,  I  would  always  keep  the  15th  day  of  August  as  a 
day  to  offer  especial  thanks  to  Him  as  my  Deliverer.  Well  the  Lord  seem-i  to  have  heard  my  prayer  and  that  storm 
passed  off  and  now — forty  years  after  that  time,  I  am  able  to  record  it  in  the  pages  of  this  book.  I  feel  as  though 
I  cannot  close  this  work  unless  I  give  at  least  one  page  of  it  to  the  praise  of  Him  from  whom  all  bles.sings  flow, 
and  who  is  able  to  deliver  us  from  all  dangers. 

But  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  have  not  fulfilled  the  promise  of  the  night  of  the  15th  of  August,  1852,  at 
least  not  in  that  sense  in  which  I  made  it,  though  I  have  remembered  it  every  year  but  one,  when  it  slipped  my 
mind  until  a  few  days  after.  Some  of  my  readers  may  say  that  it  is  silly  to  write  the  above  in  this  book,  but  I 
think  any  place  is  good  enough  to  give  thanks  and  praise  to  the  Lord. 


gUPPLEMENT. 


THE  manuscript  for  this  work  iias  been  closed,  but  I  feel  that  I  must  write  a  few  things  more,  for  I  intend  to 
record  all  that  I  know,  at  least  all  that  which  I  remember  and  is  worth  knowing,  and  all  that  which  I  may 
have  learned  since  the  manuscript  is  closed.     I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  better  to  give  a 
frock  coat  diagram  with   no  lap  at  the  front  waist  team,  and  for  this  reason  I  have  made  Dia.  II  a,  and  iu 
order  to  make  the  most  of  it,  I  have  made  it  to  fit  the  following  forms: 


SQUARE  OF  IB. 


I.  For  a  medium  long  neck. 

II.  For  a  medium  full  waist, 

III.  For  a  medium  erect  position, 

IV.  For  a  meiium  short  form, 

and  to  the  following  measure :  Breast  37,  waist  37, 
hip  38,  length  of  waist  18,  length  of  coat  36,  length 
of  legs  30  inches. 

Dia.  II  a  is  a  trifle  wider  at  the  shoulders  than 
Dia.  II,  which  Is  seen  by  the  9f  at  60  deg.,  and  by 
the  width  of  the  back  at  the  armhole,  which  is  J 
number  more,  and  which  requires  the  back  sleeve 
seam  J  shorter  than  Dia.  II.  The  neck  is  for  a  form 
with  ^  in.  more  length  than  the  normal  form,  hence 
the  top  of  back  is  placed  at  2f,  and  the  spring 
between  the  shoulder  seam  is  f,  which  requires  the 
collar  to  be  sewed  on  loose  over  the  side  of  the  neck. 
The  armhole  is  in  all  respects  the  same,  and  the  neck 
is  changed  from  the  top  of  arm  upward. 

Dia.  II  a  shows  a  full  waist  which  is  shown  by 
the  J  gore  in  the  underarm  gore  at  the  waist,  and  in 
the  larger  width  in  the  front  of  waist.  The  roll  is 
shorter  than  on  Dia.  II.  It  buttons  three  buttons  but 
may  easily  be  made  longer.  The  heighth  of  back 
above  lines  9  and  13^,.,  is  only  l^f.  being  ^  shorter 
over  the  blade,  because  most  all  such  forms  are  more 
or  less  erect  forms.  In  place  of  a  lap  of  1  in.  iu 
front  the  waist  seam  has  a  gore  of  1  in.  behind,  and 
the  run  of  that  seam  may  be  made  to  suit  fancy  or 
style.  In  cutting,  the  top  of  sidepiece  should  be  run 
out  into  tbe  armhole  until  it  is  long  enough  for  the 
back  from  the  nicks  upward,  as  shown  on  Dia.  JIB. 
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DIA.    II B. 

I  also  add  another  diagram,  II  B.  which  ilhistrates  the  erect  and  slender  form — hollow  back — full  breast — 
square  shoulders — forms  which  are  mostly  hard  to  fit.  It  is  on  the  same  square  as  Dia.  II  and  II  a,  but  the  differ- 
ence is  shown  between  the  back  and  the  side  piece.  The  height  of  back  is  14|  and  the  front  and  back  is  even  at 
the  neck  for  the  square  shoulder. 

Now,  it  will  be  seen  how  closely  Dia.  II,  II a  and  II  B  are  connected,  and  yet  how  far  they  are  from  fitling  the 
same  form.  With  the  help  of  these  three  diagrams  it  seems  to  me  any  cutter  should  have  easy  sailing  in  fitting  his  cus- 
tomers. There  is  the  tall,  slim  person  to  be  fitted  by  Dia.  II  and  II B,  and  the  short  form  and  the  full  waist  by 
Dia.  II  a,  and  any  of  the  other  abnormal  conditions  here  shown  by  the  three  diagrams,  may  be  taken  from  one  of 
them  and  placed  on  the  otiier.     Often,  the  abnormal  conditions  may  be  just  contrary  to  the  illustration. 


FORM: 
\SLENDER- ERECT- FULL  BREAST 

\hollow  back-square  shoulders 


30j.Q_2.b. 


SIZE-- 


35 


.BREAST  35  WAIST  3 1  . 
SEAT  35. 


8 


/3, 


.1 
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DIA.  VIII  B. 

This  is  produced  here  as  a  fine  seamer  sack.  It  can  be  used  as  a  three  searaer  by  taking  a  trifle  more  out 
between  the  back  and  side.  For  a  short  roll  allow  1  inch  in  front  of  point  9  only,  and  reduce  the  gore  under 
the  lapel  to  about  J  inch.  The  back  is  hollowed  out  f  at  the  waist,  and  the  center  at  the  bottom  is  not  thrown 
outside  of  the  base. 

In  all  other  respects  it  is  the  offspring  of  Dia.  VIII,  and  may  be  a  trifle  better.  In  practical  cutting  it  will  be 
found  that  Dia.  VIII  is  more  toward  the  erect  form,  because  of  its  back  being  thrown  outside  of  the  base  at  the  seat. 

Dia.  VIII  B,  serves  another  purpose  and'this  is  the  position  of  the  one  back  on  the  square  of  20i,  in  which 
position  the  back  may  be  made  smaller  or  wider  without  injuring  the  balance  of  the  lengths  above  13i.  At  the 
neck  the  shoulder  laps  f  for  the  normal  form. 

But  it  illustrates  another  point.  On  Dia.  Ill  there  will  be  seen  an  opening  in  the  under  arm  .seam  running  up 
in  the  arm  hole,  and  which  opening  is  balanced  for  the  three-seam  sack  by  reducing  that  amount  between  tlie  back 
and  side  seam.  But  the  fifth  seam  on  Dia.  VIII B,  balances  that  part  and  the  back  and  the  side  are  cut  on  one  line, 
from  line  llj  up.  It  gives  a  real  good 
shape,  and  the  whole  diagram  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  good,  but  the  measure  must  be 
taken  close.  For  the  last  year  I  have 
closely  watched  the  eflfects  of  longer  or  shorter 
backs,  and  I  must  here  repeat  that  15  for  a 
frock  and  14  for  a  vest,  and  13-i  for  a  sack 
are  good  averages.  Further  :  That  a  more 
erect  form  may  ea.«ily  have  J  less,  and  a 
more  forward,  leaning  form  J  more,  and  a 
form  like  the  third  form  in  "Models"  may 
have  i^  to  f  more  length. 

But  the  arm  holes  must  remain  the  same, 
and  whatever  the  back  is  made  longer,  must 
be  reduced  again  in  the  length  at  the  back 
armhole.  On  a  frock  coat  this  can  easily  be 
done  by  reducing  said  length  between  the 
back  and  side  piece,  because  of  the  curved 
seam  ;  but  on  a  sack,  with  its  straight  side 
seam,  such  reduction  would  not  take  up 
length,  but  width,  and  such  extra  length  may 
be  taken  out  of  the  shoulder  seam,  providing 
the  back  notch  for  the  sleeve  is  thrown  that 
much  further  down. 

Again,  if  the  back  is  to  be  shortened 
the  contrary  alteration  must  be  observed,  but 
J  to  f  less  back,  may  be  the  extreme  amount 
for  an  erect  form,  while  a  stooping  form  may 
require  f  for  the  extreme.  Stretching  the 
center  of  the  back  in  length  about  4  inches 
sidewise  and  at  the  point  of  the  blade,  will 
have  the  same  effect,  providing  the  coat 
maker  will  do  it,  or  is  instructed  to  do  it. 

A  hot  iron  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful 
tailor  is  a  mighty  factor  toward  making  a 
garment  what  it  ought  to  be. 


30  !!!:a3A- 
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DIA.  XXIV 

Is  also  submitted  as  an  after  thought.  I  doubt  if  any  pants  can  be  made  which  fit  better  than  this  did  on  the 
person  it  wag  made  for.  It  is  a  broad  fall  with  the  waist  band  cut  on.  The  diagram  itself  shows  the  measure  of 
the  man  it  was  made  fur.  The  space  between  the  top  of  the  "  fall  "  and  the  top  of  the  "  fall  piece  "  should  never  be 
legs  than  H  inches  and  may  lie  made  2  inches.  The  "  fall"  should  be  cut  wide  for  small  waisted  men,  and  narrow 
for  large  waists,  and  each  cutter  must  be  able  to  judge  for  himself  how  wide  each  should  be,  and  again,  where  the 
pockets  are  to  be  made  and  where  the  button  holes  should  be  made,  in  order  that  pockets  and  buttons  do  not  inter- 
fere with  each  other. 


DIA.  XXV 

Represents  a  boy's  knee  pants  of  29  seat  measure,  and  it  will  prove  to  be  good.  I  have  made  the  back  and  front 
evenly  wide  at  the  bottom,  but  there  is  no  law  against  making  the  fore  part  h  smaller  on  each  side,  and  the  back 
that  much  wider.  Add  the  waist  band  for  suspenders.  But  if  it  is  cut  for  a  smaller  size  and  worn  on  a  waist,  the 
10  numbers  are  hms  enough  for  the  waist. 


TIGHT    PANTS. 

In  a  few  years  pants  will  again  he  worn  smaller  at  the  knee,  and  Dia.  XIX  must  be  reduced  at  the  knee  and 
at  the  thigh.  It  is  hard  to  tell  what  the  bottoms  will  be  then,  but  for  all  that  the  center  of  foot  and  heel  is 
here  for  a  guide.  Time  will  show  if  pants  will  then  be  made  with  large  spiini;  bottoms  or  whether  they  will  be 
made  again  as  thev  were  a  few  years  ago,  hardly  large  euoutjh  for  the  leg  to  pass  through.  But  I  will  say  this. 
Dia.  XIX  will  fit  at  the  seat  and  u[)ward  for  any  style.  At  the  fork  it  may  be  reduced  one  seam  on  the  foie- 
j)art  only,   and  at  the  side  of  thigh   it  may   be  reduced  one  seam   on  each  back  and  on   each  (runt,  for  a  close  fit. 

At  the  side  of  the  knee  the  angle  of  10  deg.  may  be  hollowed  out  #  to  J  (m  each  back  and  on  each  front,  or 
so  much  as  the  inward  curve  of  side  of  the  knee  will  warrant.  At  the  in-ide  of  the  knee  allow  :j-  to  f  on  the  double 
to  the  angle  of  10  deg.,  all  of  which  will  produce  a  knee  of  about  18  inches  made  up,  and  that  will  be  pretty  close 
for  a  seat  of  'SS.  Again,  if  size  38  is  reproduced  fir  a  size  S-'i,  the  knee  will  be  about  18V  inches  made  up,  and  if 
from  this  is  taken  away  h  inch  on  each  forepart  and  on  each  back  at  the  side  of  the  knee  to  rejjresent  the  hollow  of 
the  Ifg  there,  and  which  is  not  shown  in  the  present  style,  the  knee  will  make  u[)  ITi  inches  which  again  is  a  fair 
width  for  a  narrow  leg  for  size  3.5. 

Another  good  way  to  produce  a  close  fitting  knee  is  this  :  From  the  center  line  of  the  angle  of  10  deg.  meas- 
ure both  ways  and  give  on  the  double  inseam  f  inches  more  than  on  the  double  outside,  ami  this  ride  will  hold 
good  on  all  form-,  because  the  center  rf  the  angle  of  10  degrees  is  the  center  for  the  pants  leg,  but  the  inside  of  the 
leg  is  straight  while  the  outside  is  holluweJ  out  about  ^  inchts,  and  that  hollow  must  be  imitated  in  order  to  make 
a  close  fit  of  the  pants. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


DIA.    XXVI. 

But  in  order  to  show  the  correct  idea  of  a  close  fitting  pants,  I  have  added  Dia.  XXVI  to  the  supplement.  It 
is  for  a  form  which  will  go  with  Dia.  II.  Seat  size  35,  waist  made  up  33,  knee  and  bottom  17  in.,  length  of  legs 
32  in.  It  may  be  called  gld  style  now,  but  it  will  be  in  style  at  the  close  of  the  Nineteenth  century,  or  certainly  at 
the  dawn  of  the  Twentieth  century. 

For  spring  bottoms  allow  on  each  side  of  the  hack,  starting  about  5  in.  above  the  bottom,  and  take  away  from 
the  bottom  of  the  forepart  an  equal  amount  on  each  side,  or  so  ouch  until  the  forepart  is  reduced  to  less  than  7  in. 
Dia.  XXVI  is  marked  "7  in.  above  bottom"  for  the  reason  that  the  width  of  the  pants,  about  7  in.  above  the  bottom, 
must  be  the  same,  no  matter  if  the  legs  are  30  or  35  in  long.  The  seams  are  notched  from  a  sweep  having  its  pivot 
at  point  80,  which  of  course  is  cut  off  on  this  diagram.  Sweeping  each  side  separately  from  the  bottom  of  the  pants 
and  on  each  line  of  the  angle  of  10  deg.  will  result  in  the  same  thing. 

The  diagrams  in  the  whole  book  represent  the  following  seat  sizes; 
29,  35,  38,  39,  40,  46  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  any  new  beginner 
should  be  able  to  control  the  different  parts  in  the  intervening  sizes. 

As  to  coats,  there  will  he  no  trouble  to  cut  them  with  the  scale  and 
according  to  instructions.  But  for  pants,  the  scale  can  only  be  relied 
on  for  the  crotch  or  fork  ;  all  other  points,  such  as  waist,  hip,  knee  and 
bottom,  must  be  cut  according  to  the  measure.  Hence  the  pants  dia- 
grams are  given  in  different  sizes.  The  fork  as  given  by  the  scale  is 
large  enough  with  4  on  double  cloth  for  the  dress  side,  but  may  be 
made  with  4J. 

I  will  again  warn  a  cutter  against  giving  more  fork  for  extra  loose- 
ness, nor  to  allow  behind  on  top  of  back  for  extra  waist  proportion,  but 
to  allow  all  extra  cloth  at  the  side,  unless  it  is  for  a  large  waist,  when  it 
is  to  be  cut  like  Dia.  XX  or  XXIV.  The  top  line  of  the  back  slope 
of  15  deg.  is  large  enough  fur  all  forms,  and  besides  it  is  large  enough 
to  buckle  up  i  on  each  side  of  the  back  seam,  and  which  may  be  cut 
away  there,  or  may  be  cut  away  in  the  gore  in  the  middle  of  the  back 
when  an  extra  close  waist  is  to  be  made.  The  back  slope  must  remain 
permanent,  and  all  changes  made  sidewise  or  forward. 

I  will  here  add  two  very  important  points  in  altering  pants:  Pants 
which  must  be  cut  down  because  they  are  too  large  in  size  can  always  be 
made  better  if  they  are  opened  in  front  and  cut  smaller  there  and  down 
to  the  knee.  It  is  true,  it  may  take  one  hour  hmger  to  do  it  than  to 
make  the  alteration  behind,  but  if  a  pants  is  worth  altering,  it  is  worth 
altering  right. 

About  .six  months  ago  I  thought  I  would  try  a  few  pants  with 
the  fork  points  cut  ^  in-  higher,  leaving  all  other  points  the  same,  but 
they  turned  out  to  he  first-class  failures.  They  were  too  short  at  the 
bottom,  and  fitted  only  when  the  legs  were  spread  apart  several  feet, 
and  in  which  position  they  were  long  enough,  but  when  the  person  sat 
down  they  crawled  up  to  the  top  of  his  shoes.  From  this  1  drew  the 
following  conclusion:  Stretching  the  iiiseams  will  throw  the  legs  side- 
wise,  and  will  have  the  same  effect  as  cutting  the  crotch  higher,  and 
whenever  pants  work  that  way,  the  fork  points  should  be  cut  down 
about  i  inch,  but  without  disturbing  the  point  in  front  of  line  8  any 
more  than  can  be  helped,  but  the  fork  width  must  be  re-established.  This 
may  make  the  bottom  short,  and  requires  the  legs  to  be  let  out  below, 
but  it  will  establish  a  better  fit.  I  will  here  again  point  out  the  fact, 
that  the  inseam  stretches  more  easily  than  the  outside,  and  cutters 
must  provide  for  such  defects,  from  whatever  cause  they  may  originate. 
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I  cannot  specify  amounts,  but  can  only  point  out  the  way  of  alteration,  either  after  the  pants  are  made 
or  before  they  are  cut,  and  will  only  add:  Cutting  the  fork  \  inch  dnwn  will  cause  the  leg  to  be  thrown  1^  inch 
more  toward  the  center  of  the  leg,  and  i  inch  of  alteration  may  be  considered  the  extreme  alteration  fir  any  pants 
cut  according  to  this  work.  If  a  pattern  is  cut  for  pants  with  plenty  notches  at  the  seams,  a  cutter  can  soon  find  out 
whether  the  seams  have  been  stretched,  and  how  much. 

It  pays  to  cut  all  garments  over  patterns. 


DIA.IV.A 


DIA  IV  A. 

I  also  add  a  double-breasted  vest.  Knowing  what  trouble  I  have  had  myself  in  getting  the  front  of  such  a 
vest  to  fit,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  work  is  not  complete  without  such  a  diagram,  and  Dia.  IV  A  is 
presented.  It  has  the  neck  and  the  shoulders  on  the  same  principle  points  as  Dia.  IV,  and  it  only  remains  for  me 
to  say  a  few  words  about  several  points.  At  the  bottom  of  the  armhole  the  back  is  placed  at  point  11,  and  is  J  ot 
a  number  longer  than  in  Dia.  IV,  but  that  J  extra  length  of  back 
should  be  given  to  a  double-breasted  vest  because  the  long  and  open 
front  can  settle  better  to  its  place.  On  account  of  the  large  curve 
in  front,  the  neck  band  is  about  i  inch  higher  behind,  thus  giving  le.ss 
spring,  and  for  this  reason  the  side  of  the  neck  should  be  pretty  well 
strefclied.  The  diagram  itself  furnishes  no  spring  outside  of  tlie  angle 
of  135  deg.,  but  |-  may  be  given  and  the  back  sewed  on  smooth. 

The  gore  under  the  collar  should  be  cut  for  all  such  vests,  but 
that  gore  should  hardly  be  more  than  the  two  seams.  If  the  seam  is 
drawn  together  a  cut  of  f  is  plenty,  providing  the  neck  is  not  stretched 
again  by  sewing  the  collar  on.  Tne  bottom  of  front  is  represented  with 
a  good  sized  "  lap  over,"  and  if  less  is  desired  take  |^  inch  off  at  the  front 
edge  and  set  the  buttons  J  inch  forward.  The  buttons  are  2i  numbers 
backward  of  the  straight  front  line.  A  double-breasted  vest,  to  button 
up  to  the  neck,  must  have  a  large  gore  under  the  collar  as  shown  in 
Dia  IV  A,  for  two  straight  pieces  will  never  fit  the  chest  of  a  man 
when  they  are  to  be  lapped  over  each  other  from  three  to  four  inches. 
For  the  whole  bottom  of  the  forepart  siweeps  from  4*  and  the  lap 
over  will  fit.  This  sweep  must  extend  through  the  whole  front  angle  of 
15  deg.  and  may  be  swept  clear  back  to  the  side  seam,  as  shown  in 
Dia.  IV  A,  but  may  be  sunk  down  i  inch  at  the  side  seam,  starting  at 
the  plumb  base  line. 

Notch  the  shoulder  from  a  sweep  from  the  side  of  the  back  or  at 
a  point  4J  numbers  from  O  on  the  top  square  line.  Dia.  IV  A  is  shown 
with  a  large  ojjen  front  and  well  curved  out,  but  may  be  cut  straighter  or 
higher,  or  even  lower  to  suit  fancy  or  style.  A  customer  may  put  up 
with  a  coat  that  shows  the  corners  on  each  side  of  the  bottom  of  the 
front,  but  he  will  not  wear  a  double-breasted  vest  with  one  side  longer 
than  the  other,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  many  such  vests  are  found, 
especially  amongst  the  ready  wade  clothing.  That  defect  is  not  caused 
by  cheap  ready  made  work,  but  it  is  caused  by  the  designer  of  the 
patterns  over  which  such  vests  are  cut,  and  for  which  clothing  manu-  A\ 
facturers  usually  pay  a  liberal  price. 

Writing  about  ready  made  clothing  brings  me  to  another  point. 
Coats  cut  over  Dia.  II,  VIII  B  and  X,  will  give  a  better  average  fit 
and  a  nicer  shoulder  and  an  easier  armhole,  than  the  great  majority  of 
ready  made  clothing  can  boast  of,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  pants  and 

vests. 
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.SUPPLEMENT. 


DIA  VII  A. 


I  also  give  Dia  VII  A,  of  which  Dia.  VII  is  the  parent  pattern.  This  Dia.  VII  A  requires  no  particular 
description,  except  that  the  back  of  Dia.  VII  is  swung  from  point  lOi  at  the  armhole  shoulder  seam,  and  the 
ordinary  spring  in  the  shoulder  seam  is  added.  In  the  position  of  Dia.  VII  A  the  cutter  may  easily  throw  the 
shoulder  seam  more  forward  at  the  armhole  if  he  so  desires  it.  The  neck  band  must  be  a  straight  piece,  as  wide  as 
button  holes  can  be  worked  in,  aud  tiie  neck  band  must  be  put  on  loose  at  the  side  of  the  neck.  The  width  in 
front,  and  the  depth  of  the  neck  in  front  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  coat  The  depth  of  the  front  of  neck 
is  placed  at  3,  and  is  as  high  as  any  cape  may  staml,  but  it  is  easy  to  cut  it  i  lower.  A  cape  may  be  cut  without 
neck  band  by  allowing  say  f  inches  on  top  of  top  and  side  of  back,  and  by  allowing  a  f  short  spring  in  the  shoulder 
seam,  and  giving  a  good  stretch  besides. 


The  last  illustration  I  present  is  the  "  Collar  as  it  3Imt  be  Prc.v-W,"  the  full  description  of  which  is  found  in  the 
article  on   "  Collars." 


AS   THE  COLLAR    SHOULD 
BE     PRESSED 


^ur^c  SSicberfjoIung  ciuigcr  gnutitjittttfte. 

^ie  @intcilung  tier  9Ragft(ibc  tft  falgcnbc: 

5^(1^  IinUie  S^ruftmof;,  obcr  ba§  fialbc  Sihiiuijj  511  luclcijem  2i  3oll  i]crcd)nct  finb,  fiiv  ntle  Wriijicn,  uu-rbcn  eini^eteilt 
in  20  (ilcid)c  Icilc,  fo  biif;  bii5  nerobt)iilid)c  3Lillmat;  bcr  HuiiiftcUi  irt,  fiir  bic  ^5  Oiirbije,  'iinii't  obcr  ^cife.  17-^  3pI1  ift  bio 
^dlftc  lum  :{5  nub  2i  ^^^H  i"  ITI  3li1I  gcredjiict  mad)t  20  ^oll. 

jDie  2i  3i'tl'  UH'ld)c  ^11  jcbcm  hnllien  !Bni|t,  obcv  eitimafic  iu~vcd)iict  )iiib,  madjen  bic  fleineren  @ro|ciigroB  flciuiii,  mib 
bie  ©riiBerii  flciii  (U'lnui,  fiir  olle  C^ro^cn. 

S)a5  *}3(ni';  niii-b  iibcr  basjciiigc  Mlcibuiuiftiicf  iiciunnmcii  iibcr  mc(d)Cd  t§  cjctrncjpii  iDCibcii  joll.  93ei  ^uffi  "nifi  natiirlid) 
bii5  lliiifi  iilu'i-  bic  .s^ofc  idbft  gcnommcn  lucrbcit,  abcv  befjbalb  imi))  man  mid)  bas  Mci\\  (VIIM  \tva']\  niiiiebcn,  luic  boim 
^Itcijcn  cinc^  Cfciuphrs. 

Trti^  OJuif;  fiir  bic  MLi|"e  iniiji  iibcr  ben  grbfitcn  Icil  bci^  3i^c5  (jonoiiimcii  nicrben,  cincrici  ob  bic  .v^iiftcn  obcr  bcr 
Untcrlcib  grbjicr  obcr  flcincrfinb.  nls  bcr  i3i^  fclbft. 

f^-iir  §oicn  ift  bcr  fo  cingcteiltc  l'taf;ftnb  nnr  luillfoninicn  binrcid)cnb  fiir  ben  Si|^,  obcr  ben  @d)ritt,  unb  bic  i^citen 
nofjt,  gegcniibcr  bcs  v2i|c§.  V'lUe  anbcrn  iBcitcn  oon  ber  Saillic  bi«  ^iini  i^u^(,  milBcn  nad)  bem  Wafjc  gcfd)uittcn 
rocrben.  Uni  cs  abcr  iJlnfiingern  lcid)ter  ^u  mndien,  finb  ailc  3cid)nungen  in  bicjcm  JBcrfc  non  Derfd)icbcnen  Wrbjjen  ge< 
gcbcn,  mcil  bic  CSirbfjcn  non  25  unb  50  ein  gan,^  nnbcrce  iV-rbdltnif;  nni  .Hnic  ncrUingcn  (Us5  bie  ©rb^c  lum  35. 

2)a£S  iWif}  fiir  !Hodc  unb  9Bcftcn  nuif)  nud)  eng  gcnnniiucn  merbcn,  obglcid)  nid)t  fo  eng,  nl5  fiir  i^ofcn.  5lud)  niufe 
bns  33rnftinafi  ben  grbf;tcn  Scil  bes  Sd)nltcrblnttc«  einfd)lieficn.  giir  bie  Sin-ftc  ift  bnei  giin.H'  -i^rnftniafs  gcmbniid)  1  3oll 
flciner  ale  fiir  ben  JKocf,  unb  fiir  ben  Ucberrorf  gcbniudje  man  jcbcr  ,3cit  2  3liII  nic()r  alss  fiir  ben  Untcrrocf. 

Urn  bic  rcrid)iebencn  SSinfcl,  mcld)c  in  ben  135  deg.  entl)alten  finb,  rcd)t  \u  befoniuien,  nelinic  man  einfad)  <lia  I.  obcr 
irgcnb  ein  anbcrce,  iucld)C'3  bic  (^.intcilung  bcr  135  deg.  jengt,  unb  mad)c  bic  >Jieuien  fo  lang,  mie  fie  erforbcrlid)  finb,  nm 
ein  DJhiftcr  in  miller  ©roBc  jn  5cid)nen. 

5iir  ;)ibcfe  unb  Si^cften  tann  man  fid)  fiir  allc  Wrbjien  ucrlaffcn,  nui^genonunen  fiir  bie  i'iingen,  unb  fiir  bie  ii.*eitcn, 
be§  Unterleibci^. 

Obglcid)  bic  "llH'itcn  bcr  ®d)uttevn  beffer  niit  bicfcu  'DJiafeftabcn  ermittdt  lucrbcn  tbnncn,  als  mit  irgcnb  eineni  anbcrn 
Wci^i,  obcr  niit  irgcnb  etncr  anbcrn  *.Bcrcd)nung,  fo  mill  id)  bcnnod)  bier  crmiibncn,  bnf;  allc  C^rbfjcn  Hon  23  biei  44  mit  bcni 
Scrbiiltnifje  bef;  llJnBftabcJ  crjiclt  merben  fbnncn;  abcr  menu  man  iibcr  44  'J3ruftmcite  binauf  fomnit,  fo  foUte  man  an  bcin 
5lrmlod)c  nub  bcrjcuigcn  i!inic,  rocld)c  mit  60  deg.  bejcid)nct  ift,  1-10  fiir  jebc  bbbere  Oiummcr  abred)en,  fo  baf;  ein  50 
S.'^ruftmaB  nid)t  iibcr  8j  an  bicfcr  ©telle  crhiilt,  unb  bcr  JHiicten  follte  uid)t  iibcr  6^  SBcite  l)nbcu  am  puntte  8,  obcr  an  bem 
(S.entrnni  bee-  ^Hcrmcls.  '^lud)  foUtc  bie  Jicfc  bc3  '■}lrmlod)5  in  bcmfdben  iU-rbciltnigc  crbbbt  luerbcu.  aiV1t)renb  hai  l)or  = 
bcrc  iJlrmlod)  an  bcr  iiicnie  Don  45  deg.  bleibt,  mirb  bann  bcr  uovbcrc  'Jlcrmdjluid  BieUcid)t  5  biS  |  bi'bcr  geftellt.  ®cnn 
biefcy  beobad)tet  mirb,  fo  roirb  bie  ®d)ultcr  nicmals  jn  breit  mcrbeu  fiir  bie  grbfjcren  5iummcrn. 

®ie  i2d)ultcrn  umd)fen  nicmaB  in  ibrer  3?reitc  \n  bem  Inn-bciltuifi  bcr  grbjicrii  '-Bruftuieiten. 

Man  mirb  nicmalss  ocrfcblen  ben  'ilcrmd  in  bo6  i}h-mlod)  .^n  paffcn  lucnn  man  dia  II.  \'II.  nub  X  beobad)tet.  Dia. 
VII.  ,H"id)nct  ein  flcines  'Xrnilod)  Uicld)ek(  fel)r  gcftrecft  mcrbcu  nmf),  iudl)rcnb  dia.  II.  ein  grbficrcs  'Jlrmlod)  giebt,  abcr  mit 
bcmfdben  *^lermcl  unb  baher  nid)t  fo  oicl  gcftrecft  locrbcn  braud)t. 

5>a5  '^trmlod)  unb  bcr  *Kcrnid  won  dia  X.  finb  ooUfommcn  grofi  gcnug  fiir  cinen  Uebcr^ie[)cr.  giir  bns  ®inuttl)cn 
beS  aicrnicls,  bcobad)tc  man  genau  bic  (finjmicfungen  be-?  *.'lrmlod)i?  unb  bes  '^Icrnids  an  dia  II. 

Dia  III.  VII.  VIII.  VUI«a  X-X«a  finb  bie  crftcrcu 'flatten  UH'ld)c  id)  babe  niad)cn  laffcn,  rodbrcnb  II.  II. =a. 
II. =B.  VIII. =B.  bic  le^tcn  ^^robuctc  mciner  '•Jlrbcit  finb,  nub  bic  1lrniUid)er  unb  bie  (fin^micfnngen  finb  cine  a^crbcffcruug. 
5d)  fd)iimc  nud)  nid)t  ju  fogcn.  bag  id)  {)eutc  mcbr  meip,  al3  Dor  eincni  Cvil)re,  unb  id)  t)offe,  bafi  id)  t)eutc  iiber  ein  Jabr 
mcl)r  mcife  nU  beutc. 

'^n  5?e,ing  nuf  'Vtofcn,  fci  ()ier  gefagt,  bafe  bie  U'inteilnngen  bcr  Bcrid)icbenen  3cid)nungen  luillfomnien  geniigen,  uui 
bem  ''■Jlufdnger  foglcid)  cinen  beffern  Ucberblicf  iibcr  bic  ganjc  .^ofc  jn  gcbcn,  alsS  cr  es  irgcnb  mo  finben  fanu'  "ilcur  bicfee 
mill  id)  i)icr  nod)  bcmerfcn:  2)er  @d)ritt  fiir  bie  „©cncibfnbc  Scifc"  ift  groB  gcnug  mit  4  9tummcrn,  fiir  bic  l)(ilftc  ber 
§ofc,  bod)  mbgen  4^  gcbraud)t  merben,  unb  Wiats  man  an  bcr  Dorbcrftofc  abbrid)t,  erlaufat  man  an  bcr  £">interbofc. 

©iefogenannte  'Jlbftcd)ung  ber  .s^interbofc  ift  nicmal'3  ^n  ocriinbcrn,  fonbern  foUte  genau  nad)  ben  Scidinungcn  gc  = 
mad)t  merben.  Si'^ci'f'il'^  fi^'lic  uicmal^  etroass  biutcn  erlaubt  mei'ben  fiir  grbfjcrc  llntcrleib-jiucitc,  fonbern  alJeS  \mvi  ber 
iBunb  niel)r  ucrlaugt,  nnif;  an  bcr  Seitc  unb  Horn  erlaubt  merben.  ilMrb  bcr  obere  Scil  ber  Minterbofc,  om  bintcru  Crnbe 
inciter  gcfd)nittcn,  fo  mirb  bao  iHcfultat  bai^fdbe  fcin  ale  menu  man  ben  3d)ritt  flciner  fd)neibet.  (Ss  mrire  bnsfdbc  atei  menu 
man  Jucf)  am  Dorbern  ^^lrmUid)C  crlaubtc,  bcnn  je  niebr  man  erlaubt,  befto  flciner  mirb  bai^  Sod),  g-iir  eiuc  cnge  Jaillie  tann 
man  nod)  J  3'-''"  n"'  obern  idle  bcr  •'ointcrhofe  abncbmcn,  abcr  fiir  cine  grbf;crc  3l^citc  ift  bnS  ©egcuteil  nid)t  anjumcnben. 

S)ag  bnlbc  £'>oienbein  bcftel)t  einfad)  anc>  cinen  ^l^infcI  oon  10  deg.  5U  mdd)cu  1^  am  Sd)rittc  (an  bcr  griififten  ^eite) 
erlaubt  mirb,  unb  am  obern  (^-.nhe  ber  iuirbcrbofe  nod)  oorn  |,  ludf)renb  bcr  obere  Jeil  bcr  V)interf)ofe  15  deg.  abgcftod)en 
mirb,  mie  ec*  in  alien  3cid)nungcn  ju  fcben  ift. 

Dben,  an  ber  Scite  bes  3'i5intel£(  oon  10  deg.  ift  bie  Jlofc  uollftdnbig. 

3unfd)en  bicfcr  ^eitcn  Sinic,  unb  ben  abgcftod)cncn  15  deg.  an  bem  bintcru  Jcilc  bcr  .^interbofe  mirb  baiS  llnter= 
IcibsmoB  fo  ongclegt  baf;  nad)  eincm  obcr  ,^mci  ficincn  (finfd)uitten,  nnh  nad)  ''^lbrcd)nung  nQcr  DWbte,  bic  .>3ofe  fo  oid 
mifit  als  bic  ''^U-rfon  in  fitu'uber  ^tcllnng.  Tcr  Untcrfd)icb  in  ocrfd)icbnen  ^U-rfonen,  im  Stct)en  obcr  im  Sihen  mag 
ongenomnicn  merben  won  1  bi«  5  3oll,  nad)bcm  bic  '^.U-rfon  mel)r  obcr  mcnigcr  beleibt  i|"t.  a^eim  I'uiBncbmen  fiir  cine 
^ofe,  follte  bicfc?  jcbe?  5]Ial  beobad)tct  merben,  jumal  menu  bas  Untcrleibjtmafi  grog  ift.  3u  bicfem  S'^tde  muB  '('aH' 
5)taB  in  fi^enber  StcQung  gcnommcn  merben,  unb  c-j  mirb  immcr  gut  fcin  menu  bic  obern  .S'niipfc  offcn  finb.  SoUtc  ber 
oljcn  befprod)cnc  SBinfd  Don  10  deg.  nid)t  grof;  genug  fcin  fiir  bns  23unbmaf;,  fo  mirb  nid)t  nnr  gar  tcin  (?infd)nitt  in  bie 
i5intett)ofe  gemad)t,  unb  menu  biefes  uid)t  auv^rcid)t,  fo  mirb  bas  fcblcubc  in  brei  glcid)e  Xeile  gdcilt,  unb  jmci  Scilc  baoon 
merben  nn  ber  (5eitenno()t  erlaubt  unb  ein  Jeil  am  Dorbern  ieile  bcr  i^orbcrfjofc,  ,^u  bem  |  rocld)e  fd)on  erlaubt  roaren,  fo 
ba^,  menu  bie  §ofcn  an  bem  2eibe  finb,  ba§  griiBcre  SunbmaB  fid)  in  brei  gleic^e  ieile  Dcrteilen   (ann,   ein   Seil   an   bcr 


vcd)ti'ii,  cin  :i;ctl  ail  bcr  linfcn  (2eitc  uiib  cin  Seil  oovii.     (5ict)e  dia  XX  mib  XXIV.) 

"Die  3cid)iiuiuicii  fill'  bic  Sfocfc  uiib  ifficftcii  jinb  l"ii  gcnau  unb  in  |ii  Dcrirfjiebciien  j^ormcu  ijcijcbcii,  buf>  cd  beiiuil)e 
uiuiuiiilid)  \\t,  jie  ii'id)t  ju  ucrftcl)cn,  I'clbft  lucnn  cin  3uid)iicibcr  fein  ilBovtuon  bcv  "in'jdircibnng  h'fen  tiinntc. 

Dia  IV.  luirb  in  jcbcr  V)iniid)t  cin  cpifi-'S  Wuftcr  |d)iicibcn  fiir  bcii  novmalcn  MbvpcnDud)SJ.  2)ic  ®citc  bcs  §intcr  = 
tcils  iini  Mnlfc  joUtc  nicmals  lucnigcr  nls  3^,  unb  mag  3i  jcin,  unb  uu-nn  bcr  !)tiicfcn  an  ba§    ioaljbanb,    obcr    an 

ben  .Hvagcn  (icniibt  luirb,  jo  „mu)V'  ba>3  Malsbanb  ^  bijs  f  angcftaitcn  lucrben,  nidit  an  bcr  nJittc  fonbcni  incftr  nad)  bcr 
Scitc,  jo  na'bc  alJ  mbalid)  luid)  bcr '5d)ultcrnal)t  ^u.  Obcr  nod)  bcffcv  i]ciagt:  bcr  ;)iiicfcn  joUtc  JLiuicl  gcftrectt  lucrben, 
unb  urn  biejc-;  am  rcd)tcn  %^lai}(  ^u  tun,  niui";  bcv  'JJiidcn  ]o  lueit  aly  moglidi  gcfdjuittcn  lucrbcn.  ^ciUtc  man  fid)  nid)t  auf 
ben  i*3cftciiinad)cr  luTlaiicn  tbuucn  jo  criaubc  man  licbcr  i  bvi  g  ,Soll  mchr  I'lingc  am  obcrn  (5ubc  bcv  -sdiultcniabt  mcldics? 
abcr  ui  nid)ti  in  bcr  ^yfittc  bic|"cr  Oiabt  aiis  laufcu  miij;. 

,^U)circihiiU'  3lH-|tcii  fbuncn  bcii  ;)iiicfcii  {■  bi^S  §  Kingcr  ucrtragcu,  iiibcm  bicjc  l^Iaiuic  bci^  Jpiiitcrtcilcv,  bcm  ^iuirbcrtcilc 
l^clcgciihcil  gicbt,  jid)  cngcr  an  bcu  vtalj  aii,5uid)lici5cn.  XHud)  jadtc  jcbc  ;,iucircid)iii,c  iin'ltc  ciiicn  tlcincn  OMuid)uitt  untcr 
bciu  .'ixraiiCM  babcn,  obcr  bac<  vialolod)  folltc  iiiit  cinciu  ftarfcii  ivnbcn  ciugc.^igcn  mcrbcii. 

(»-iuc  'JlH'[tc,  urn  lucit  gcnug  ?,u  jciu,  brand)t  bus  balbc  33rultmaii  unb  '21  ;^olI,  an  bcr  i'mic  oon  '•»  bie  U  uutcr  bcm 
'ilrmc,  unb  <lia  IV.  hat  bicfci*  'DJiaf;  fiir  jcbc  ain-l'te.  ^ic  ilaiUic  braud)t  ba-jjclbc  iU-rbdltnii;,  unb  cbcn  basfclbc  bic 
.spiiftcn.  Si.H-nii  abci  bic  iScitcnnal)t  2  bii  2A  3oll  ojien  blcibt,  obcr  mcnigftous  jo  lucit,  bafs  ]ic  ben  Miiftfiiodjcn  iiid)t 
bcriibrcn  tann,  bann  brand)t  man  fid)  nid)t  nicl  nm  bicfciJ  "iiA'af)  ju  bcfiimmcrn. 

iLU-nn  bai.^  Uutcrlcib^maf;  im  ^H-rbaltnif;  grbfu'r  mirb  fo  gcbc  man  oon  'Jlufaniic  in  ber  "^citc  unb  uornc  yi  iilcid)cn 
icilcu  ,iu.,iurd)  ben  abcr  atiim  f  3oll  in  ber  Scitc  crlanbt  luorbcn  fiub,  gcbc  man  allr«  iibrige  uornc  ^u. 

Ilm  c'licr  ciiuicfunfcncu  in-iift  cine  'ii>eftc  au.^npaffcii,  nehmc  inau  ciiifad)  dia  IV.  unb  lege  cine  .i^-altc  in  bass  M'luftcr 
oon  uiclcicbt  A  bi«'  I  3oll,  icnad)bcm  bcr  ^iM-ufttaftcn  ciiigcfunfen  ift.  ^licfc  [yaltc  luuf;  bic  Jorin  cinc-^  V  babcn,  unb  mufj 
fid)  511  nid)tc- aui^lanfcn  am  uutcrii  O'libc  bco  \'lriiilod)i(,  ol)nc  bo'^  bic  (Bcitcuiuibt  baoon  beriihrt  mirb. 

.Heine  auberc  iu'vaiibcrung  ift  ubtbig,  unb  icb  lubditc  nur  nod)  bemcrfcu,  bafi  bic  foiu'iianiUe  2d)ultcrfpil;e  iiidit  burcb 
bicfc  'iH-itiir^uiig  bee-  iuirbcttcilo  au5  ibrcm  (viclcifc  gcUHnfcu  mirb,  joubcru  mic  fid)  bic  iBruft  luid)  unb  nad)  gcfcntt  bat 
uub  fiir^'r  gemorben  ift,  fo  mirb  and)  cine  fold)e  'JScfte  ucrdnbcrt,  menu  ba-:-  *iUirbcrtcil  ocrtiirjt  mirb. 

'3)icfc  "iH-rdiibcrung  folltc  au  alien  foldicii  ;]ibrfcn  gcnuidit  mcrbcu,  bciin  cc<  ift  cin  grofjer  Jrtuiii,  menu  man  glaubt, 
baf;  bic  uorbcre  2d)ultcripit;c  ciiic  'iH-rdnbcruug  nad)  ber  luirbcru  'i3ruftliiiie  braiidic,  menu  fid)  bcr  .S^als  obcr  bic  y^rui't 
nad)  luirmdrtc^  fciift.  t5"iu  3foct,  obcr  cine  'JLu'ftc  mirb  an  ben  V)al5  gepaf;!  oon  ber  3citc  nad)  bintcn  uub  cbeufo  uou  bcr 
8cite  nad)  oornc,  unb  mcun  fid)  bcr  viaU  oormdrts  obcr  riictauirt-^  biegt,  fo  blcibtbie  ilH'itc  bc3  .s.')al*lod)'3  baofclbc. 

i^i  ift  mertmiirbig  mic  oicle  ,-)ufcbueibcr  bcute  nod)  auf  bcr  ucrfcbrtcn  'IJicinung  fiiib  bos  bcr  fid)  oormdrts  bicgeube 
Mal-^  bebingc,  baf;  bic  uorbcre  Sd)ultcrfpitu'  lueitcr  iiad)  bcr  uorbercn  *i^ruftliuic  gcftcllt  lucrben  luiifjc.  lliii  jcbcu  ubllig 
oon  bicfem  ^rtum  ^u  iibcr^cugen,  laffc  man  ciiicii  gut  gcmadifcncn  iliau  cincu  gut  fitjcnbcn  iUocf  anycben,  uub  bann  cine 
oonuiirls,  obcr  and)  cine  riidmdrte  bicgenbc  StcUung  bcs  Jpalfcii  cinuebmen,  unb  jcber  ber  fcben  mill,  tana  fid)  iibcr.^cugcn, 
bafi  bcr  fid)  uormdrt-S  bicgenbc  •'i")al'^  mcbr  .H'iir^'  bcr  iHirbcrfcilo  Uerlangt,  nid)t  abcr  mcbr  lucite  nad)  bcm  (Centrum  bc^ 
V)alfc>J.  Cscbcij  fo  crlaubtc  3:cil  nad)  bcr  Hiitte  bco  .vialfcs  ju,  mad)t  bati  .'oali-lod)  flcinc;-,  bcr  V)aK^  abcr  nimiut  fcinc 
StcUung  cin,  unb  luirft  bus  JOiiUlocb  nad)  ber  Scitc,  uub  bic  abfd)culid)cn  iyaltcn,  au  bcr  Scitc  beg  §alfc3  meld)e  man 
an  fo  uiclcn  ;)ibrfcn  uub  in  alien  .s^immcbr-gcgcnbcii  ficbt,  finb  ba-j  ;)iefiillat. 

(f'fi  ift  mit  bcm  -vok-lodic  bac'fclbe,  al-o  mil  bcm  XHrmlod).  Sln'mi  bicfc-?  nid)t  mcit  gciiug  uonudrts  gcfd)nittcu  ift,  fo 
luirft  bcr  \'lrni  bcu  iibcrfliif;igen  icil  in  jvalteu  iibcr  bic  'i^ruft,  unb  men  bayi  beibe,  yals  unb  \Hrmlod)  ,;u  flcin  gcfd)uitlcu 
finb  fo  luirb  bac-  •Valolod)  nad)  bcm  \Hriii  unb  bao  '.)lriulod)  nad)  bcm  -S^alfc  511  gemorfen,  iinb  cine  uiclcn  >']ufd)iiciberii 
luoblbctauiitc  jyaltc  Icgt  fid)  Oon  bcr  Scitc  bcj  ioalfc-j  bis  uutcr  bas?  uorbcre  X'lruilod). 

Um  ctiuaigeu  nid)t  cnglifd)  lefcnbcn  bcutfdicn  ,Siifd)ucibcrii  bcu  obcii  bcfprod)ucii  virtiim  gciuiu  \\i  ertldrcn,  babe  id) 
mid)  ocranlafit  gcfeben  biefcn  ^^ladilrng  in  Ocr  bcutfd)cu  Sprad)c  ;u  gcbcn,  unb  id)  boffc,  baf;  bin  unb  ba  L<incr,  obcr  and) 
i>icle,  barauiJ  ^iuljcn  jicben  lucrbcn. 

X'eii  21.  'Dctober  l>itl-,  am  2agc  bcr  4<t0  l^,dbrigcii  (5.Dlumbii>r'fcicr. 
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